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‘Fn VY railroad man wants the 


kind of economies theoretically 
possible with anti-friction car 
journals. &} What makes the 


theory work is Timken endurance. 
as demonstrated on the only com- 
pletely anti-friction Pullman train 
equipment in the United States 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING ae CASFION. OHIO 


TIMKEN ::;- BEARINGS 


There are vital, tangible engineering reasons for 
Timken dominance — the exclusive combination 
of Timken tapered construction, Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and Timken 
electric steel. ““More than anti-friction bearings”, 
Timkens protect fully against the wear of 


side-thrust, shock, speed and weight 
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—and where a tie is more 
than so much timber 


HERE are differences in ties. One stack may 

look much the same as another as far as dimen- 
sions are concerned. To determine whether the 
ties are sound you must dig deeper—get at those 
differences which tell the real story. 


For instance, examine the ties for decay. Turn 
them over and look for rotten spots. Investigate 
where and how the ties are seasoned. If seasoning 
takes place on the right of way, or on low wet 
ground—make a double check for decay. Measure 
the ties for size. Check up the quality of the pre- 
servative used and the depth of penetration. These 
are the things that count. 


You are always welcome to investigate 
International plants and ties. You will find the 
plants modern;—the men trained. You will find 
all ties are sound, decay-free and properly graded, 
each one plainly marked so you can know its 
species and size classification. The ties are sea- 
soned on specially built seasoning yards, tile 
drained and free from vegetation. During treat- 
ment only A. R. E. A. Grade 1 creosote, the high- 
est grade preservative of the industry, is applied 
with modern machinery to assure a deep and uni- 
form penetration. Behind each tie is 50 years of 
treating experience and a rigid operating policy 
to manufacture only high quality products. 


International Creosoting & Construction Co. 
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What every buyer of machine tools 


THE NILES 


~ 
Ey ERY man who 


purchases or influences the purchase of 


machine toolsshould know what Niles- 
Bement-Pond and its Divisions offer. 


After more than half-a-century of 


experience crowded with invention 
and achievement, it is not surprising 
that some of the machine tools we make 
are unique—outstandingly superior. 
We bring you the fruits of the brains 
and genius of some of the finest en- 
gineers—men who have revolutionized 
American machinery. 
thousands of hours in the laboratory 





Hundreds of 


should know 


and testing rooms have contributed to 
our knowledge. Money has been 
poured lavishly into development work. 


The buyer of our products is sure of 
good materials, modern engineering 
design, fine workmanship and above 
all the character of the machines. 


In the booklet “On land. . on 
water in the air’’ you may find 
new ideas and new machines that you 
never heard of. We shall be glad to 
send a copy to any executive in the 
metal working industry. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 111 Broadway, New York 


Divisions 


root works company, Hamilton, Ohi 


NILES CRANE Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NILES @£AR ComPANY, Hamilton, Ohi 


of NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 


THE PRATT & WHITNEY AlRcRaFT co., Hartford, Conn. 
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“Taking a Chance” 


[N all safety work among railway employees, whethe: 
in the transportation, the maintenance of way or the 
mechanical department, the hardest thing to overcome is 
the tendency to “take a chance’. This applies not only 
the rank and file, but to those in supervisory positions 
as well, for time is important in all branches of railway 
peration, and the temptation to disregard safety pre 
Jutions is often hard to resist, sometimes on account 
f a real desire to expedite matters, and at other times 
ecause of fear of censure from superior officers if 
lelay should occur. For this reason, criticism by such 


cers should be made only after all the facts are at 
nd, for there is no surer way to nullify training for 
fety than to censure disregard of it in some cases, 


hile impliedly condemning regard for it in others. If 
ne must take a chance, let it be in the interest of safety, 
ind if criticism’ results because of delay thus occasioned 
it will be easier to bear than would censure received 
for causing an accident by disregarding proper precau- 


tions to save a little time. 


The Construction Program 


4N indication of the attitude of railway manage- 
~“ ments towards the future is afforded by the mag- 
itude of the expenditures authorized for the improve- 
ent of the fixed properties, as compared with the rela- 
vely small expenditures being made for equipment. A 
glance of the construction news columns of the last is- 
sue shows contracts awarded aggregating more than 10 
illion dollars, including the enlargement of the Union 
station at St. Louis, Mo., the construction of a four- 
story express and office building for the Canadian Na- 
tional at Toronto, the building of six fuel oil stations, 
two water stations and a coaling station on the Rock 
Island, and the construction of 100 miles of branch lines 
n the Canadian Pacific. In addition, the Southern Pa- 
ific was reported as planning to undertake at once 
he construction of 97 miles of lines in Oregon and Cali- 
rnia, while the expenditure of $5,000,000 for track 
elevation in Chicago is contemplated under an ordinance 
recently passed, and a new company has petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to build 
150 miles of lines in Mississippi and Alabama. Fol- 
wing as this does the recent report of the Bureau of 
‘\ailway Economics showing that the appropriations au- 
iorized during the first three months of this year for 
improvements to properties exceeded those made in the 
same period last year, it is evident that, in spite of un- 
satisfactory earnings, the railways are continuing their 
rogram for the improvement of their fixed properties 
n order that they may keep pace with the demands ot 
traffic and of economical operation. 


135 


Vore Joint Rail-Air 
Service Announced 


‘OLLOWING closely the announcement of the pro- 

posed joint rail-air service between New York and 
Los Angeles, Cal., involving the Pennsylvania, the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the Transcontinental 
Air Transport comes the report of a similar service be- 
tween Chicago and the Northwest, under arrangements 
made by the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific with the 
Northwest Airways and the Transcontinental Air 
Transport. Travelers between the East and the North- 
west who wish to save a day in their journey may do 
so by flying between Chicago. and the Twin Cities, 
making direct connections at both points with fast east 
bound and -westbound trains. This service is expected 
to be started in less than a month. Announcements of 
further plans for joint rail and air transportation would 
not come as a surprise, for it is known that railways 
in all parts of the United States are interested in the 
possibilities of the co-ordination of air transportation 
with railway transportation, and are giving consider- 
ation to plans for such service. Opportunities for the 
provision of such co-ordinated service are virtually un- 
limited. The railways are to be congratulated because 
of the forward-looking spirit which they are showing 
in adopting or considering the adoption of the new and 
faster form of transportation 


Pension Funds and 
the Income Tax Law 


1 on railway pension plan problems in 

the Railway Age of July 21, 1928, page 98 certain 
difficulties were pointed out in the way of building up 
adequate railway pension funds or reserves. It is of in- 
terest to note that the Federal Revenue Act of 1928 re- 
moved one handicap which existed up to the time of its 
enactment last May. An employer is now allowed de- 
ductions, according to Section 23 (q), for amounts paid 
to the pension trust, not only to cover the liabilities in- 
curred during the current year, but for “a reasonable 
amount transferred or paid into such trusts during the 
taxable year in excess of such contributions.” This 
latter amount must be “apportioned in equal parts over 
a period of ten consecutive years, beginning with the 
year in which the transfer or payment is made.” This 
may be taken as another indication of the favor with 
which pension plans in industry are being viewed not 
alone by industry itself, but by governmental authorities 


N an editoria 


as well. 
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May We Expect Innoyations 
in Steel Bridge Building? 
business of building steel bridges occupies a 


£ HI 
unique position in American industry. Although 
engaged in the manufacture of a highly refined product, 
the bridge company has no distinctive or proprietary 
models or makes of bridges to offer the purchaser. Ex- 
cept for such specialties as movable bridges or turn- 
’ tables, the bridges built by one manufacturer are ex- 
ictly like those built by any other, because in the manu- 
» other highly involved product is the exact 
product determined in greater detail by 
What he asks for can usually be fur- 
qual facility by a number of competing 


tacture ol 
nature of th 
the purchaser 
nished wit! 
firms 

\s a consequence the bridge company must confine 

udvertising and sales efforts to the exploitation of 
is in a position to render by reason of the 
proficiency of its engineering staff, the capacity and eff- 
ciency of its fabricating shop, and the organization and 
equipment at its disposal for the erection of bridges. In 
the cases of bridges of extraordinary magnitude or un- 
usual design, variations in the nature and extent of this 
service restrict competition to a few large companies, 
but in the building of bridges of the size-and character 
commonly required by the railroads, it is possible to ob- 
tain bids from a considerable number of firms whose 
capabilities are on a comparable basis. 

This situation has been brought about by the high 
degree of standardization that has taken place in the 
design and construction of steel bridges. Patents cov 
ering all conceivable ways of assembling and framing 
steel members to form bridges have long since expired, 


, 
the service 


and hy common consent, such improvements as are now 
made in the design of bridge spans of ordinary size 
are deemed to be the result of engineering skill rather 
than inventive genius. Furthermore, the accumulated 
experience of many years has been applied to the draft- 
ing of specifications for material and workmanship that 
cover almost every conceivable contingency in construc 


tion 


Insofar as fabrication and erection are concerned, 
H) marked progress has been made in the use of new and 
ved devices and methods which make for economy 


Impl 
on and ability to handle heavier material 
it has become possible to 


or construct 


and larger members, whereby 


build bridges of greater size in the face of difficulties 
which would have been almost insurmountable in earlier 
times. With respect to design, progress has been con 


fined in large measure to refinements—a greater degree 
of accuracy inthe application of the mechanics of ma 
rection of defects observed in older struc 
irrelation of drawingroom and shop prac- 


terials, the cor 


tures anda 


tices to the end of greater economy in construction. This 
work has been primarily the result of collaborative ef- 
forts of engineers representing both the purchaser and 


largely through the agency of the 
Association, and the 
ruits of such endeavors has become common property. 


\y . l? | nomeenna 
can lwav Engineering 


e the opportunities for further develop 
ent in bridge engineering? Greater refinement in de 
on, a more mplete knowledge of the behavior of 
ree me ‘ the development of high-strength steels, 
pt facilities and erection equipment of 

greater capacity have made it possible to design and 


build bridges of longer span; and it is reasonable to 
progress in that direction. With respect 
ordinary length, advance has been confined 
to refinements that make for greater 


expt ct Tul 
to Spans oT 


for many vears 


" 
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economy of design and, what is far more important, a 
maximum of confidence in the strength of the structure. 
While high-strength steels have had considerable appli- 
cation to spans of a length such that the dead load is 
the important factor in design, their use is still uneco- 
nomical in the usual spans. Further progress in this 
field would appear to depend on the work of the metal- 
lurgist. 

The employment of antogenious welding as a substi- 
tute for the rivet is considered by some as an agency 
that will revolutionize steel bridge construction. The 
new process has been applied to a considerable number 
of steel frame buildings and a few bridges, but most 
structural engineers are still skeptical as to its possi- 
bilities. The chief obstacle to the promotion of welding 
in bridge work lies in the highly developed state of 
bridge construction as it is carried on today. Not only 
are standards of strength well established, but so also 
are the standards of control by means of which the buy- 
er is sure to get what he wants and thus enjoy absolute 
confidence in the finished structure. If the welding 
process had been available at a time when bridge con- 
struction was not in its present highly-developed state, 
its introduction into that field would have been far easi- 
er than it is today, for it must now develop a technique 
comparable with that of the processes which it is in- 
tended to supplant. 


Highway Crossing Signals 


addition to standardizing the aspect of automatic 
highway crossing signals, there is also need for uni- 
formity in the duration of their operation while the 
train is passing the crossing, in the interest of safety for 
highway traffic. Some roads arrange the control cir- 
cuit so that the signal ceases to operate when the front 
truck of the locomotive passes the crossing. This 
method of control shortens the time in which the signal 
operates, thus reducing the expense for power supply 
and the wear on the equipment. Another consideration 
is the fact that by indicating the approach of the train, 
the signal has served its purpose and that the train on 
the crossing forms a much larger obstruction in the 
path of the motorist on the highway than the smaller 
highway crossing signal. Further, the train cuts off 
the view of the signal for a driver of an automobile 
approaching from the side of the track opposite that 
on which the signal is located. 

On the other hand, numerous accidents occur from 
motorists driving into the sides of trains moving or 
standing on a crossing. These accidents occur particu- 
larly at night, and are frequently as serious as when 
the locomotive hits an automobile. In view of the fact 
that the control can be arranged to operate the signal 
as long as a train occupies the crossing, many roads pro- 
vide this protection. In fact some signal engineers are 
of the opinion that although the highway crossing sig- 
nal is not designed to present a proceed indication, a 
motorist approaching a crossing at night while a signal 
is operating, and then suddenly seeing it cease operation, 
assumes that the train has gone. In other words, to 
arrange the control so that the signal ceases to operate 
when a train reaches the crossing, is, in the opinion of 
some prominent students of the subject, in reality giv- 
ing a motorist an indication that the crossing is clear. 

On first consideration, it would seem that this is a 
detail that each road can settle in accord with its own 
opinions. However, highway crossing protection is pro- 
vided for the guidance of the public traveling on the 
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highway; in contrast to ordinary signals observed by 
enginemen familiar with the standards of the road and 
the location of each signal. If automatic highway cross- 
ing signals are to be of the maximum benefit to the 
users of the highways, not only must the aspect be 
standardized but the time and duration of the period of 
operation should be standard. 


A Life Insurance Executive 
Analyzes Railroad Earnings 


N an address before a recent meeting of mutual sav- 

ings bankers John W. Stedman, vice-president of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, presented a 
searching analysis of the change in railway earnings 
and the distribution of them which has taken place 
since 1915. This analysis is published, in abstract, 
elsewhere in this issue of the Railway Age, and serious 
study of its findings is recommended to all who are 
interested in railroad prosperity. 

The purpose of this analysis was to arrive at a more 
ogical criterion for determining the availability of 
railroad securities as savings bank imvestments. The 
present standard is usually based upon gross revenues, 
which must be five times annual interest charges and 
rentals over a certain period of years. This criterion, 
Mr. Stedman asserts, is no longer reasonable, since, 
while gross revenues have increased tremendously in 
the past ten years, the percentage of gross income to 
gross revenues shrunk from 30 per cent in 1915 to 23 
per cent in 1925; in other words, while interest and ren- 
tals in the latter year were twice earned, their relation 
to gross revenues was widened to almost 1 to 9 as com- 
pared with the 1915 relationship of 1 to 5. 

Net new investment in the business in the ten-year 
period totaled over four billion dollars, only 27 per 
cent of which was raised by the sale of bonds and 17 
per cent by the issue of stock. The remaining 56 per 
cent has been supplied from earnings, funds which in 
large part might otherwise have been legally disbursed 
in dividends to the stockholers. The Class I rail- 
roads in 1922-26 paid out to their stockholders in 
dividends only 51 per cent of the funds available for 
that purpose. In these figures, Mr. Stedman says, “he 
who runs may read—not prosperity, but conservatism.” 

Although the proportion of fixed charges has been 
declining, due to large investments out of earnings, Mr. 
Stedman does not believe that the stockholders who have 
borne the brunt of the siege” will continue to be 
satisfied with only one-half the profits. He suggests, 
therefore, a new criterion for savings bank safety in 
railroad mortgage bond investments, viz., a restriction 
to carriers which for five years have earned 180 per cent 
ot fixed charges with dividends not exceeding 80 per 
cent of net income. Other concrete recommendations 
he advances include a 40 per cent abatement in the 
federal corporation tax and the placing of recapture 
on a five-year basis. 

In addition to the recommendations made by Mr. 
Stedman, we believe that in the facts which he 
brings out there is much more which resembles hand- 
writing on the wall. To the present public policy 
toward the railroads—or possibly rather the imperfect 
carrying out of the policy regarding them—his analysis 
says as Clearly as it could be said: “Thou are weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” Is any threat 
implied in this? We fear there is, unless the obvious 
lesson can be drawn from this bill of particulars and the 
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necessary steps taken to place railway earnings, not only 
on a higher basis, but on one reasonably safe’ from 
constant regulatory and competitive erosion. 


Farm Prices and Freight Rates 


HANGES in commodity prices during the last two 

years, which are shown in a bulletin recently is- 
sued by the Bureau of Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, emphasize the fallacy underlying 
the policy of freight rate regulation contemplated by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

That resolution assumes the existence of a general 
depression in agriculture and that it is due to relative- 
ly lower prices of farm products than of other com- 
modities. The statistics published by the Department 
of Labor show that in June, 1928, the average whole- 
sale price of all commodities was 47.4 per cent higher 
than in 1913, and the average wholesale price of farm 
products 51.7 per cent higher than then. Ever since 
August, 1927, the wholesale prices of farm products 
have averaged higher than those of all commodities. 
How long must this general condition exist before Con- 
gress will repeal a resolution which assumes that there 
is a depression in agriculture; that it is due to the rela- 
tively low prices of farm products; and that, because 
of these conditions, freight rates should be reduced on 
farm products? 

If there were needed illustrations of the difficulties 
that would be encountered in trying to adjust freight 
rates in accordance with changes in prices, plenty of 
them could be drawn from this recent bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. It takes the prices of 1926 
as a basis. Included in its list of commodities are 30 
farm products. The prices of 18 of these were higher 
in June, 1928, than in 1926, and the prices of 12 were 
lower. Cotton was 23 per cent higher. Corn was 37 
per cent higher and oats 66 per cent. In fact, practi- 
cally all grain prices showed an advance, although the 
advance in wheat was not large. Most live stock prices 
showed an advance, that for steers being 45 per cent 
and for cows 55 per cent. Lemons were up 36 per 
cent and oranges 30 per cent. Beans were up 92 per 
cent. White potatoes, on the other hand, were selling 
for 55 to 75 per cent less than in 1926. The pri-e of 
eggs in all the various markets showed a decline of 
about 20 per cent. There were declines in the prices 
of some kinds of livestock, including hogs and sheep. 
Poultry, also, was selling at slightly reduced prices. 

In other words, during this period there were large 
changes in the prices of farm products. No doubt the 
producers of potatoes are having a hard time, owing 
to their decline in price, in making any money. Should 
the freight rates on potatoes be reduced, in conse- 
quence? If so, should there not be made a large ad- 
vance in the freight rates on beans, the price of which 
almost doubiéd? The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion some months ago ordered a reduction in the freight 
rates on deciduous fruits from California because the 
prices of them were low. Why should there not, on the 
same principle, be made an advance in the rates on 
lemons and oranges because their prices have increased ? 

With the price of white potatoes declining 75 per 
cent and that of beans advancing 92 per cent, with the 
price of timothy hay showing a decline of about 17 
per cent and that of oats an advance of about 66 per 
cent, and numerous other similar changes occurring dur- 
ing a time when practically no changes in freight rates 
on farm products were made, it should be plain even 
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to those who are most predisposed to believe otherwise 
that the prices the farmers reccive for their products 
are hardly due in any measure to freight rates, but al- 
most entirely to supply and demand. If the production 
of potatoes exceeds the demand for them their price 
will decline, much more than the freight rate on them, 
as it actually has. If the demand for cows or beans or 
oats increases more in proportion than the supply, their 
prices will advance much more than the freight rates 
on them, as they actually have. If the rates on a prod- 
uct were reduced and the farmers, in consequence, 
temporarily got a higher price for it and for that reason 
increased their production of it, its price would decline 
and might become lower than it was before. The earn- 
ings Of the railroads would be reduced, the condition 
of the farmers would not be improved and the consum 
ing public would get the entire benefit of the reduction 
in, rates. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution, with its assumption that 
the prices the farmers receive for their products are 
largely dependent on the freight rates on them and that, 
consequently, the freight rates on farm products should 
be reduced, is still on the statute bocks. It is not a 
dead letter, for not only is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission continuing under it a general investigation 
of the freight rate structure, but very recently the com- 
mission has ordered a reduction in the rates on grapes 
from western New York and Pennsylvania and pre- 
scribed “reasonable ratings and bases of rates in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution”. The changes in the prices of farm products 
that constantly occur show there is hardly any relation- 
ship between the prices of such products and the rates 
on them, but the Hoch-Smith resolution assumes that 
there is such a relationship and will continue to serve 
as a reason for whittling down railway earnings as long 
as it 1s in existence 


Satisfying the Customers 


HE minutes of a recent annual meeting of the 

storekeepers of one of the railroads are of partic- 
ular interest because of the readiness with which those 
present discussed their own shortcomings in the con- 
duct of their work. “Among the sins of which our 
department is guilty and one which causes a great deal 
of annoyance and sometimes serious delays and leaves 
the department open to severe and merited criticism,” 
stated one of these officers, “is the practice of shipping 
out material in a condition unfit for use, the material 
usually consisting of articles that have been returned 
from service and then re-issued without proper inspec- 
tion. The mechanic who is given second-hand pipe 
fittings with the threads jammed or rusted is not go- 
ing to spend much time praising the stores depart- 
ment.” ‘There is much in statements of this kind that 
supply officers can well afford to bear in mind. While 
the problems of material handling, the reduction of 
stores’ expense, reclamation, the control of investment 
in unapplied stocks, etc., all have their place, the most 
important function of the supply organization contin- 
ues to be that of service to the department requiring 
the material and the great need is to maintain good serv- 
ice and improve upon it. 

An instance was reported recently where mechanical 
ofticers, finding their stores organization persistent in 
reclaiming from scrap certain articles no longer fit for 
use, resorted to a more thorough destruction of the ma- 
terial when discarding it to save the reclamation forces 
from the urge of salvaging it. In another report, a 
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general car foreman described the six months previous 
as the worst period he had experienced in 26 years in 
getting material needed for repairs, and calculated losses 
of $2,768 because of these failures and delays to work. 
including such items as $218 for labor in removing 
wheels from empty cars to place under loads, $229 per 
diem charges on foreign cars held for lack of material, 
$1,623 for company cars held out of service awaiting 
materials, $224 for applying second-hand wheels in- 
stead of new, $102 for applying wrong material to 
foreign cars, etc. Instances like these are evidences of 
break-downs of the service which it is the function of 
the supply forces to give, and it is wholesome, there- 
fore, to find that when studying their problems and dis- 
cussing their conditions, some of the storekeepers are 
not forgetting to take inventory of their own shortcom- 
ings with the view to their elimination. It bespeaks the 
desire to satisfy the customers which the merchant will 
always agree is indispensable to the success of a busi- 


ness 


Support Progressive Foremen 


NE of the greatest forces contributing toward re- 
O duced locomotive and car maintenance costs is 
the interest of conscientious, enterprising and able shop 
foremen and supervisory officers. Not all foremen pos- 
sess all of these qualifications, but enough of them do 
to serve as the leaven which may in time raise the gen- 
eral standard of shop operation and effect economies of 
the greatest importance. Railroads can well afford to 
encourage progressive foremen by giving prompt and 
careful consideration to their suggestions for shop im- 
provement and, wherever possible, singling these fore- 
men out for advancement. They are the most impor- 
tant single instructive and inspirational agency in any 
shop. They know from constant daily contact what 
changes in equipment and methods are needed for the 
best results. 

Indicative of the attitude of the up-to-date shop super- 
visory officer is the remark made by a toolroom fore- 
man who said, “I believe that the repair of steam loco- 
motives can be handled on as efficient a business basis 
as the building of locomotives.” This foreman then 
made a plea for the more extensive use of jigs and de- 
vices to save lay-out time and turn out more accurate 
work. He urged the more general installation of mod- 
ern grinding and milling machines, and particularly of 
the cutting tools and holding fixtures without which 
these machines lose a large part of their value. He said 
that tank hose nuts, for example, formerly machined in 
an engine lathe in thirty minutes each, can be turned 
out on a modern turret lathe, properly tooled, in three 
minutes, proportionate savings being possible on wrist 
pin nuts, crank pin nuts, grease cup bushings, etc. This 
foreman was able to reduce the cutting time for boiler 
tubes one-third by designing a special tool for the job. 
He also developed a continuous milling operation for 
injector rod universal joints, comparable with the best 
machining practice in any industry. 

It is a mistake to assume that modern production 
methods are inapplicable to railroad repair shop oper- 
ations, many of which lend themselves quite well to 
organization on a labor-saving and time-saving basis. 
Railway shon foremer who have sufficient vision to 
familiarize themselves with modern production methods, 
and determine the extent to which they can be success- 

fully applied, should receive the whole-hearted support 
of their managements. 
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C. & O. To Renew Bridge Over 


River 


Project at Cincinnati also includes separation of grades 
with streets through Covington, Ky. 








ORK is now in progress on the substructure 
of a new railway bridge across the Ohio river 
at Cincinnati which is being built for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to replace an old structure erected 
40 years ago. As in the majority of such replacements, 
inadequate capacity of the old superstructure is re- 
sponsible for the new project. The old river piers, 
which were carried to rock foundation by the pneumatic 
process, are of unquestioned stability and such deterior- 
ation of the shafts as has taken place can readily be 
corrected. As a consequence replacement has proceeded 
according to a rather uhusual plan. The new bridge is 
being built immediately downstream from the old one 
(the new center line being 42.16 ft. south of the old 
center line) with one pier built as an extension of one 
of the old piers and the others independent only because 
of a difference in the span lengths. The old structure, 
which has served also as a highway toll bridge to carry 
highway traffic on cantilever roadways, is to be retained 
in service as a highway bridge. 
The old bridge was built in 1886-8 by the Covington 
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& Cincinnati Elevated Railroad & Transfer & Bridge 
Company. This is a subsidiary of The Chesapeake & 
Ohio and not only owns the bridge and its approaches 
and the approach tracks on the Kentucky side to Sara- 
toga alley, in Covington, a distance of about 3,600 ft. 
south of the river bank, but serves also as a terminal 
operating company from Cincinnati to K C -Junction 
where the Chesapeake & Ohio is joined by a line of the 
Louisville & Nashville. The bridge is used daily by 34 
passenger and express trains of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Louisville & Nashville, all of which move 
across the bridge twice because both railroads maintain 
engine terminals and coach yards on the Kentucky side. 
It is also used by four passenger trains of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio of Indiana, as well as the many transfer 
trains handling freight of the two railroads between 
the two sides of the river. 


New Bridge to Have Longer Span 


The present structure consists of one 550-ft. channel 
span and two 490-ft. flanking spans, measured center to 
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Pennsylvania-type, simple truss spans 
carrying a double-track roadway between the trusses 
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the established waterway headroom as a consequence 
of the use of a thicker floor. 

The Ohio River bridge is a high-level crossing, with 
the result that on the Ohio side, where the terminal 
tracks are at a level approximately 50 ft. below those 
on the bridge, a long approach is necessary. This ap- 
proach has three arms and embraces a total of about 
6,200 ft. of steel viaduct and a considerable length of 
wooden trestle. The main branch extends westward to 
a connection with the tracks of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, & St. Louis, at Baymilier and Front 
streets and affords the means of access to the Central 
Union station. A second branch lies to the north of 
the main branch and extends to Fifth street where it 
connects: with the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton-:ter- 
minal and provides the physical connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana. This branch is the prop- 
erty of the Cincinnati Interterminal Railroad, a sub- 
sidiary of the corporation which owns the bridge. A 
third branch extends directly north to a small passenger 
station owned by the Chesapeake & Ohio at Fourth 
street, known as the Fourth Street station. 

In addition to the new viaduct approach which must 
be built by reason uf the offset location of the new 
bridge, considera:ic viaduct construction will be 
entailed in rep.acing portions of the existing 
structure, double-tracking the lower end of the 
main branch and providing a _ second track 
on the Interterminal branch. On the Kentucky 
side of the river, 1,600 ft. of viaduct approach 
will be replaced by a new viaduct built alongside, but 
the construction of a south approach to the river bridge 
is closely inter-related with a project for the separation 
of grades with the streets in Covington, Ky. 

The line of the Chesapeake and Ohio through Cov- 
ington, embraces a stretch of about two miles over a 
rather winding alinement between the Licking river and 
the Ohio river. The natural ground level along the lo- 


the new bridge, in conformity with 
1e United States War department, 
span of 675 ft. center to center of 
each. With the 
of the new bridge built as an ex- 
south pier, the new north channel 
12° ft. north of the old pier. 


uth Shore Pier for the River Bridg: 


superstructure consists of through, 
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By, each truss. The new super-  scends to the Ohio river. This situation was naturally 
\ii structure will consist of adapted to a partial separation of grades at the time 
through trusses continuous that the line was built in 1886. East of Madison avenue 
: over the three spans, the two the roadbed was placed on an embankment with through 
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ture to avoid a reduction in of the tracks on the trestle approach to the bridge. 
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Grade separation through the business part of Cov- 
ington is being accomplished by placing the new south 
approach to the bridge on a 0.3 per cent grade, extend- 
ing from the river to replace the 1 per cent grade of 
the old approach. This has the effect of extending the 
approach grade from Sixth street to Fifteenth street 
and introducing sufficient elevation of the tracks to per- 
mit the streets to cross under the tracks as far south as 
Eighth street. At Ninth and Tenth streets the grades 
of the street and tracks are so nearly the same that 
separation was found impossible and the streets are to 
be closed to traffic. However, at Robbins street, Elev- 
enth street, and Twelfth street the separation of grades 
was possible by building a new viaduct at Twelfth 
street and by replacing the old viaducts at Robbins 
street and Eleventh street with new structures at higher 
clevations. The old viaduct at Fifteenth street will not 
be disturbed. 


To Increase Number of Tracks 


The plans for this grade separation project also em- 
body an increase in the number of main tracks from 
two to four between K C Junction and Sixth street. 
The tracks on the new level will be substantially on the 
present location as far north as Fifth street where the 
new line will be diverted t 


the west a sufficient dis- Mao (son 


tance to permit the 
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a approach viaduct with- 
out interference with the 
old structure. 

re The project of grade separa- 
if ; tion in Covington also embodies 
s the separation of grades at Madison 
avenue by elevating the tracks 4 ft 





and depressing the street a_ sufficient 
amount to obtain a clear headroom of 13 ft. East 
tf Madison avenue, the old through truss spans 


vhich carry the tracks across the streets are being re- 





The Pier on the Ohio Shore Was Designed for Stability 
Against Longitudinal Forces Imposed on the 
Superstructure 
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Map of the C. & O. Line Through Covington 


bridge itself having been reconstructed about five 
years ago. 

’ The substructure work on the new bridge entails the 
construction of a new north channel pier, new north 
and south shore piers, and the extension to and jacket- 
ing of the old south channel pier and the jacketing of 
the old north channel pier above the level of the beit 
course. The two shore piers are supported on concrete 
pile foundations while the river pier work involves the 
sinking of footings to bed rock at Elevation 375, or 64 
ft. below normal pool level, which is at Elevation 439.3. 
The maximum recorded river stage, that of the flood of 
1884, is at Elevation 498.2. Diamond drill borings 
carried into rock to a depth of 15 ft., disclosed aiternate 
strata of shale and limestone of varying degrees of 
hardness. The rock is covered with an overburden of 


from 40 to 50 ft. of alluvial deposit. 


Both Open Dredging and Pneumatic 
Work on River Piers 


The sinking and excavating of the river piers is being 
conducted by open dredging, but the work will be com- 
pleted by the pneumatic process in order to clean out 
the working chambers and fill them with concrete in 
the dry. The north river pier has a caisson 84 ft. by 
34 ft. in plan, with an approximate height of 45 ft. The 
shaft will have round nosings for a height of 77 ft. 8 
in. with a rectangular section above that level. In ad- 
dition to reinforcing the faces of the pier, the bearings 
will be provided with a grillage of 24-in. 90-Ib. I-beams 
placed longitudinally at a transverse spacing of 24 in. 

Complication in the sinking of the caisson for the 
extension of the south river pier is being avoided by 
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considering the caisson or footing of the extension as a__ will serve as the east support: for a beam grillage em- 
separate unit that ciears the west face of the old foot- bedded in the pier two feet below the bridge seat. 

ing by approximately 10 ft. Above the top of the cais- The two shore piers are to be supported on reinforced 
son, the extension will be joined to the old pier by bridg- _ concrete piles, those under the Ohio pier having a pene- 
ing the shaft over the gap between the two caissons. tration ranging from 10 to 25 ft, and those for the Ken- 
The width of the new shait, 30 ft. 9 in. at the bottom _tucky pier being driven to depths up to 45 ft. As the 
and tapering to 19 ft. 1 in. at the top is sufficient to superstructure of the bridge is continuous it can have 
permit this shaft to line up with a reinforced concrete fixed bearing on only one pier, and the Ohio shore 


jacket two feet thick over the sides of the old pier. pier has been selected for this purpose. Consequently 
In addition to a thorough doweling of the jacket into it has been designed for stability against assumed longi- 
: the old masonry, the shaft above the level of the belt tudinal forces imposed on the superstructure. The pile 


course is to be strengthened effectively by encasing in base necessary to meet these requirements calls for 400 
the jacket, steel channels placed in a vertical position concrete piles, arranged in 20 rows, both longitudinally 








Casting Concrete Piles for the Shore Piers and the Ohio Approach Structures 


against both faces and holding them in place by means and transversely, at a spacing of 3 ft. center to center, 
of tie bolts passed through holes drilled through the thereby requiring a footing for this pier that is 61 ft. 


pier. square. 
Weight Division, Supports and Load Distribution The load of the superstructure is distributed over 
- . this large base area by means of a pier shaft having 
[The weight of the new superstructure is to be di-_, Ts cogfete: Bie , i “s eS 
base dimensions of 52 ft. 10 in. by 13ft. 10 in. with 


vided equally between the old pier and its extension. 
The half-cone topping over the west nosing of the old 
pier will be removed to provide a seat for a steel tower 
enclosed in the pier shaft and placed concentrically 


heavy buttresses on each side in the planes of the 
trusses. Resistance to longitudinal thrust afforded by 
the foundation piles is supplemented by a row of rein- 


E mca rena bse : a. mes 
i under the bearing of the new east truss, so that the forced concrete sheet piles 8 in. thick and 0 rt. long, 
load from this truss will be transferred directly to the driven along the north and south edges of the footing. 


west end of the old pier. The top of this tower will The pier has been proportioned with exceptionally good 


not come directly in contact with the bearing shoes but taste and presents an impressive appearance. 
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PLAN UNDER COPING 
How the South ‘River Pier Is Being Remodeled 


The United Gas and Improvement Contracting Com- 
(recently consolidated with 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the Engineers and Constructors, Inc.,) has the contract 
for the four river piers. A. H. Callighan Company, 
of Richmond, Va., has the contract for the masonry 
work on the Ohio portion and Boxley Brothers Com- 
pany of Orange, Va., is the contractor for masonry 
and @xcavation work required for the Kentucky ap 
proa@h trestle as well as for the grade separation work 
in Covington. Concrete piles required for the river 
piers and the Ohio approaches are being made at the 
siteof the work by Whitney & Sons Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., while those being driven by Boxley Brothers 
aré™being furnished by the Massey Concrete Products 
Company, Chicago. 

Concrete aggregates for the river piers are being 
delivered on barges to the Ohio bank at the bridge site 
and are transferred to storage bins over a concrete 
mixer plant by stiff-leg derrick. The mixer plant is 
provided with an elevating tower of sufficient height 
to deliver the concrete to narrow-gage cars operated 
on a track laid on the west roadway of the old bridge, 
which has been abandoned for highway travel, <A gaso- 
line locomotive hauls these cars across the bridge so that 
the concrete may be dumped into spouts installed at the 
locations of the four piers. 


Work Is Done Under Supervision 
of Chief Engineer 
The Ohio River bridge and grade separation project 
is being handled under the direction of C. W. Johns, 
chief engineer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, 
Va., with G. G. Lancaster, assistant engineer at Coving- 
ton, Ky. in direct charge. The J. E. Greiner Company, 
consulting engineers, Baltimore, Md., are the designers 
of the river bridge 
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Boston & Maine Acquires Twenty 
2-8-4 Type Locomotives 


Have 100 sq. ft. of grate, four-wheel 
trailer trucks and O0 per cent 
maximum cut-of—Tractive 
force, with booster, 


81,400 |b. 


HE Boston & Maine has placed into service 20 
2-8-4 type locomotives designed to handle fast 
freight or to enter passenger service if needed. 

These locomotives, built by the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc., parallel closely the general design of the Lima A-1 
locomotive. A glance at the table giving a comparison of 
the principal dimensions of the A-1 with the new B. & M. 
2-8-4 locomotives, show that the principal difference lies 
in the weights in working order. The total engine weight 
of the A-1 is 385,000 Ib., while that of the B. & M. loco- 
motive is 393,000 Ib. There is a slight increase in favor 
of the B. & M. locomotive in the total evaporative heat- 
ing surface, which can be attributed to the inclusion of 
two Nicholson thermic syphons on the B. & M. locomo- 
tive. The factor of adhesion for the A-1 is 3.58 and for 
the B. & M. locomotive is 3.6. The rated tractive force 
is the same for both locomotives. 

The purchase of these locomotives was prompted by a 

necessity for speedier and more flexible operation, and a 
desire for the most economical performance, both from 
the fuel and maintenance standpoints. These locomo- 
tives will be operated on the Fitchburg division, between 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., the western gateway of the Boston 
& Maine, and Boston, Mass. Later, when the present 
bridge building and strengthening program is completed, 
they will be used on the Portland division, making 
through runs from Mechanicsville, N. Y., to Portland, 
Me., a distance of approximately 300 miles. 
_ On the Fitchburg division, westbound, the ruling grade 
is on Ashburnham hill, near Gardner, Mass., about mid- 
way between, Mechanicsville and Boston. The grade, 
which is about 12 miles long, averages about 1.22 per 
cent which, with curve allowance, gives an equivalent 
compensated grade of 1.25. Eastbound, the ruling grade 
is .91 per cent. The Portland division, over which these 
locomotives will later operate, has no grade problem. 

[hese locomotives will reduce the running time of a 
75-car train from Mechanicsville to Boston, a distance 
of 210 miles, by two hours. This run will be made 
without the services of a helper engine. 

These locomotives weight 393,000 Ib., of which 250,200 
lb. is on the drivers and 104,000 Ib. on the four-wheel 
articulated trailing truck. They carry 240 Ib. boiler pres- 
sure and, with a maximum cut-off of 60 per cent, de- 
velop a tractive force of 69,400 Ib. Including the booster, 
which drives on the rear pair of trailing wheels, the total 
tractive force is 81,400 lb. 


Boiler Equipment 


Aside from the size of the firebox, which has a grate 
area of 100 sq. ft., the boiler does not differ materially 
from the usual type of design. It is of the extended 
wagon top type, the first course of which is 88 in. in 
diameter and the third course 94 in. The boiler is pro- 
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Front End of the Locomotive, Showing the Coffin Feedwater Heater 


vided with a Type E superheater and Chambers front- 
end throttle. The dry pipe is provided with a main 
shut-off valve in the dome for use in case repairs on the 
throttle or superheater are necessary when the boiler is 
under pressure. 

There are two turrets from which steam is distributed 
to the auxiliaries, both located over the top of the boiler 
just in front of the cab. One of these furnishes saturated 
steam to the injector, lubricators and steam heat system. 
The other draws superheated steam from the throttle 
pipe connection to the superheater header for use in the 
air compressor, stoker, booster, headlight turbine, blower 
and whistle. 

The petticoat pipe in the smokebox has a blower ar- 
rangement in the bottom periphery instead of connecting 
the blower to the exhaust nozzle, which is of the Good- 
fellow type. Owing to the location and construction of 
the steam dome incidental to the front-end throttle ar- 
rangement, an auxiliary inspection dome is located on 
the course next to the firebox to facilitate interior boiler 
inspection. 

The boiler lagging studs are welded to the boiler in- 
stead of being tapped in. The lagging is covered with a 
jacket made from copper-bearing steel. 


The Machinery 


The boiler is supported on frames made of manganese- 
nickel cast steel. The pedestal toes are of minimum 
depth and made wide enough to take collared pedestal 
studs which, in conjunction with the outer pedestal 
bolts, hold the pedestal cap in place. This arrangement 
draws the cap directly to the toes and eliminates the 
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fulcrum effect at the toe and consequent flexure of the 
cap found in the usual application. The key arrange- 
ment at the frame and saddle fit is the double wedge type 
with a bolt. 

All of the pedestals are equipped with Franklin auto- 





” Table of Dimensions, Weights and Proportions of the 
Boston & Maine 2-8-4 Type Locomotives 


Boston & Maine 


Ra lroad 


Type of locomotive 2-8 
Service . , ‘ Fast freight 
Cylinders, diameter and stroke . 28 in. by 30 in. 
Valve gear, type «.. ~««+ee+ Baker, long travel 
Valves, piston type, size 14 in 

Maximum travel . . a aoe SO m. 

Outside lap ... : é< . 2% in. 

Exhaust ~ Blnsd ce wiin Guuatie'e> oe *. ESE Eb 

Lead in full gear ..... Fdvadbas cs % in. 

Cut-off in full gear, per cent.........66.+++- 60 


Weights in working order: 


On drivers 250,200 Ib. 


On front truck oe ee 38.800 Ib. 
On trailing truck 104,000 Ib. 
Total engine ... 393,000 Ib. 
Tender, loaded ieb<ce dae ce 216,400 Ib. 
Wheel bases 
Driving ae se eobnet cotbece 16.8. 6 im. 
Total engine .. o odtiebbotowsbe 41 ft. 8 in. 
Total engine and tender . ; o$ oo death 80 ft. 334 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires 
Driving : >» deeat 63 in. 
Journals, diameter and length 
ae. Ge «nc ccc ccd o6 00060 ne ceeeeeunas e6 12 in. by 14 in 
Driving, others ge we ll in. by 13 in 
Front truck --+ 6% in. by 12 in 
Trailing truck 5 ids Front, 6% in. by 12 in. 
Rear, 9 in. by 14 in 
Boiler 
Type . -... Wagon top 
Steam pressure Secevevecas 240 Ib. 
Fuel sda deeds coed Bituminous 
Diameter, first ring, outside . ey ee 88 in. 
Firebox, length and width ............see++:. 150% in. by 96% in. 
Arch tubes, number and diameter .......... 2—3% in 
Tubes, number and diameter . Rod 86—2% in. 
Flues, number and diameter seeeeess 204—3% in 
Length over tube sheet@ ...........sse0eee 20 ft 
Grate area . Y cccbennedbe 100 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces 
Firebox pame'etonee 284 sq. ft. 
Arch tubes and two syphons .......... 121 sq. ft 
BUD cccemecccce cs veseguachosesacepeceoeus 1,008 sq. ft. 
Flues 718 sq. ft. 
Total evay 5,131 sq. ft. 
Superheating : 2,111 sq. ft. 
Comb. ev e and superheating 7,242 sq. ft. 
Special equ 
Superheater ‘ Type E 
Feedwater heater . seeaes secess Coffia, Type C 
Stoker ; .sseesee+ Dupont Simplex, Type B 
Booster iénbnmbbonda Franklin 
ender 
Style ‘ . ‘a .. Rectangular 
Water capacity Sey be ey: 12,000 gal. 


PU GUUNEED nc vvdcceccccvcesesseccdoccoses 18 tons 
General data estimated: 
Rated tractive force, 60 per cent.. .. 69,400 Ib., with booster, 
81,400 Ib. 


Weight proportions: 


Weight on drivers + total weight engine, per cent. 64.2 
Weight on drivers tractive force ‘ 3.6 
Total weight engine + comb. heat. surface.. 54.3 
Boiler proportions: 

Tractive force comb. heat. surface...... , ek wed eos .58 
Tractive force xX. dia. drivers comb. heat. surface. sen Oe 

Firebox heat. surface + grate area.. se 4.05 
Firebox heat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. surface 7.8 
Superheat. surface, per cent of evap. heat. surface. : : 41.2 
Comb. heat. surface + grate area..... ase ake 72.42 








matic wedges with parallel-faced floating plates and 
single taper wedges. The shoes are made of special 
bronze. 
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Design of Spring Saddles on Driving Boxes 


The spring saddles on the driving boxes are designed 
to bear on the ends and not in the center. This feature 
assures a stable setting of the saddle and eliminates un- 
even wear on the saddle seat and consequent relining with 
inserted plates. Eventual wear can be taken care of by 
building up with autogenous welding and then machining. 

The main rods, side rods, driving axles and crank 
pins are made from normalized carbon-vanadium steel. 
The rod arrangement is the Lima tandem extended main 
rod type with floating bushings on the main pins. 





Comparison of the Lima A-1 Locomotive and the Boston & 
Maine Locomotives of the Same General Design 

can) a ; ~ A- B. & M. - 

Cylinders, diameter and stroke. 28 in. by 30 in. 28 in. by 30 in. 

Cut-off in full gear.. ‘ ; 60 per cent 60 per cent 

POOR GUNNER. oso acd agdedcees -. 240 Ib 240 Ib. 

Weights in working order: 
On drivers ....... - 
On front truck . 
On trailing truck ........... 
Total engine .. ‘ 


Type 


248.200 Ib. 250,200 Ib. 
35,500 Ib. 38,800 Ib. 
101,300 Ib. 104,000 Ib. 
385,000 Ib. 393,000 Ib. 


Diameter drivers ...... 63 in. 63 in. 
Heating surfaces: 
° 337 sq. ft. 405 sq. ft. 


Firebox, incl. arch tubes 


Tubes and flues 4.773 sq. ft. 4,726 sq. ft. 
Total evaporative 5,110 sq. ft. 5,131 sq. ft. 
Superheating . . 2,111 sq. ft. 2,111 sq. ft. 
Comb. evaporative and superheating 7,221 sq. ft. 7,242 sq. ft. 
Grate area ...... peegeoedbevccces 100 sq. ft. 100 sq. ft. 
Rated tractive force: 
Engine ... owevewen ves eweeree “Gn @ 69,400 Ib. 
Engine and booster ......... . 82.600 Ib. 81,400 Ib. 
Factor of adhesion ........ pcopve “Ae 3.6 


*Each B. & M. locomotive is equipped with two Nicholson Thermic 
Sy phons. 





The locomotives are equipped with commonwealth 
ashpans with horizontal sliding doors and a mechanical 
dump. This ashpan is supported in the frame of the 
articulated four-wheel trailing truck, on which is also 
mounted a Franklin booster. The Franklin power re- 
verse gear is synchronized with the booster. 
Method of Lubrication 

The locomotives are equipped with eight-feed, force- 
feed lubricators for lubricating the steam chests, guides 
and air compressor steam cylinders. A hydrostatic lubri- 
cator provides lubrication for the Simplex Type B 
stoker and booster. All of the valve gear bearings are 
provided with Bassick Alemite high-pressure grease 
fittings. Speedee grease cups are used on the rods. 





Water Supply 

Water is supplied from the left side of the tank 
through the Coffin feedwater heater and from the right 
side through a non-lifting inspirator. A thermometer 
well.is located in the feedwater heater delivery pipe to 
facilitate taking feedwater temperatures when desired. 
The shut-off valve in the pipe from the cylinder exhaust 
to the feedwater heater is equipped with a locking device 
to insure the valve remaining open at all times while in 
service. 

















Boston & Maine 2-8-4 Type 


Freight Locomotive 
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a: 0 "= ELA Se ANS 8,96 52,978 3,195 
Barco flexible metal joints are used between the engine 3%. *-**: ao ipa he an at vt Pars 
and tender for air and steam heat connections. The air, Forest Products wetter et eweeees 61,308 66,933 69,579 
" ARE . : ‘eth = ig 65,982 66,121 75,850 
signal and steam heat terminals at the rear of the tender Mase LEE 1 253.627 255,859 255,901 
5 he oad : 7 949 s 7 
are secured on movable supports which afford flexibility Miscellaneous Heere Sede. a ee 
in lateral movement. ee ee Pe a Se Ul ee 1,024,534 1,017,394 1,076,372 
. ; : ° : luly gr seebe 850,605 839,085 897,556 
Steam heat and air signal equipment were applied to June 30 22.22.22... ’ 1,003,049 1,021,438 1.065 641 
permit incidental passenger service without preliminary — = peg or ee A--4-- aanane ye 
preparation ' oe rie - 
Cumulative total, 28 weeks... ...26,332,244 27,377,519 27,307,160 
Cab Equipped with Lockers and Fireproof Lining 
The cab is lined with fireproof Agasote. ‘ Metal sash Car Loading in Canada 
‘ is used on the sides. Each cab is equipped with a clothes ; ; f 
locker. Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 


week ended July 14 totalled 69,047 cars, an increase of 
8,887 cars over the previous week and an increase of 
5,602 cars over the same week last year. 


Freight Car Loading Total Total Cars 


The locomotives are equipped with continuous auto- 
matic train control. 
















































































Cars Rec’d from 
Wasuincron, D. C. Loaded Connections 
SVENTIF. freic - , wor » weele Totals for Canad 
EVENT E freight car loading during the week (of Se Pe 69.047 36.331 
ended July 14 amounted to 1,024,534 cars, an July 7, (1928.0. cccevesessteuss 60,160 5 TY 
~ on. oo . June 30, 1928 in & wiih ‘ 68,755 37,34 
increase of 173,929 cars as compared with the July 16. 1927 2 ete ao 34,869 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ven 4 21 28 4 It 1825 3 10172431 7 4228 $ 121926 2 9 16 23307 142/78 4 I B25 | 8 15 2229 6 1320273 1/724 1 BIS 2229 
a AS ES SA a 
} } ; = ‘ 4 ++ | a | a oe peat eh 
} ‘ ‘ + 4 + a | : a a | aaa! ‘ dpm | 
' : } | aren] Snail -_ a oe | penta | haved 
(20g TTT Trt LS 200 
| [I | codhenill sar aa Sear wo ee ew 
, , ; t > - ++ —$—+ ++ —+«— - ~—- + + + 4 
} ‘ ; ; | — fff + - a = -5 
gn | a a os 100 > 
jgiee= = ee 282k eT is 
GS } ‘ | : Wed — + + aoe : + oi + © 
b + + | ' Som =e +—t¢ 44 + fit +p +4 + Uy 
© 1000 | 2 Sa ar a8 CLIECIS LL 1000 S 
Ss a > j i } y + . S 
~ 4 Tl ry + | T | | [ —_—o oe +—+-—-+ _= TI 3 
I Wr A = a os os | 8 
~ - + + oad Sa ed +—+ + ~ 1900 = 
oll 1926. Ur rk 
= Lead | =a y: OR Pi A Se Na am mame ae wl 
a a 
[ i. | 800 
Po os oss os os tt Coe 
ao deh =ipentienedh aa | ‘ = aaa ee a oe ) +—+—+——4 
C oad T a —o-: i a oe | — ae | r oo ‘ + $4 a" 700 
| , ‘ + | a | + +$—t-——+4 + +—+—_+ +—+ T +44 + +—+ 
ee — x sarees =o See — — 22e8 Sees wee ——— — — 
i 
. _ - seas: o « : “r2A9 cA ‘ Cc lat Totals f Canadsg 
total in the holiday week preceding, and an increase ot ae ~ es ect OEE, 1.794.269 1.089.736 
7,140 and a decrease of 51,838 cars respectively as com- July 16, 1927 4 Eee 1,694,122 1,069,645 
: : “ = July 17, 192¢ Me EE bh 1,604,729 1,041,8: 
pared with loading in the corresponding weeks of 1927 a ' 
* A‘ * 


and 1926. Loading of grain and grain products and 
miscellaneous freight was larger than a year ago. Coal 
loading amounted to 148,969 cars, a decrease of 4,009 a a we 
cars as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. Loading in the Northwestern, Central Western 
and Southwestern districts was larger than a year ago. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, follows: 








Revenue Freight Car Loading 











W : Ended Saturday, July 14, 1928 

Dis 1928 1927 1926 

Faste: 231,315 232,351 241,423 

Allegher 205,493 206,003 218,485 

I ahontas 54,602 58,650 60,372 

Southern 138,529 149,803 151,080 

Northwestert 158,709 157,446 168,084 

Central West 155.348 140,265 159,278 

Conthwentert 80,538 72,876 77,650 

I W 394,595 370,587 405,012 

Total All R i 1,024,534 1,017,394 1,076,372 P ; ° . . 
Cor Brill Gas-Electric Rail Motor Car Showing Circular Mufflers 
7 ‘ $3 ; > 702 55.719 

Grain ; 3,445 oh ght} and Exhaust System 





Michigan Central an Extraordinary 
Harner 


Paid 40 per cent regular and 50 per cent extra dividends 
in 1927, virtually all out of year’s earnings 


HE Michigan Central in 1927 paid its regular 

dividend of 40 per cent on its common stock plus 

an extra dividend of 50 per cent, without affecting 
its profit and loss credit balance appreciably. The un- 
usual increase in the earnings of this road has paral- 
leled the equally unusual increase in the activity of the 
great industry of the territory it serves—that of the 
manufacture of automotive vehicles, which industry, 
both in the United States and Canada, is concentrated 
in territory served by the Michigan Central. Net that 
this one industry has been directly responsible for the 
increase in traffic and earnings; but rather that its con- 
centration, combined with its growth, has resulted in 
an increased demand for all kinds of railroad transpor- 
tation for this territory. Food supplies, building ma- 
terials, all kinds of commodities for a doubled popula- 
tion have had to be provided in the space of a few 
vears. Other things being equal, a railroad stands to 
prosper with the territory it serves, and to this fact no 
doubt is due in large part the increase of the Michigan 
Central’s dividend from its 4 per cent prior to 1921 
to the present favorable basis. The company’s corporate 
surplus at the end of 1927 stood at $88,977,884—a fig- 
ure which exceeds its capitalization, both stock and 
funded debt, by- $2,693,547. Of the outstanding capital 
stock, 187,380 shares of a par value of $100 each, 99.19 
per cent was held by the New York Central at the end 
of 1927, sixty-two additional shares having been ac- 
quired during the year by the latter company at a price 
of $1,000 per share. 


A Carrier of High-Grade Commodities 


The Michigan Central is, relatively speaking, 
primarily a catrier of passengers and high grade freight, 
rather than of low grade bulk commodities. In 1927 
passenger train revenues represented 29.3 per cent of 
total operating revenues. Of total freight tonnage in 
that year 35.8 per cent consisted of products of manu- 
factures and lL.c.l. 

The road is fitted to give excellent and fast service 
to passengers and freight traffic alike, particularly on 
its heavy traffic line—that from the Niagara frontier 
westward through Detroit to Chicago. This line is 
double tracked throughout, has a minimum of heavy 
grades and curves and is maintained to a high stand- 
ard. Automatic train control is in service between De- 
troit and Chicago and 31 per cent of the route mile- 


age of the entire system is equipped with automatic 
signals. 

The nature of the road’s freight traffic and the kind 
of handling accorded to it is reflected in the average 
speed of its freight trains, 14.9 m.p.h. in 1927, Rev- 
enue per ton-mile, 1.409 cents, also reflects the volume 
of high-grade commodities handled. 

Business in 1927 declined somewhat from that in 
1926, the road’s peak year from a standpoint of earn- 
ings. Operating revenues were $89,750,002 as against 
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The Michigan Central 


$95,524,343 in the preceding year and operating ex- 
penses were $62,244,288 as compared with $64,957,364. 
Net after charges was $16,866,558, a decline of $2,- 
097,341 from the preceding year—still sufficient, how- 
ever, as noted above, to permit dividends of 90 per 
cent without material effect on the profit and loss 
credit balance. 


Traffic Uniform 


The Michigan Central's freight traffic has been no- 
ticeably uniform in the past four years, chahges in 
the percentage relationships of the important items 
being relatively slight and apparently not indicative 
of any sharp changes in trends. This is brought out 
in Table 3, which indicates slight decreases in the rela- 
tive volume of products of agriculture, of animals and 
of forests and of slight increases in products of mines 
and manufactures. The fluctuation of traffic in tons 








Table I—Comparative Traffic and Revenue Statistics 


Aver- Revenue 
age 
haul 
160 
153 
152 
150 
146 


Revenue 
ton-miles 
(thousands) 
4,824,740 
3,127,686 
3,852,216 


Revenue 
tons 
30,203,776 
20,471,263 
25,261,826 
32,323,248 
29,273,172 
33,936,772 139 
33,181,573 136 
31,415,851 ,282, 131 


Mileage 
cents 


1,866 1,144 
1,862 
1,862 
1,863 
1,862 
1,871 
1,855 
1,858 


per ton-mile, 


Net 
after 
charges 
3,805,785 
7,725,337 
12,818,271 
14,176,448 
13,627,534 
18,806,194 
18,963,899 
16,866,558 


Net 

operating 

revenue 
10,650,240 
20,359,908 
23,850,050 
27,158,510 
25,455,138 
29,971,338 
30,566,979 
27,506,314 


Total 

operating 

expenses 
77,140,559 
52,551,945 
59,576,357 
67,639,532 
62,139,524 
61,893,039 
64,957,364 
62,244,288 


Total 
operating 
revenues 
87,790,799 
72,911,852 
83,426,407 
94,798,042 
87,614,662 
91,864,377 
95,524,343 
89,750,602 


Operating 

ratio 
87.87 
72.08 
71.41 
71.35 
70.95 
67.37 
68.00 
69.35 
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handled likewise shows no violent change in the four- 
year period. Altogether, the table discloses a well-di- 
versified and steady tonnage with a gratifying emphasis 
on high-grade commodities. 

Improved Performance and Service 

Table 2 shows the changes in operating performance 
which occurred between 1924 and 1927—heavier train 
loading (7.3 per cent) and an increase of 5.7 per cent 
in gross ton-miles with a decrease of 11.8 per cent in 
freight train-hours; train speed raised 11.2 per cent 
to almost 15 m.p.h.; gross ton-miles per train-hour in- 
creased almost 20 per cent, and a gain of 11.6 per cent 
in fuel efficiency. 

On the other hand, slight declines will be noted in 
average car speed, average car loading and net ton-miles 
per car day. Such figures undoubtedly reflect the im- 
proved service the road is giving to its shippers in the 
matter of car service, 

Expenditures for maintenance of way, maintenance 
of equipment and transportation during the past four 
years, together with their ratios to operating revenues, 
were as follows: 


Maintenance ; f Maintenance % of % of 

Year of Way Oper of Oper. Transportation Oper. 
Rev Equipment Rev Rev. 

1924 $11,177,679 12.8 $16,457,962 18.8 ore eee #2 1 34.8 
1925 10,415,588 11.3 17,618,141 19.2 26,219 31.8 
1926 11,528,183 12.1 18,064,540 18.9 2) 900 bos 31.3 
1927 ] 44,919 16,718,888 18.6 2¢ 52 §5 32.9 


Modern Locomotives Reduce M, of E. Expense 

The most important decrease in expenses to be noted 
in 1927, as compared with 1926, that in maintenance of 
equipment, is ascribed to the replacement of older loco- 
motives by new and improved ones and to a reduced 


Table 2—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating 








Statistics 
Per cent 
1927 1924 of change 
Inc. Dec 

Mileage operated neds 1,820 1,827 0.4 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) ..-12,435,692 11,768,557 5.7 
Net ton-miles (thousands) «+ 4,425,794 4,446,442 0.5 
Freight train-miles (thousands) = 6,724 6,826 1.5 
Freight locomotive-milés (thousands). . 7,179 7,285 1.5 
Freight car-miles (thousands) 2éen 364,357 340,944 6.9 
Freight train-hours 450,095 510,548 11.8 
Tons of coal consumed by freight locos. 797,367 851,581 6.4 
Car-miles per day 29.3 31.1 5.8 
Net tons per loaded car con ‘ 19.9 20.3 2.0 
Per cent loaded to total car-miles - 61.0 64.3 5.1 
Net ton-miles per car day... bis 356 406 12.3 
Freight cars per train . 55.2 50.9 8.5 
Gross tons per train : 1,849 1,724 7.3 
Net tons per train ; ’ ‘ 658 651 1,1 
Train speed, miles per train-hour ‘ 14.9 13.4 11.2 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour , 27,629 23,051 19.9 
Net ton-miles per train-hour : 9,833 8,709 1.4 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles 114 129 11.6 
Loco. miles { ( ay 65.6 55.6 18.0 
Per cent freight locos. unservice able : 21.7 16.3 33.1 
Per cent freight cars unserviceable. ... 4.2 5.3 20.8 


number of freight cars requiring repairs. Transporta- 
tion expenses declined somewhat, due to a decrease in 
traffic, but such savings were, in part, offset by higher 
wages. The table, shows, however, along with fairly 
steady outlays on maintenance, a definite declining ten- 
dency in the ratio of transportation expenses to operat- 
ing revenues, reflecting greater efficiency in the han- 
dling of the freight business, not counteracted by in- 
creased wages. It will be noted (Table 1) that for 
three years the road has been able to keep its operating 
ratio safely under 70. 

Net increase in the road’s property investment ac- 
count was $2,859,753 in 1927. In 1924 it was $12,610,- 
269: in 1925, $6,048,908, and in 1926, $8,911,228. 
Equipment acquired from 1924-27 included 15 Mika- 
do type locomotives, 15 Pacific type, 10 of the 46-4 
type and 20 eight-wheel switchers; 4,450 freight train 
cars and 146 passenger train cars. Additions and bet- 
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terments to roadway and structures have been well 
distributed over the system—additional enginehouse 
facilities at one point, a new freight station at another, 
etc. There have been completed, however, three im- 
provements of major importance; viz. a new classi- 
fication yard at North Toledo, a new bridge over the 
Niagara and a modern Lc.l terminal at Detroit. All 
these expenditures have undoubtedly had a favorable 


Table 3—Percentage of Important Commodities and Classes 
to Total Revenue Tonnage 





1924 1925 1926 1927 
Products of Agriculture ..... 9.6 8.4 7.7 8.2 
Animals and Products............. 3.5 2.9 2.7 2.6 
See GET codes cencvesces 23.3 22.4 23.2 24.7 
Clay, Gravel, Sand & Stone...... 15.8 17.1 18.3 17.3 
Total, Products of Mines........... 45 45.2 48.2 47.6 
Products of Forests. ...........+++:. 8.2 7.6 6.5 5.8 
Bar atid Sheet Iron, Structural 
Bee amb FOO ces cc bie cecsvse 3.4 4.4 4.2 4.2 
Automobiles and Trucks ........ 4.1 4.9 5.1 4.8 
Other Manufactures & Misc...... 8.3 8.4 8.3 8.9 
Total, Products of Mfg. & Misc.. 30.6 32.9 32.1 32.9 
Ealcdy “UGE c0ccedbeeteeenes vee 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.9 
Total Revenue Tonnage, All Traffic, was 29,273, 14 in 1924; 31,053,633 


in 1925; 33,181,573 in 1926, and 31,415, 851 in 19 











effect on the Michigan Central’s operating perform- 
ance and service. In common with most roads serving 
territory of comparatively dense population, the Michi- 
gan Central has also found it necessary to engage 
practically all the time in grade crossing elimination 
projects at various points on its lines. 


1928 Earnings Holding Up Well 


There were no important financial developments dur- 
ing 1927 excepting the maturity of $6,443,624 of 
equipment trust certificates which was met and the 
outstanding funded debt reduced by that amount. 

During the first five months of 1928 earnings have 
shown a tendency to increase, net railway operating 
income being $8,823,717 for the period as compared 
with $8,515,413 for the same period in 1927. 

The application of the New York Central to acquire 
control of the Michigan Central by lease is still pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Tue McCook Division of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
located in western Nebraska and eastern Colorado, in 1927 for 
the fourth successive year won first place in safety performance 
on that railroad. Operating 787 miles of line, which includes 
two car repair yards and the shops at Denver, the McCook 
division had reportable injuries of 0.14 per cent or one injury 
for each 714 men employed. 








Miss Vivian Eddy, Stenographer in the Elizabeth, N. J., Car 
Shops of the C. of N. J., the Road’s Representative in 
a Parade at Allentown, Pa., Which Celebrated Its 
Arrival in the 100,000 Population Class 
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Younger Stores Men “Write Up” 
Supply Conditions  .——im.. 
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Papers submitted in annual con- 
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test conducted by A. R.A. Divi- & 
sion VI describe troubles and 
offer many suggestions—Em- 


ployee training stressed 


HERE is zeal and intelligence among | 

the younger men in railway purchases i 

and stores work and they are thinking, # 
—thinking about their problems and the prob- | 
lems of the railroad and thinking out ways and means 
of meeting them. This is evident from the papers 
which have been written during the past six months by 
junior officers and employees in these departments un- 
der the urge of a contest held by the Purchases and 
Stores division of the American Railway Association. 

There were 62 papers entered in this contest from 22 
roads as follows: Southern Pacific, 16; Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, 7; Northern Pacific, 7; Missouri Pacific, 
4; Canadian National, 5; Southern, 3; Union Pacific, 
2; Kansas City Southern, 2; and one each from the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago Great Western; IIlinois 
Central; New York Central; Texas & Pacific; Atlantic 
Coast Line; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Bangor & 
Aroostook; Boston & Maine; Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois; Fort Worth & Denver; Lehigh Valley and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Scrap handling, employee training, delays of material, 
purchasing, conservation, specifications and co-operation 
are a few of the subjects discussed in these papers in 
which 15 storekeepers, 11 clerks, and 12 foremen have 
presented an interesting record of their viewpoints and 
also suggestions for improving the supply service.* 

The principal aim of the supply service, writes S. A. 
Hayden, chief clerk to the general storekeeper of the 
M-K-T, is to provide suitable materials where and when 
required, at the lowest cost to the property and to store 
and care for them properly. The railroads have spent 
huge sums to provide modern store facilities, reclama- 
tion plants, shop delivery systems, supply trains, auto- 
mobile trucks, electric and crane trucks, tractors and 
trailers, steam and overhead cranes and other devices 
of proven value. In fact, every known facility encour- 
aging the co-ordination of the department into a com- 
posite section for the realization of the most effectual 
results, is utilized, but despite all this, do we actually 
accomplish the results expected of the “Service?” 

The supply section is extensive, and is probably the 
one organization in the railroad field dealing directly 
with every other unit of the railroad. For this reason, 
if no other, our relations with the other departments 
must be harmonious. To achieve success we must 
receive their active co-operation. 


* The winning papers in the contest were published in the Railway Age 
Daily Edition, of June 23 


No small proportion of the vast material stocks on 
the railroads today comprises materials purchased for 
improvement work or for some specific work, which 
for some reason has been postponed indefinitely or at 
least not completed until long after the scheduled time. 
In a large per cent of such cases, the work is deferred 
or discontinued after materials have been prepared, re- 
sulting in large sums of money being tied up in dead 
stocks, with heavy carrying charges and extra handling 
expenses. 

Unfortunately, the carrying charges on such unused 
materials are concealed, with the result that they do not 
receive the consideration which their importance de- 
serves. Notwithstanding the concealed nature, these 
are actual expenses, because where money is tied up in 
dead stocks, additional capital must be obtained for 
use in operating the property. If such charges were 
allocated to the particular operation for which the 
material was procured, some mature consideration 
would be given the “Material Dollar” when programs 
are re-arranged. 

The ideal attainment from the standpoint of “Supply 
Efficiency” would be the establishment of a dependable 
budget system for material purchases to function with 
a budget for improvement or program work, which is 
formulated before the beginning of each new year and 
adhered to. If the condition of equipment warrants an 
expenditure for its improvement at the beginning of the 
year and the material is purchased for it, why postpone 
the work indefinitely because the seasonal traffic may 
demand some other class of equipment? Shop facilities 
on most roads are adequate to handle more work than 
is done, and if working budgets are made flexible 
enough, seasonal requirements can well be taken care 
of in addition to and at the same time with the regular 
scheduled projects. Our difficulties do not spring from 
our form of organization but from the apparent failures 
of ourselves and others fully to appreciate and utilize, 
according to its principles, the organization we have. 

We must continually and convincingly present to our 
executives, concludes Mr. Hayden, the possibilities and 
necessities of our service, expecting the whole-hearted 
co-operation of all departments and the active assist- 
ance and support of our executive officers. 

A drawback to stores efficiency, outlines R. G. Beck- 
er, division storekeeper, Southern Pacific, is a continual 
changing of the class of cars from one division to 
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another. There are many items carried which cannot 
always be disposed of when the change is made, for the 
reason that some of the same class of cars remain on 
the division. It would be an advantage to all division 
points if any surplus material which accumulates would 
be sent direct to a general store. 

Furthermore, the movement of company material 
through the operating department should be done on the 
same basis as commercial material. Often, there is a 
lack of service in getting cars moved promptly. In 
order to give service to the user of material the store- 
keeper must get service in the transportation of com- 
pany material. Through it, smaller stock balances can 
be maintained and the service improved. 

Hold Careless Users Accountable 

J. H. Sagarsky, chief clerk, Northern Pacific, sug- 
gests that a saving would be effected if those actually 
responsible for ordering the materials and supplies, 
where any unwarranted surplus is reflected on the 
monthly stock sheet, were called to account. As it is 
today, he points out, standard stock items show a pro- 
per disbursement but the special stock keeps the stock- 
keeper between the “devil and the sea.” 

F. C. Kramp, division storekeeper, Southern Pacific, 
emphasizes that efficient service and stock control can 
result only from close supervision and constant study 
of operation costs by the storekeeper and his assistant. 
The storekeeper’s personal survey and knowledge of 
division requirements, he writes, are vital to both the 
general and district storekeeper, reflecting requirements 
intelligently as to purpose, place and time. 


Eliminate the Waste 


Efficiency in stores operation will be reflected by the 
zeal and effectiveness with which waste is eliminated, 
writes J. G. Glynn, chief. clerk, stores department, 
Canadian National, who also adds, that since no indus- 
trial establishment would entertain the idea of an in- 
discriminate regard for cash or permit it being care- 
lessly held for the sake of convenience, it is just as 
reasonable that the stores department of a railroad 
should put its material on a basis of sound protection. 


Curb Careless Use 


Supervision in the use of material and supplies, 
points out A. C. Smith, general foreman, Southern 
Pacific, is very important in the control of waste and 
should be given the same consideration as the super- 
vision of labor. We cannot expect to get a high degree 
of service and efficiency out of material and supplies 
if employees are allowed to use monkey wrenches for 
hammers, ten-penny nails where eight-penny nails 
would suffice ; two-by-four lumber where two-by-three- 
inch lumber would do, etc. Nor can we allow the dis- 
carding of tools, brooms, carbon paper, etc., before 
every bit of service had been obtained from them. 


Ship Supplies Only When Needed 


Material should not be shipped out on a railroad 
until gangs are working and are ready to use it, is the 
recommendation of D. M. Horgan, general foreman 
of stores, Southern Pacific. There is always danger of 
a job being postponed and the material not used but 
allowed to lie around and deteriorate. Material for 
specific jobs should be assembled at division or general 
stores and held in readiness for quick delivery. If 
this service is as good as it should be, there will be 
little trouble in winning the confidence of the using de- 
partment in such a practice. 
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Hold Daily Conferences 


Much information of value to the storekeeper can be 
secured by discussing daily with shop foremen the ma- 
terial required as the repair work on locomotives and 
cars progresses, points out Howard Crouse, general 
foreman stores, Texas & Pacific, who also maintains, 
that the storekeeper should know the class of repairs 
each locomotive in the shop is to receive, since the class 
of repairs will determine the material to use to a large 
extent, especially heavy parts, such as boiler tubes, 
boiler boxes, etc. If this information is always obtain- 
ed and the material requirements checked according to 
the class of repairs locomotives are receiving, many 
delays will be avoided, for the reason that the .supply 
department will have sufficient time to secure the parts 
necessary to make the repairs before the material is 
required. 


More Scrap Sorting and Reclamation 


It is the recommendation of G. W. Lieber, superin- 
tendent of reclamation, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, in an 
unusually well prepared paper on scrap handling, that 
railroads devote more attention to the preparation of 
scrap for the market. During recent years, writes Mr. 
Lieber, the scrap pile has become more attractive 
through its possibilities for substantial economies in 
the reclaiming or reconditioning of materials which 
have become unsuited for further use in their present 
condition, but which coyld be repaired in an efficient 
manner and made to serve a further purpose. 

As a further means of reducing their expenses, there- 
by increasing their earnings, an intensive study has been 
made of the markets for scrap and the possibilities of 
reclamation, as a result of which railroad scrap; has 
been removed from a liability to an asset and railroad 
managements, as a rule, have shown a very decided in- 
terest in the economies that are possible from this 
source. 

Ordinarily speaking, scrap consists of material of 
no great value, having served its original purpose.,be- 
fore reaching the scrap classification ; however, it repre- 
sents a greater value in dollars and cents when properly 
prepared and classified. Few realize the importance 
of handling properly an article that has been consigned 
to the scrap pile. It may represent an insignificant sum 
in actual money, whereas, if properly prepared and 
classified it will demand a price several times greater. 
The return to the railroads is increased materially, the 
employment for labor is increased, increasing home pay 
rolls and aiding considerably in the local prosperity 
which ultimately results in increased revenue to the rail- 
roads and brings about a better feeling between the 
railroads and the public. 

Equipment is necessary for preparing the scrap 
economically. Because of the lack of such equipment, 
many railroads are compelled to dispose of their scrap 
under a low-priced classification, whereas if better 
equipment were installed, the scrap could be sold under 
a higher classification and be paying dividends on the 
investment, It is quite natural for any buyer of scrap 
to patronize the railroad that carefully sorts and proper- 
ly prepares its scrap for the market. He can rely on 
each shipment being of correct classification and is 
naturally willing to pay a premium to such a railroad 
rather than buy at random and prepare it for market 
in his own yard. 

Were 1 a buyer of scrap, continues Mr. Lieber, | 
would study carefully the producer’s facilities for class- 
ifying scrap and offer to the most efficiently equipped 
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producer a premium for scrap which would be ready 
ca immediate use in mills and furnaces, thereby elimi- 
nating the necessity of my unloading, assorting it and 
reloading it for market. 

Reclamation should be encouraged, Mr. Lieber adds. 
Economy in actual operations should be the first and 
most essential consideration and should be given 
thorough study before adopting any reclamation prac- 
tices. Up-to-date equipment and good mechanics are 
necessary to promote efficiency. The lack of these has 
also reflected considerably on reclamation plants. If an 
article is worth reclaiming, it is worth considering from 
every angle before the operation is accepted. Consult- 
ing committees on reclamation should be organized and 
meet semi-annually, reviewing present practices, recom- 
mending new operations that will reflect actual savings 
consistent with the service rendered and discouraging 
practices that are unprofitable. In this manner rail- 
roads are assured of reclamation that will render 
efficient service to the using departments and increase 
the demand for the products. A concerted effort to- 
ward uniform reclamation practices is also highly 
recommended and will do more than any other one thing 
to insure results that will justify the continuation and 
possible extension of this work. 


Centralize Surplus 


A remedy not fully developed for surpluses of slow- 
moving standard material, points out R. L. Long, divi- 
sion storekeeper, Northern Pacific, is to carry it at only 
a few designated points convenient for quick movement 
to a number of locations. The necessity for carrying 
protective items is usually obvious but, considering that 
the money values involved are usually quite large, care- 
ful thought to increasing the territory served as far 


as possible should also result in a considerable saving. 


A. F. E. Material 


Where material is being ordered for authorized jobs, 
adds John A. Powers, chief clerk, Southern Pacific, 
makers of requisitions should specify the date material 
will be required before submitting the requisitions to the 
stores department, and the stores department should be 
furnished with all such requisitions at one time so that 
the material may be assembled at a centralized point 
and shipped to the job on the date specified. 


More Specifications 


Economical purchasing, maintains D. D. Phillips, 
clerk, Boston & Maine, depends on specifications. The 
purchase price is only one consideration of many in- 
volved in securing ultimate economy. It is a means 
toward an end, not the end itself. 

Great assistance in striking the combination of qual- 
ty and price required may be obtained by the use of a 
pecification which can analyze beforehand the use to 

vhich the material is to be put, the labor involved and 
other items that can not be considered adequately on 

e basis of a single purchase with only general ideas 
nd memory as a guide. Through the use of the 
specification we can defeat the suppliers who would 
ell us an article which is inferior. 

If in the purchase of goods we trust to “brand” 
names, and buy only the “best,” we will probably get a 
rood article at an excessive cost. It is believed by 

me that if you pay $25 for an article, you will get 
‘25 worth; if you pay $50, you will get $50 worth. 
This is untrue, since the price of any article includes 

‘t only raw material but also the manufacturing costs, 
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sales expense and profit, which vary with every mill. A 
laboratory operating on the same procedure as the 
United States Bureau of Standards, recently compared 
nine different makes of sheeting. The make ranking 
eighth in quality was second in price, while of two 
makes identical in quality, one sold for 2% times as 
much as the other. A government analysis proved that 
a paint costing $6 a gallon could be made for $0.87 a 
gallon. 

The opinion held on the relative merits of competing 
brands by the man who actually uses the material, al- 
though always of interest, is hardly an accurate guide to 
quality, particularly when the difference is only a shade. 
Though his opinions are usually honest, he may be un- 
consciously in favor of one particular brand. A com- 
pany dealing in special steel parts insists that its price 
is high because the quality of its steel is superior, but 
careful testing by impartial experts has proved there 
is nothing to this claim. 

An endeavor to obtain high quality by paying high 
prices makes us the certain target for a multitude of 
divergent sales arguments, many entirely aside from the 
point, and many of them absolutely false, until the 
situation has become so involved and confused that we 
can hardly hope to purchase a suitable article at a fair 
price. Once again, we are inviting confusion by failing 
to describe adequately the article required. An iron 
mill may urge the necessity of using a high grade of bar 
iron for use as spring bands, and if we have no stand- 
ard we cannot know whether the mill is right. If, how- 
ever, our own experts have given this subject their 
study, and have issued specifications, their findings, 
made after intimate contact with actual working condi- 
tions, will be far more accurate than the surmise of 
someone engaged in making iron for the industry in 
general. 

Sales arguments, carefully thought out to convince 
the customer of the superiority of each particular brand 
of switch lamps or wire rope or what not, are effective- 
ly leveled by specifications which state what may and 
may not be allowed and which confine sales appeal to 
prompt deliveries and efficient service. These features 
are well worth consideration and much more important 
than the issues actually raised. 

We have outgrown the period when weight in pounds 
or quantity in pieces constitute a fair exchange for a 
given sum of money. We must know what that weight 
or those units mean in actual service under usual work- 
ing conditions. Are we getting a pure linen cloth or 
is it fifty per cent cotton? Is the gasoline of 62 or 70 
deg. under test? Have the forgings a tensile strength 
of 85,000 Ib. or 110,000 Ib. per sq. in? Are there just 
the right amounts of carbon and manganese in the bar 
steel for the particular purpose? The law protects fully 
on actual quantity in weight, pieces or volume, but gives 
almost no protection on quality, which is frequently of 
greater importance than price per unit. 

We can safeguard quality by using the specifications 
which will insure suitable quality, and put purchases on 
a straight price basis where they should be, with the 
proper precautions thus taken. We cannot, however, 
overestimate the importance of inspecting and testing all 
materials purchased to specification. Unless we con- 
stantly check material received, the way is left open 
for dishonest manufacturers to gain an advantage by 
furnishing material not the equal of that called for. 
This puts a premium on cheating and changes the speci- 
fication system from a good to an evil one. Specifica- 
tions are worse than useless without thorough inspec- 
tion and test. 
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Specifications do not represent a panacea for all pur- 
chasing problems. Some of these they cannot touch. 
Like other useful devices they have their limitations 
but within their legitimate fields they do their work that 
nothing else can do quite as well or efficiently. Specifi- 
cations and scientific purchasing are bound to become 
more general as time passes, and the savings thus made 
will materially aid general railroad prosperity. 

Penalize Delinquent Manufacturers 

There are three classes of manufacturers which the 
purchasing agent should avoid, points out G. C. Browne, 
chief clerk stores, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. They 
are the manufacturer who is careless about his ship- 
ments; the one who is slow in filling orders; and the 
manufacturer of defective goods. The manufacturer 
who is continually shipping the wrong material ov the 
wrong size of material or the correct material to the 
wrong station can cause a great loss to the company in 
the space of a year, if the purchasing agent continues 
to patronize him. Every item of material received unfit 
for use because of negligent loading as well as erron- 
eous shipment involves correspondence, and in addition 
to this, there is the time lost in waiting for the correct 
material to be shipped or the cost in making repairs or 
replacement. If the storekeeper, moreover, cannot de- 
pend upon reasonably prompt delivery, it becomes 
necessary to carry a larger stock to keep from running 
short, and in cases, it would be better economy to pay 
more for an article and to have it shipped by passenger 
train than to wait on slow delivery. 


More Standardizing 

Why, asks C. E. Berry, assistant district storekeeper, 
New York Central, should we have a dozen or more 
different types of shop tools in shops doing the same 
class of work and working under the same conditions? 
The principle of standardization can be applied to a 
great number of items which the railroad companies at 
present are purchasing and using, which would increase 
their efficiency and release a considerable amount of 
money tied up in slow-moving maintenance material. 


Co-operation Indispensable 


That the need for co-operation is felt in conducting 
the affairs of the supply department is evident in the 
large numbers of papers devoted to this subject. Co- 
operation, writes H. C. Morgan, chief clerk, Southern, 
in the ordering of material is the first thing that is es- 
sential in order to maintain at all times the stock actual- 
ly required and to prevent the accumulation of surplus 
material. It is easy for the stores’ department to order 
material, based on past consumption but unless the other 
departments keep it advised as to changes that are going 
to be made and as to additional items that will be 
needed, some items will be ordered and never used. In 
some instances, equipment will be held until the material 
is received from the manufacturers. 


Study the Man Power 


While there is an abundance of thought given to 
various purchasing and handling material, cautions H. 
F. Burnett, general foreman stores, Kansas City South- 
ern, we must not lose sight of the fact that our man 
power is the most important factor to develop. With 
capable men, consistently picked, trained and stimulated 
the less important ideas regarding the storing, distribu- 
tion and even the purchasing of material will work in 
as a matter of course. 

All successful methods of stimulation, moreover, he 
adds, must operate with the employees’ point of view 
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constantly in mind. Employees judge with considerable 
shrewdness the motives ‘tinderlying any move and no 
insincere plan can have any lasting effect. Employees 
are easily stimulated to better work by example and 
when little or no attention is given to the appearance of 
working quarters, there is no natural encouragement for 
the employees to be neat and careful about their work. 

An opportunity for rewarding meritorious work 
should never be overlooked. It stimulates the recipient 
to increased effort and encourages others. Too often, 
promotions go by favor. The result is a marked dis- 
content among the rank and file. The lack of promo- 
tion deprives many an organization of the services of 
men who feel that their ambitions are thwarted. 

To this, R. J. Hencken, chief purchasing clerk, 
Southern Pacific, adds, when a section stockman’s mind 
has been trained to detect waste, waste will gradually 
be eliminated and management will profit by the outlook 
of the man handling the material. 

Every storekeeper and foreman of stores, continues 
F. J. Hanlon, storekeeper, Pennsylvania, faces the prob- 
lem not only of building an organization of workers 
that will most effectively and most economically carry 
on the operations, but also of keeping this organization 
up to pitch if he is to report progress on his daily bal- 
ance sheet. It should be the responsibility of a store- 
keeper to select such men with the utmost care, not only 
considering their present capabilities but future possi- 
bilities. Once the new man has been selected and be- 
fore he is actually put to work he should be made to 
see his relationship to the organization and be given to 
understand that he will receive the opportunity to fill 
more important positions as he prepares himself for 
them. When he has been assigned to the work, he 
should be given particular attention and instruction un- 
til he thoroughly understands what is expected of him. 

Training may be imparted in various ways; by per- 
sonal contact of the supervisor with the men; by allow- 
ing the men to assist those employed in higher positions 
and by a systematized course of schooling, accomplished 
by regularly scheduled informal meetings at which 
topics of general interest are discussed. 


Inaugurate Schools 


We believe, adds John Drennon, chief clerk to the 
district storekeeper, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, than an 
organization on each railroad devoted to the training of 
prospective executives would be an improvement over 
the present method of officers personally coaching their 
immediate subordinates. It is the belief that some cap- 
able officer of each road should be assigned the work 
and every store department employee should be given 
an opportunity to attend the school. 


Less Firing and Better Hiring 


The importance of employee training in the stores 
work is summed up by G. A. Goerner, traveling store- 
keeper, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. One of the es- 
sentials for the efficient and economical operation of 
any business, he writes, is a competent and contented 
organization. Twice our general storehouse burned to 
the ground, but the work was carried on with remark- 
ably little delay to the using departments because the 
organization was there with trained men still at the 
head. The storekeepers, chief cle-ks and foremen have 
the direct responsibility of every employee under them. 
They owe it to their employers to develop the best 
organization possible and it is their moral duty to sub- 
ordinates to help train them. Anybody given sufficient 
authority may discharge employees but it takes a real 
executive to make a good man out of a makeshift. 
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Fruits and Vegetables Shipped 
Long Distances 


HE wide range of distribution of fresh fruits 
and vegetables produced in the United States 
and the extremely long hauls necessary for their 
transportation by railroad to the principal consuming 
markets are strikingly shown in a bulletin (No. 31) 
just issued by the Bureau of Railway Economics on a 
study of the origin and distribution of carlot unloads 
of 18 fresh fruits and vegetables during 1927 at 66 
important markets. 

The total domestic rail shipments of these 18 com- 
modities aggregated 906,192 cars, while the number of 
cars unloaded in the 66 markets amounted to 604,414 
cars, or nearly 65 per cent of the total shipments, of 
which 583,981 cars were domestic products and 20,- 
433 cars were imports. 

While the principal producing and shipping areas for 
many of these commodities are located along the south- 
ern and western seaboards, the study shows, the prin- 
cipal markets for fresh fruits and vegetables are con- 
centrated in the territory east of the Mississippi river 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. Six lead- 
ing markets, in order New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
3oston, Detroit and Pittsburgh, alone received more 
than half of the total rail shipments of these fruits and 
vegetables consigned to the entire 66 principal markets 
and as California and Florida led in the shipments of 
these commodities their location emphasizes the long 
raih'hauls by which they are handled. 

The importance of the 66 markets as outlets for rail 
shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables is indicated 
by the fact that from 80 to 84 per cent of the total rail 
shipments of lettuce, grapefruit and celery were un- 
loaded in these markets; from 77 to 80 per cent of 
the cantaloupes, grapes and melons; from 71 to 74 
per cent of the onions, pears, oranges, tomatoes and 
strawberries ; from 61 to 67 per cent of: the sweet po- 
tatoes, cabbage, plums and prunes; from 50 to 60 per 
cent of watermelons, white potatoes, peaches and ap- 


Influence of Length of Haul 


As indicating that length of haul has little influence 
on the movement of fresh fruits and vegetables charts 
included in the bulletin show that California, for ex- 
ample, the most distant producing state from each of 
the five principal markets, furnished 33.1 per cent of 
the total cars of fresh fruits and vegetables unloaded 
at New York City in 1927. It also accounted for 29.4 
per cent of the unloads at Chicago; 28.7 per cent of 
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those at Philadelphia; 35.7 per cent at Boston, and 27.6 
per cent at Detroit. 

“This seems to make it clear,” the bulletin says, “that 
transportation costs do not restrict the movement of 
fresh fruits and vegetables from producing areas to 
consuming markets.” The study also shows that rail 
shipments of fresh fruits and vegetables have practical- 
ly doubled in the last ten years. 

The extent to which commodities from the more dis- 
tant points of production compete with those from 
sources nearer the markets is shown in tables included 
in the bulletin by such examples as 4,000 carloads of 
apples from Washington being unloaded in New York 
as compared with 4,500 from New York state; 529 
cars of cabbage from Texas in Chicago in competition 
with 347 cars from Wisconsin; 38 carloads of straw- 
berries from Missouri at Providence, R. I., in compe- 
tition with 33 from Maryland and 30 from Delaware, 
and 901 cars of lettuce at Boston from California in 
competition with 215 from New York state. 


Origin of Loads 


Nearly the entire shipment of plums and prunes orig- 
inated in the Pacific coast states, while nearly 49 per 
cent of the unloads were in the markets of the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states, representing a com- 
plete cross-country haul. Similar illustrations could 
be presented for lemons, and to a lesser degree for 
grapes and pears. 

Products from the Pacific coast and Gulf states 
moved the greatest distances. Nearly 43 per cent of 
the California carloads of fruits and vegetables trav- 
eled over 3,000 miles, nearly 35 per cent traveled be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 miles, while the remaining 22 
per cent traveled less than 2,000 miles. About 60 per 
cent of Washington’s products traveled between 2,000 
and 3,000 miles. Over 82 per cent of the products from 
Florida, about 73 per cent from Idaho, over 61 per- 
cent from Colorado and over 58 per cent from Texas 
moved between 1,000 and 2,000 miles. The greater 
part of the products from Georgia, Minnesota and 
Maine moved from 500 to 1,000 miles. The bulk of the 
products from Virginia, Wisconsin and New York 
traveled less than 500 miles. 


Some extracts from the bulletin are as follows: 

From a rail-shipping standpoint, white potatoes stand 
first, apples second, grapes third, oranges fourth, fol- 
lowed in order by lettuce, watermelons, peaches, cab- 
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bage, cantaloupes and onions. But from the stand- 
point of unloads in the 66 markets the order is some- 
what different. White potatoes take the lead, nearly 
one-fourth of the unloads in these markets being of this 
product. Next in line is grapes, followed by oranges, 
apples, lettuce, cantaloupes, watermelons, onions, cab- 
bage and tomatoes. These ten commodities represent 
over 80 per cent of the combined unloads. 
Sources of the Traffic 

Unloads of the 18 domestic fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in the 66 markets amounted to 583,981 cars in 
1927; of this total, California supplied 183,609 cars, or 
31.4 per cent; Florida supplied 10.2 per cent; New 
York State, 6.5 per cent; Virginia, 4.7 per cent; Maine, 
4.6 per cent; Washington, 4.3 per cent; Georgia, 3.7 
per cent, and Texas, 2.6 per cent. Idaho, Colorado, and 
Michigan each supplied from 2.2 to 2.5 per cent; Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Arizona and North Carolina each 
supplied about 2 per cent, while the remaining 33 states 
supplied from less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent 
to 1% per cent each. 

In the case of grapes, for example, 94 per cent came 
from California. That state also supplied 54 per cent 
of the pears; 57 per cent of the plums and prunes; 100 
per cent of the lemons; 66 per cent of the oranges; 
63 per cent of the cantaloupes, and 59 per cent of the 
lettuce. Florida was the principal source of supply for 
grapefruit, celery and tomatoes, furnishing respective- 
ly 92 per cent, 32 per cent, and 36 per cent of the total 
unloads of those commodities. Georgia was the prin- 
cipal source of supply of two commodities, supplying 
44 per cent of the peaches and 38 per cent of the water- 
melons. Washington was the largest source of supplv 
for apples; North Carolina for strawberries; New York 
for cabbage; Indiana for onions; Maine for white po- 
tatoes, and Virginia for sweet potatoes. 


New York the Largest Market 


Considering the 18 products combined, New York 
City was the largest receiving market. The aggregate 
unloads in New York amounted to 125,411 cars, or 
about 22 per cent of the total for the 66 markets as a 
whole. Chicago was second, receiving 63,669 cars; 
Philadelphia, third, with 35,051 cars; Boston, fourth, 
with 33,211 cars; Detroit, fifth, with 22,247 cars, ana 
Pittsburgh, sixth, with 21,248 cars. More than half 
the total unloads in the 66 markets were received by 
these six cities. 

New York City was also the principal market for 
each of the 18 products, considered separately, Chicago 
was second in all products except cabbage, Philadelphia 
ranking second for that commodity. 

New York City’s percentage of the domestic unloads 
of pears in the 66 markets was 44 per cent; grapes, 29 
per cent; plums and prunes, 28 per cent; apples and 
cantaloupes, 25 per cent; tomatoes, 24 per cent; let- 
tuce, 23 per cent; oranges, celery and onions, 22 per 
cent; peaches, 21 per cent; grapefruit, 20 per cent. In 
the case of the other commodities, the New York pro- 
portion ranged between 10 and 20 per cent. 

Cleveland, for example, drew from 45 different states, 
Chicago, 43 states; Milwaukee from 42; New York, 
Detroit and St. Louis from 41; Boston, Jacksonville 
and Indianapolis from 40; Louisville, Cincinnati and 
Minneapolis from 39; Birmingham, Toledo and New 
Orleans from 38 states. The remaining 51 markets re- 
ceived their supply from 10 to 37 states. 

California, Texas and Arizona served all of the 66 
markets with one or more of the 18 products. Wash- 
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ington, Oregon, Idaho, Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana 
and Florida supplied from 60 to 65 markets each. Four- 
teen states furnished unloads for between 50 and 58 
markets. Nine states supplied from 40 to 48 markets, 
and the other 15 states unloaded some commodities in 
from 2 to 38 markets. California grapes, cantaloupes 
and lettuce were unloaded in all of the 66 markets. Its 
oranges, celery and onions went to 64 markets, and its 
lemons to 63 markets. Arizone lettuce was unloaded at 
65 markets, and its cantaloupes were supplied to 62. 
Washington apples went to 65 markets, its pears to 51, 
its lettuce to 46, and its onions to 43. 

Onions from Texas reached 63 markets, tomatoes 
62 and cabbage 61. Colorado lettuce was unloaded at 
59 markets, while its cantaloupes went to 54. 

Florida furnished 63 markets with grapefruit, 58 
with oranges, 56 with tomatoes and 55 with celery. 
Virginia white potatoes went io 50 markets, and its 
sweet potatoes, apples and cabbage to 45 markets. Other 
States supplied varying numbers of the commodities 
to between 30 and 40 markets. 


Length of Rail Hauls 


The predominance of long hauls of fruits and vege- 
tables from producer to consumer is well illustrated by 
the accompanying table. The table distributes, according 
to distance groupings, the 18 fresh fruits and vegetables 
supplied by the leading producing states in 1927 to the 
66 markets. 

The states are arranged from left to right accord- 
ing to the proponderance of long hauls. 

The mileages on which the compilations are based 
were taken from the table of official distances pub- 
lished by the United States War Department. 

The unloads of the 18 commodities arranged by 
source of domestic supply are given in an accompany- 
ing table. 


Tue Lerpzic Farr, at which it is expected that there will be 
an international exhibit of approximately 10,000 modern indus- 
trial products, will be held this fall from August 26 to Sep- 
tember 1. About 100 special exposition buildings are used for 
these displays. 
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Locomotive Equipped for Sending and Receiving 
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McManamy Criticizes Private Car 
Practices 






Commissioner finds illegality in transportation 
of cars for other roads 


onnection with the use of rall- 


RACTICES in 

road-owned private or office cars for other than 

trictly railroad purposes, including trips to re 
sorts of amusement and recreation with families, rela- 


es, friends and guests of railroad officials (not ove 
looking their valets and maids) are criticized in a pro 
posed report by Commissioner Frank McManamy of 
the results of an investigation instituted by the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission, made public on July 23. 


Commission McManamy recommends findings | 


commission that the transportation or movement of pri- 
including so-called office cars, by 
one carrier for free or at other than pub lished 
tariff rates, is contrary to the provisions of the inter 
tate commerce act and that it is unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly preferential and prejudicial to haul such 
private ca! of other carriers free or at less than pub 
lished tariff rates, while charging certain minimum 
fares and revenue for the movement of privately-owned 
or chartered cars. He also recommends a finding that 
the transportation of persons in private passenger cars, 
including berth and meals, at the rate charged passen- 
gers provided only with ordinary coach accommoda- 
tions, is unjustly discriminatory and unduly preferential 
and prejudicial. An accompanying note says the investi 
gation has been conducted almost wholly by question 


vate passenger Cars, 


another, 


naire and that ' my 
but in view of the character and volume of the informa 


tion which has been submitted and the possibility of 


minor errors having crept in, it has been deemed advis 


able to make it public in the form of a proposed report, 


I 
thus affording op; 
correction Sixty da will be 
ument on questions 


irtunity for inte 


ested parties to make 
allowed for filing ex 
ceptions and oral arg of law may be 
granted if requested in the exceptions, 

Che assessment of a just and reasonable charge by 
cars for others, and for 
connection therewith’, Commis 
“is not only required by th 


carriers transporting private 


rendered in 
McManamy 


will be 


services 

SaVs, 
keeping with efficient and ec nomical 
management”, and he quotes from Supreme Court opin 
ions that one of the fundamental purposes of the act 1s 
“to compel the carriers as a public agent to give equal 
terms to all” and “to cut up by the roots every form of 
favoritism, and inequality.” 

“The carriers should be required to cease and desist 
from the violations of the act herein found”, he says, 
“but in view of the penalties provided for such viola 
tions, no order appears to be necessary.” 

A questionnaire was sent to all Class I and II car 
riers, and to switching and terminal companies, calling 
for information as to the private passenger- train cars 
owned, leased, or operated, the movement or use of 
such cars as were transported free or at less than tariff 
rates on home and foreign hes, and the occupants of 


sionel 


act, but 


discrimination, 


such cars on respective trips 
3R7 ; » omnn 14 
oath, by 387 carriers, covering the calendar years 1923, 


by the 


proposed report was not contemplated, 


Returns were filed, under 


56 


Wasuincton, D, ¢ 

1924 and 1925. An appedix given with the report covers 
the movement of approximately 900 private cars during 
the three years, w hich made 56,649 trips, with 127,461 
occupants, as home cars on home railroads. Of the oc- 
cupants, 122,557 held passes and 4,904 held tickets. 
There were also 11,269, trips of home cars on home and 
foreign railroads, with 28,567 occupants, and 28,724 
trips with 61,083 occupants, of foreign cars on home 
railroads. The cost of commissary and other supply 
items furnished while on own line is given as $11,532 
“absorbed by our line” and $66,717 “absorbed by occu- 
pant or foreign railroad.” 

Other tabulations given as appendices show the mile- 
age of private cars on the lines of individual roads, 
the movement of private cars occupied by directors of 
the Pennsylvania, the movement of private cars occu- 
pied by the vice-president of “one of the eastern car- 


riers’, a Statement covering private cars of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, a statement shOwing move- 


ment of Louisiana & Pacific private cars over the Union 
Pacific, a statement showing the movement of Nevada 
Northern private cars on the Western Pacific, Southern 
and Union Pacific, and a statement showing 
movement of Pullman cars. 

“Ot course,” Commissioner 
may transport its own property 
payment of tariff charges. It would serve no useful 
purpose to require a carrier to transfer money from 
one pocket to another in payment of charges”. Howeyer, 
he adds that “the transportation of a private car-of 
another carrier is ordinarily for the benefit of the own- 
ing line or its officials and not for revenue purposes”, 
and that: “Reciprocity between carriers is no justifi- 
cation for the free transportation of private cars. It 
will be observed that railway equipment generally which 
is not in revenue service is not handled on that prin- 
ciple, and it could not be so handled lawfully. More- 
over, the returns to our questionnaire show that there 
is seldom a fair balance between the service performed 
by different carriers in transporting the private cars 
of each other. On the contrary, the returns show that 
there is often a wide difference in the relative amount 
of service performed in hauling such cars.” 


Pacific 


McManamy says, “a 


carrier without ' the 


Ixtracts from the report are as follows: 


The returns show that a substantial portion of the total 
mileage of private passenger-train cars, including so-called office 
cars, herein referred to collectively as private cars, was on the 
lines of carriers other than those owning the cars. The private 
cars thus moved over foreign lines were transported without 
charge. In other words, a pass was issued covering trans- 
portation of the private cars ina manner similar to that issued 
for the transportation of certain classes of persons as provided 
tor in sections 1 and 22 of the act. 


Cars Used by Other Than Railway Men 


The returns to the questionnaire show that the occupants of 
private cars are not restricted to’ officials and employees of the 
carriers but include in a large number of cases the families, 
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River & Northwestern Railway in Alaska. Officers and directors 
of the Nevada Northern are officers or directors in one or 
more of the related corporations, namely: 

Copper River & Northwestern Railway 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Company 

Utah Copper Company 

Kennecott Copper Corporation. 

The reply received from the Nevada Northern states that 
the road owns two private cars; one, the N. N. No. 10L has 
headquarters on the line at East Ely, Nev., while the other 
car, N. N. No. 100, is identified in the returns as follows: 
“Note: Home station of Nevada Northern 100 is Jersey City, 
N. J. (Erie Railroad).” An explanatory note on the return 
states: “Car 100 owned by Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway.” The markings of this car were apparently changed 
from Nevada Northern to Copper River & Northwestern as 
C. R. & N. W. car No. 100 appears throughout the records. 
This car was used extensively by the president of the Nevada 
Northern and by the president and vice-president of the Copper 
River & Northwestern. A third car which was moved exten- 
sively on the account of the Nevada Northern is the car 
“Cyprus,” which, according to the return, is owned by a vice- 
president of that railway. The extent of the travel of cars on 
Nevada Northern account is shown in Appendix G., 

The return shows that in most instances the owner of the 
“Cyprus” traveled as vice-president of the Nevada Northern, 
but at other times he traveled as an official of the Bingham & 
Garfield. The return of the Ray & Gila Valley referring to 
movements of the same official’s car “Cyprus” stated: “We 
have kept on record of the movements of * * * car on own 
line and were, therefore, delayed since receipt of your second 
request in searching out the dates of his semi-annual visits to 
the property in Arizona.” This return also showed with respect 
to occupation that the official referred to “is the president and 
active executive in charge of operations of the Jackling-Hayden, 
Stone group of copper mines and subsidiary railways.” 

From the information contained in the returns it seems ap- 
parent that the spirit and intent of the Commission’s conference 
ruling No. 208 (a) is not being observed in the issuance of 
passes. This ruling is in part as follows: 

The provisions of the act relative to the issuance of 
free tickets, free passes, free transportation, or free 
carriage to employes of carriers apply only to persons 
who are actually in the service of the carriers and who 
devote substantially all of their time to the work or 
business of such carriers. 


Deadhead Mileage 


The returns show that a srbstantial portion of the total 
mileage of private cars, especially on foreign lines, was what is 
commonly referred to as “deadhead” mileage, that is, the cars 
were not occupied, except in some instances by an attendant. 
The purpose of such movements is to return the cars to their 
home stations or to move them to stations where they are to 
be occupied. On the Baltimore & Ohio and the Michigan Cen- 
tral approximately 3 per cent of the total mileage of foreign 
private cars was deadhead. On the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis the percentage was 4, on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe it was 5, on the Boston & Maine over 9, 
on the New York Central over 11, on the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac over 12, and on the Atlantic Coast Line over 
16 

The returns show numerous instances where private cars 
were deadheaded to and from off-line shops without charge 
Also worthy of consideration is the matter of free switching 
service and free storage for private cars. A large number of 
the private cars covered by the returns are held at off-line sta- 
tions when not in use. Many are so held at New York and the 
returns indicate that the matter of storage and switching of 
these cars is of considerable importance from the standpoint of 
operating expenditures. 

In numerous cases cars were rented from the Pullman Com- 
pany by officers of carriers. Such cars were moved without 
charge by the carriers. The movements of Pullman private 
cars occupied by railway officials and others over the Union 
Pacific and New York Central are summarized in Appendix H. 

Numerous instances are shown where private cars of the 
carriers were loaned to officers of other carriers. As an illus- 
tration, Missouri Pacific car No. 1 was loaned on May 15, 
1925, to the chairman of the board of the Manufacturers Rail- 
way for a trip from St. Louis, Mo. to Louisville. The returns 
show that this official used a pass and that he was accompanied 
by seven persons who held tickets. Union Pacific car No. 101 
was used for a trip from New York to Colorado Springs, Colo., 
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during July and August, 1923, and was occupied by the widow 
and daughter of a former director, holding passes, and by five 
other persons holding tickets. 


Cars of Private Ownership 


Many private cars which were transported free, or at less 
than tariff rates, are of private ownership as distinguished 
from carrier ownership. For example, Union Pacific car No. 
1900 is owned by the widow of a former chairman of the board 
of one of the western carriers. Attention is called to the move- 
ment of this car during the period from July 16 to September 
5 as indicated be:ow: 

-16-23 Ogden, Utah, to Oakland Pier, Calif. 

16-23 Oakland to San Francisco, Calif.—Deadhead 

17-23 San Francisco to Santa Barbara, Calif. 

30-23 Santa Barbara to Los Angeles, Calif.—Deadhead 

31-23 Los Angeles to Santa Barbara, Calif.—Deadhead 

14-23 Santa Barbara to Los Angeles, Calif. 

5-23 Los Angeles to Santa Barbara, Calif: 

Santa Barbara to Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles to Santa Barbara, Calif.—Deadhead 

Santa_Barbara to San Francisco, Calif. 

San Francisco to Oakland Pier, Calif.—Deadhead 
9- Oakland Pier, Calif., to Ogden, Utah. 3 

Che private cars of railroad ofiiciais are iniended to be offices 
on wheels for those whose duties require considerable travel 
over the line and when used for that purpose are an important 
facility for carrying on the business of the road. It is seldom, 
however, that these duties necessitate a movement of the car 
over other lines. In some cases such a movement may be 
justified for business reasons; for example, where it avoids a 
very circuitous haul over the home line. But the returns to 
our questionnaire indicate that private cars are often used for 
other than business purposes by railroad officers, their relatives, 
and friends. Moreover, they appear to be used in some in- 
stances for the benefit of an industry which controls the rail- 
road. In other instances, their use in entertaining shippers may 
be for the railroad, but this is a practice of doubtful pro- 
priety. These and other abuses are apparent from the returns, 
but we are here concerned primarily with the legality of the 
free transportation of the private cars of other carriers. 


Legal Practice Involved 


Then follows a discussion of the legal questions in- 
volved, in the course of which the report says: 

The fact that the practice of transporting or moving the 
private cars of other carriers free may have existed for some 
time can not be urged as legalizing it. See American Express 
Co. v. United States, supra. This is the first time that the 
extent of the practice has been brought to our attention officially 
and a ruling called for as to its legality. It is true that our 
conference ruling No. 95 and also our pass regulations effective 
January 1, 1917, provide forms for passes which include “car” 
as well as persons. This, however, refers to movements over 
the home or owning line. Any other interpretation would con- 
flict with the law we administer. While good faith might be 
urged in defense of a past violation, obviously it could not be 
so urged in respect of a violation after the law has been con- 
strued by the commission. 


Coach Ticket Holders Hauled in Private Cars 


5, 1923, 
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As shown in Appendix A, a substantial percentage of the 
occupants of private cars hauled free, or at less than tariff rates, 
were business associates, relatives, or friends holding tickets 
which entitled them only to transportation in the ordinary 


coach. A total of 220,391 passenger miles were traveled by 
such persons in the private cars of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, and a total of 208,203 passenger miles were traveled 
by such persons in private cars of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific during the three-year period. The returns of other 
carriers show similar travel. ; 

Carriers according passengers the comforts and facilities of 
private cars, including meals and berth, are treating unequal 
and unfairly the passengers accorded the ordinary coach faci! 
ties but who are charged at the same rate as those traveling in 
private cars, and they also discriminate against those who pa 
the surcharge for riding in ordinary sleeping or parlor cars 
and privately-owned or chartered cars. 

EMPLOYEES OF THE NorTHERN Division of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco established a system record during March when no 
reportable injuries occurred among the 800 employees of that 
division. Casualties on the system decreased 19.8 per cent 
during the first four months of 1928 as compared with a cor- 
responding period of last year and 31.6 per cent during Apr'|, 
1928, as compared with April, 1927. 
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in Gross 






Earnings 


Railroads paying only 51 per cent of available funds as dividends—New 
investment criterion suggested for savings banks 


By John W. Stedman 


Vice President in Charge of Investments, the Prudential Insurance Company 


the investment in railroad and public utility bonds by 


i N a review of a summary of the statutes governing 


Mutual savings banks of some of the states in 
which such funds had grown to vast proportions, I was 
struck by the similarity of the financial standards set up 
to test the soundness and safety of the investment. 


Gross Revenues No Longer Best Guide 


In respect to the railroad requirements, I am at a 
loss to understand why such relics of the decade before 
the War have not been modernized to meet the greatly 
changed -economic and political conditions obtaining 
since the emergence of the railroads from a government 
control under the Transportation Act. Let us consider, 
first, the criterion that the gross revenues from the op- 
eration of controlled, owned and leased lines, plus in- 
come received from the sale of coal from owned and 
controlled mines, must have at least equalled in each of 
the five years in the New York statute, and each of ten 
years in the Massachusetts statute, an amount five times 
annual interest charges and rentals. When this pro- 
vision, which today is antiquated and obsolete, was or- 
iginally adopted it was thought that, because the railroad 
methods and practices of accounting were then often ir- 
regular and without uniformity, any index based upon 
the income available for the payment of fixed charges 
would be unreliable. In plain language, as the integrity 
of “gross income,” which, in the terminology of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission today, is the sum of 

“net railway operating income” and income from in- 
vestments and other sources, was open to question, 
fifteen to twenty years ago, “gross revenues” offered 
the truer and more dependable numerator. 

If we go back to 1915, when the dollar had lost only 
a small fraction of its purchasing power, we find that 
the gross income of all the Class 1 railroads of the 
United States amounted to about 30 per cent of gross 
revenues, and that fixed charges amounted to about 19 
per cent; in other words, the five to one ratio was sub- 
stantiated, yet interest and rentals were earned about 
1.6 times. How do these figures compare with the re- 
sults of 1925? (I have chosen to contrast 1915 and 
1925 because 1916 and 1926 were both years of some- 
what heavier than normal traffic.) In 1925 gross in- 
come had shrunk to about 23 per cent of gross revenues, 
while fixed charges consumed only 11% per cent of 
gross revenues; in other words, though interest and 
rentals were two times earned, the old five to one ratio 
vas widened to almost nine to one. It would therefore 
seem that it has long since outlived its usefulness and 
should be discarded. 

Before, however, suggesting what new standards 
should be substituted in its stead, I want to turn to an 
exposition of the factors which have brought about this 


_* Address delivered before National Association of Mutual Savings 
BR mks at the Eighth Annual Conference, Swampscott, Mass., June 13, 
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great change from five to one to nine to one in the re- 
lation of gross revenue to fixed charges. In the ten and 
one-half years dating from June 30, 1915, while gross 
revenues increased $3,342 000,000, or 113 per cent, net 
railway operating income increased $440,009,000, or 
only 65 per cent, thus proportionately decreasing from 
nearly 24 per cent of gross to a little over 18 per cent. 
This was caused very largely—I shall omit passenger, 
express and demurrage statistics—by an increase in 
freight traffic measured by tons carried one mile of 51 
per cent, by an increase in the ton-mile rate of 52 per 
cent, and by an increase in the distance hauled of about 
10 per cent. The disproportionate increase in net earn- 
ings was due, of course, to the very great advance in 
wages and in the cost of fuel and material, indicated by 
an increase in-operating expenses of 108 per cent, and 
also to a particularly discouraging increase in taxes of 
168 per cent. How crushing this burden has become 
may be vividly realized when I tell you that the railroads 
pay $42,000 in taxes every hour ticked by the clock! 
I have directed your attention to the proportionate 
decrease in fixed charges, which resulted in the favor- 
able change in their relation to gross income from 1.6 
times earned to twice earned. What brought this about 
in the face of a 110 per cent increase in average wages 
and a 70 per cent increase in the cost of tuel and ma- 
terials? Three things: First, the intensified use of the 
railroad plant made possible by judicious capital outlay 
for additions and improvements. This may be measured 
by the 44 per cent increase in the density of freight 
traffic from 1,200,000 in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915, to 1,725,000 in 1925 ton miles per mile of 
road; second, efficiency of management, as reflected in 
economy of operation, amounting in the year 1925 to 
about $800,000,000, or 13 per cent of gross revenues 
(this is an estimate and probably an underestimate) ; 
and, third, the fact that the old’ bonded debt and the 
capitalized value of rentals of 100-cent dollers outstand- 
ing in 1915 was increased only about 10 per cent in 60- 
cent dollars. You will readily comprehend that had a 
very substantial increase in debt been incurred in de- 
preciated money the margin over the earning power of 
the total borrowed capital and the interest charge would 
have been narrowed to such an extent as to have offset 
the gains won from intensive use and efficiency of 
management. 
56 Per Cent of Improvernents 
Paid for Out of Earnings 


When we consider that in this 10%-year period the 
book value of the investment in ‘road and equipment” 
increased approximately 5% billion dollars and that the 
net increase after deducting $1,150.000.000 depreciation 
accrued out of earnings was $4,100,000,000, it becomes 
a matter of sreat interest to know how this huge sum 
was financed. Disregarding all inter-company invest- 
ments and leases, all refunding operations and any 
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stock dividends, the figures work out as follows: About 
$1,100,000,000 was raised from the sale of bonds, $700,- 
000,000 from the sale of stock, and $2,300,000,000 was 
appropriated from income. The fact that only 27 per 
cent of the net cost of additions and betterments was 
derived from the proceeds of bonds is a further ex- 
planation of the proportionate decline in fixed charges. 
The issuance for cash of stock amounting to only ]7 
per cent of the net cost of additions and betterments 
reveals the degree of impairment of railroad credit, while 
the flowing back into the property of earnings amount- 
ing to over 56 per cent of the net cost of additions and 
betterments bears emphatic testimony to the prudent 
and conservative character—except in a very few in- 
stances—of the financial direction of the carriers. The 
stockholders have stood in the breach and borne the 
brunt of the siege, while we bondholders in the inner 
citadel have come through with comparatively few cas- 
ualties—and a veritable siege it was, lasting for eight 
years from the date when Uncle Sam joined the Allies. 

There have been since the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act, influences which, while they affected the finan- 
cial policy of some of the stronger systems during ad- 
versity, remained latent insofar as the average figures 
were concerned, and did not begin to have an effect 
upon railroad financing as a whole until after credit 
had been reestablished and confidence revived in 1924. 
I refer particularly to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s interpretation of the rate-making provision of 
the Transportation Act, together with the Recapture 
Clause. The Interstate Commerce Commission having 
first determined upon a tentative and presumably mini- 
mum theoretical valuation of the railroad plant of nearly 
$19,000,000,000, instead of specifying that the full 6 
per cent return permitted by the act should be the basis 
for the adjustment of rates to adequate levels, fixed, 
in March, 1922, only 5% per cent, and simultaneously 
decreed a horizontal reduction in rates. Since then a 
repressive policy of steadily whittling down a multitude 
of individual rates has been pursued. This attitude, com- 
bined with high operating costs, brought about the fol- 
lowing disappointing results for the carriers: a return 
on the depreciated value of their invested capital of 3.3 
per cent in 1921, 4 per cent in 1922, 4.9 per cent in 1923, 
4.8 per cent in 1924, 5.4 per cent in 1925 and 5.7 per 
cent in 1926. 


A Concrete Suggestion for Tax Reduction 


Is it to be wondered at that railroad management 
chose to be conservative and to decline to raise new 
partnership capital until bonds could be sold on a basis 
which would leave some margin for the payment of 
dividends at the higher rates necessary to attract in- 
vestors? Then, too, such a discouragingly large part of 
the capital raised was required for unproductive pur- 
poses, such as passenger terminals for the convenience 
of a dwindling or an unremunerative commutation 
traffic, the elimination of street and highway crossings 
at grade, costly experimentation in safety devices, etc., 
that this cheese-paring quality of regulation made of- 
ficers and directors reluctant to put out additional stock 
in any large quantity. Another deterrent to equity 
financing is clearly and concisely discussed by Frederick 
Strauss in his article entitled “The Railroads” which 
appeared in the March number of the Century Mag- 
azine. “Interest in bonds,” writes Mr. Strauss, “is 
deductible from profits in determining what constitutes 
non-taxable income subject to the present corporation 
tax. It is unfortunate that the government holds out to 
the carriers, alresdy heavily bonded, the temptation to 
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make a saving in annual taxes by further increasing 
fixed charges.” If the government is empowered to 
fix the vaiuation of the railroad’s plant and also to 
restrict the rate of return thereon to a moderate figure 
considerably below that earned in unregulated industry, 
I submit, with Mr. Strauss, that the federal corporation 
tax should be reduced. My concrete suggestion would 
be an abatement of 40 per cent, or the difference be- 
tween a 10 per cent and a 6 per cent return on capital. 

From the standpoint of the holders of bonds of many 
railroads of varying credit, our advocacy in 1920 of the 
recapture clause, which as the concomitant of the rate- 
making provision was to my mind the only solution of a 
perplexing problem, I always believed was reasonable 
and timely. Then it seemed to many of us professional 
investors of collective capital that without the right to 
recapture earnings over 6 per cent the alternatives were 
either moderate prosperity for the minority and bank- 
ruptcy for the majority of the carriers, involving serious 
investment loss, or moderate prosperity for the majority 
and such extreme affluence for the minority of carriers 
that political agitation would soon compel even more 
drastic regulation. 

In retrospect I have come to the conclusion that it 
was the provision that the excess income of any in- 
dividual railroad might be impounded to its credit in a 
reserve fund from which any deficiencies in earnings to 
cover interest and dividend requirements might be met 
that had quieted any doubt lurking in our minds and 
blinded us to the future possibilities of hardship to 
stockholders and of unsound curtailment of the capital 
base. This capital base must be a broad one if we in- 
vestors in railroad obligations are to feel safe; and when 
money rates are high it cannot be broadened in justice 
to existing stockholders without diminishing the mar- 
gin of profit for all stockholders to almost the vanishing 
point. 

Variation from year to year in volume and character 
of traffic, in length of haul, and in the cost of fuel and 
labor, produce fluctuations in net income, but the charge 
for services cannot be changed from year to year with- 
out upsetting all other industries. If it is only fair to 
general business to keep these charges stable, it is 
equally only fair to the railroads to stabilize their mar- 
gin of profit. 


Recapture Should Be on 5-Year Basis 


When the value of railroad property has been with 
reasonable definiteness ascertained, after, and not until 
the Supreme Court has prescribed the proper methods 
and standards of valuation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in regulating freight rates, is going to be 
guided, I presume in the absence of pronounced trends, 
by five-year averages of receipts and expenses. If a 
similar principle should be applied to recapture, then only 
the average excess income of a five-year period instead 
of the total excess income would be taken away to be 
shared between the government and the individual rail- 
road’s reserve fund. This would allow the deficiencies 
of lean years to be counterbalanced by the surplus of 
prosperous years, and would warrant the management 
in incurring the hazards of experimentation which make 
for development and progress. 


Present Investment Bank Standards 


After this survey of events and conditions—economic, 
legislative, regulative and financial—which have affected 
railroad credit, let us return to the consideration of how 
to devise a new yardstick for measuring the investment 
value of bonds. In this connection the further require- 
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ment that savings banks may purchase the mortgage 
obligations of only those railroad companies which have, 
as stipulated in the New York statute, earned or paid 
4 per cent dividends in each year for five years, or which 
have, as prescribed in the New Jersey statute, simply 
paid 4 per cent dividends regularly for five years, 
or which have, as set forth in the Massachusetts and 
Connecticut statutes, paid 4 per cent dividends in each 
year for ten years, provided that during these periods 
the outstanding capital stock must have been equal to at 
least one-third of the mortgage debt, or only one-fourth 
of the total capitalization, seems to me to lack those 
qualities essential to the process of winnowing the wheat 
from the chaff. We have only to construct the simplest 
of hypothetical cases to realize the futility of such 
criteria. 

Suppose the A. B. C. Railroad, with $2,000,000 
of 5 per cent bonds and $1,000,000 stock outstand- 
ing, to have earned $140,000 in each of the past five 
years, and to have paid annually 4 per cent dividends; 
the interest charges of $100,000 would have been cov- 
ered only 1 2/5 times, and after the payment of divi- 
dends no surplus, that greatest of all elements in the 
creation of credit, because it connotes prudence in man- 
agement, would have been left. On the other hand, 
suppose the X. Y. Z. Railroad, with $2,000,000 of 4%4 
per cent bonds and $2,000,000 stock outstanding, to 
have earned $180,000 in each of the past five years, and 
to have paid annually only 3% per cent dividends; in- 
terest charges of $90,000 would have been covered 
twice, and, after the payment of dividends, $20,000, or 
over 22 per cent of the distributable income, would 
have been carried to surplus. Obviously, there can be 
no question that the bonds of the latter carrier con- 
stitute an investment far superior to the bonds of the 
former, and that the rate of dividend and relation of 
stock to bonds are meaningless and superficial gauges 
of investment worth. 


Railroads Approved as Investments Paid in 
Dividends Only 51 Per Cent of Available Funds 
A review of the income accounts of all Class 1 rail- 

roads in the five-year period from 1922 to 1926, in- 

clusive, reveals the fact that interest and rentals were 
earned, on the average, 1.9 times. In this same period 
fixed charges of 32 roads, selected because the bonds of 
one or more issues of which are now legal for New 

York savings banks, were earned, on the average, 2.2 

times. 

If we go one step further in our investigation 
we find that in these same five years all Class 1 ra.i- 
roads paid out in dividends only 51 per cent of the 
amount available and, what is even more remarkable, 
that the 32 roads of generally much stronger credit paid 
out only 56 per cent. In these ratios of the past, he 
who runs may read—not prosperity, but conservatism. 
In the future real prosperity may never materialize; 
Mr. Strauss opines that we are only a few steps from 
the brink of the abyss of government ownership of the 
railroads, but at least until that moral and economic 
calamity befalls us, the patient and long-suffering stock- 
holders are not going to continue to be satisfied with 
only one-half the profits. We creditors are sufficiently 


broadminded, I hope, to recognize that the owners of 
the enterprise are entitled to higher compensation, cer- 
tainly to the extent that prodigality is not substituted for 
reasonable thrift, while on the other hand, the stock- 
holders are capable, I think, of appreciating that where 
only the informed and expert can judge of the adequacy 
of the charges to earnings for maintenance and de- 
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preciation, a surplus after dividend payments is of vital 
importance in reassuring the layman investor in bonds 
that his security is not being allowed to deteriorate. 


A New Savings Bank Test 


With these thoughts in mind we are now ready, I 
think, to formulate a new test of value for savings- 
bank investment—a test that in its application will con- 
cern itself with the two essentials we have been discuss- 
ing: First, the margin of income over interest and 
rentals; and, second, the disposition ot the marginal 
income. The statutory provision might then read as 
follows: Investment in the mortgage bonds of any rail- 
road the gross income of which has averaged for the 
preceding five years an amount at least 180 per cent of 
the average fixed charges, and the dividend payments 
of which in cash have averaged for the same period not 
over 80 per cent of the average net income. 


Locomotive Flange Oiler 
Operated by Compressed Air 


HE locomotive flange oiler, shown in the illus- 
tration and patented by H. G. Sewell, 31 River 
road, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada, is operated 
by compressed air. The device consists of a two-way 
cock, an oil reservoir in which is enclosed a piston, valve 
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Cross-Sectional Views of ba Sewell Locomotive Flange 
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and springs; a sight-feed regulating valve and a dis- 
tributor to regulate the flow of oil to the wheel flange. 
The two-way cock is located in the cab within con- 
venient reach of the engineman. 
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When the oil reservoir has been filled and the two- 
way cock is opened, compressed air will enter the reser- 
voir through the air pipe line and the air inlet into the 
reservoir. The air pressure, in addition to forcing 
down the oil in the reservoir, lifts the oil outlet valve 
off its seat by forcing up the piston connected to the 
valve by a valve stem. Thus, the oil will be forced 
down the passage a through the orifice d into the tube 
c and on through the extension-tube into the regulating 
valve casing. If the regulating valve is properly ad- 
justed, the required amount of oil will pass down the 
passage e, and pin f and drip off into the distributor 
and from thence will be fed onto the flange of the 
wheel. 

The oil feed is regulated by the opening of the valve 
y. A sight feed is obtained by observing the dripping 
of the oil from the pin f past the glass windows. 

When the two-way valve is closed, the air pressure in 
the reservoir is released to the atmosphere at which 
time the spring /, acting on the piston, will restore the 
oil outlet valve to its seat, thus cutting off the supply 
of oil to the regulating valve. When once the regulat- 
ing valve is adjusted, it need not be changed unless there 
is a change in temperature, which would tend to change 
the viscosity of the oil. 

This flange oiler has been in service on a locomotive 
of the National during a period of two 


years, 


Canadian 











An Unusual View of Part of a C. B. & Q. Switcher, 
Showing the Engineer 
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Fifty Years Ago 


The Secretary of the Interior at Washington, on July 23, 
rendered a decision in which it is held that bona fide settlers 
have the right to pre-empt any lands granted by Congress 
in aid of the Kansas Pacific that have not been disposed of 
hy the company. This makes Kansas Pacific lands liable 
to sale at $1.25 an acre three years after completion of the 
railroad’s construction.—Chicago Railway Review, July 27, 
1878. 

The railroad commissioner of Virginia has raised tie ques- 
tion whether states can compel railways to maintain trains 
and routes against their will, on the ground of public conve- 
nience, by protesting the substitution of steamboat service for 
train service on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
from Quantico, Va., to Washington, D. C. He states: “The 
demand for the celerity of an uninterrupted all-rail route 
will not tolerate the delay, inconvenience and discomfort that 
must ensue from these transfers in so short a distance.”—. 
Railway Age, July 25, 1878. 

Officers of narrow gage railroads assembled in national 
convention, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 17, adopted, among 
others, these resolutions: “On account of the cheaper cost 
of construction, lighter operating expenses, and smaller inter- 
est account, the narrow (or 3 ft.) gage is the factor that 
will finally solve the problem, and bring the country that 
which it so much needs—cheap transportation. The narrow 
gage road should no longer be looked upon as an auxiliary 
road merely because it is constructed on the 3 ft. gage. The 
narrow gage railroad is the road for the people and its cost 
comes within their reach.”—Railway Age, July 25, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


The Baltimore & Ohio has just received from the builders 
the largest electric locomotive ever constructed, which is to 
be used in the tunnel at Baltimore, Md. The locomotive is 
made up of two units weighing 90 tons each and is designed 
to haul a freight train weighing 1,500 tons up a grade of 
114 per cent—Railway and Engineering Review, July 25, 1903. 

Since the reduction in fares from three cents to two cents 
a mile on May 1, 1898, local passenger earnings of the New 
York, Ontario & Western have steadily increased. Such earn- 
ings were 7.19 per cent greater in 1901 than in 1900 and 5.76 
per cent greater in 1902 than in 1901 with a passenger density 
only slightly higher than the average for the entire United 
States—Railway Age, July 31, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


Fifty per cent more troops were handled by the railways 
in the first six months of this year than were handled during 
the eight months of 1917 after the United States entered the 
war, according to figures compiled by the Troop Movement 
Section of the Railroad Administration. The total movement 
up to June 30 was 5,355,558 men, counting duplication. Of 
the total, 3,204,570 were moved since January 1.—Raitlway Age, 
July 26, 1918. 

The director-general of railroads has created a short line 
railroad section under the supervision of the director of the 
division of public service and accounting. This section will 
obtain for the short line railroads not under federal control, 
fair division of joint rates, with roads under federal control, 
a reasonable car supply and protection against any undue dis- 
turbance in the routing of traffic—Railway Review, July 27, 
1918. 
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Communications and Books 








The Labor Cost of Track 
Laying and Surfacing 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE EpiTor: 


The article by H. E. Hale, entitled “Determining the Labor 
Cost of Track Laying and Surfacing” which appeared in your 
issue of June 16, is very commendable insofar as it presents the 
issue which has developed between certain carriers and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on this particular phase of 
the valuation work. 

Mr. Hale’s description of the development of the prices for 
reproduction estimates relates largely to the work of the Presi- 
dents’ Conference Committee and he fails to describe the appre- 
ciable amount of data developed by individual carriers in sup- 
port of their claims. Only a comparatively small number of 
carriers have used the Presidents’ Conference Committee’s 
“formule” as a basis for their claims for track laying and 
surfacing. 

Mr. Hale designates as a “formula” the schedule of prices 
first used by the Bureau of Valuation in December, 1917 (Mr. 
Hale gives the date of a later memorandum as November 5, 
1919). This schedule is in no sense a formula calling for rigid 
mathematical adjustments, such as Exhibit F, January, 1919 or 
the Boston and Maine Schedule contemplate. 

The commission, in its estimates of cost, has relied upon a 
volume of data which includes all of that mentioned by Mr. 
Hale and nearly as much more which he failed to mention. The 
commission’s interpretation of this immense volume of data 
has been the basis of its many decisions, none of which, unfor- 
tunately for certain carriers, coincides with the carrier’s claims, 
based on these theoretical formulae. 

The commission has been working under the definite mandate 
of Coygress as embodied in Section 19a of the Valuation Act, 
and one provision of that act is worthy of mention: 

“The commission shall***list the property***and show the 
value thereof***in conformity with the classification of expendi- 
tures for road and equipment, as prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

It should be obvious to anyone that the commission itself is 
best fitted to interpret the provisions of its own classifications 
of accounts. This was clearly evident in the New York, Phila- 
delphia and Norfolk railroad case where the testimony given by 
Mr. Stone, which is referred to in this article, was definitely 
rejected after being designated as “appreciation” instead of 
“track laying and surfacing”, as claimed. 

The commission thus frowned upon the speed theory as a 
factor in reproduction cost for valuation purposes and it is my 
understanding that the valuation engineers of several represen- 
tative carriers have unqualifiedly agreed with the commission 
in this particular. The greatest difference between the carriers 
following the Presidents’ Conference Committee’s methods, and 
the Bureau of Valuation today on the subject of track laying 
and surfacing is due almost entirely to this sum claimed for 
maintenance work and surfacing which would necessarily be 
done after the line would normally go into operation. 

Now, as to Mr. Hale’s general conclusions— 

(1) Adjustments in data due to varying rates paid labor 
are not supported by the data referred to by Mr. Hale or any of 
the data used by the commission. Presidents’ Conference Com- 
mittee witnesses have testified that costs in localities where low 
labor rates were prevalent have been higher than costs where 
high rates were paid. It has always been my contention that 
there could be no direct ratio developed from labor rates alone. 
This is amply borne out by the relation of present day track 
ying and labor costs to those of the pre-war period. Present 
ty costs are usually higher than pre-war costs but bear no 
lirect ratio to labor rates. 

(2) The speed factor relates to maintenance and in a repro- 
luction estimate must be considered rather as an element of 


] 


value than as an element of cost in track laying and surfacing. 

(3) No rigid mathematical formula should be used since it 
is neither scientific, reasonable, logical nor can it be uniformly 
applied accurately. 

In conclusion let me say that it is certainly evident that the 
commission’s estimates for track laying must appear reasonable 
to valuation engineers when it is realized that carriers repre- 
senting nearly one-half the mileage in the United States have 
either accepted these prices by stipulation or have allowed them 
to go to the final report without protest, on the basis of the 
commission’s determination. 

H. J. Saunpers, 2nd Assistant Supervising Engineer, 
Bureau of Valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 

Industry in the South: Its Growth and Promise. Facts on 
Southern industry in general and on dairying, mining, and 
forestry. 8 p. Pub. by Development Bureau, Illinois Central 
System, Chicago, Ill., Apply. 

Unloads of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables at Sixty-Six Im- 
portant Consuming Markets in the United States, Year 1927. 
Bulletin 31 in the Commodity Price List Series summarizing 
sources of supply of the 18 fresh fruits and vegetables listed, 
with analyses of the 66 markets, extent of distribution and 
length of haul. 24 p. Pub. by Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C., Apply. 

Sixteenth Annual Report, Medical Department, Uniied Fruit 
Company, 1927. Twelve papers on malaria and its control in 
Section II, and Section V on snakes (tropical), snake-bite cases 
and the development of antivenins will be of interest to rail- 
roaders in various places having either or both of these prob- 
lems to contend with. Illustrated. 368 p. Pub. by United 
Fruit Company, Boston, Mass. 

Bibliothek-Katalog...1927. Subject catalog of the Headquar- 
ters Library, Swiss Federal Railways, published primarily for 
conyenience of the employes. Helpful to others also as a bibli- 
ography of important works on all phases of railroading written 
in French, German, and Italian, with a few American items 
like Railway Age and Bureau of Railway Economics publica- 
tions appearing now and then. 227 p. Pub. by General Man- 
agement, Swiss Federal Railways, Bern, Switzerland. 


Periodical Articles 


Mechanical Wear of Ties, by Hermann von Schrenk. His- 
torical survey of the use of tie plates, and discussion of causes 
of mechanical wear, European and American track practice 
followed by recommendations. Bulletin of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association No. 306, June, 1928, p. 1-180. . 

The Use of Colonial Timber for Railway Sleepers. Wherein 
the relations of modern forestry methods and experiments, the 
annual demand of French railways for timber and ties, the 
eradication of yellow fever in Africa, and transport and port 
improvements in Gabon, the Cameroons and the Ivory Coast, 
are presented in a fairly short article. Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Railway Congress, June 1928, p. 479-488. 

German Combined Air-and-Rail Express-Freight Service, by 
A. Douglas Cook. “The service is known in Germany as 
‘Fleiverkehr’—a new word, coined for this particular purpose 
from ‘Flugzug’ (airplane) and ‘Eisenbahn’ (railroad), in which 
the first two letters of each word; that is ‘Fl’ and ‘Ei’ were 
placed before ‘verkehr’ (traffic), making ‘Fleiverkehr,’ or air- 
rail traffic. Extends to all European countries members of the 


International Air Traffic Association which are served by the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa. 
147-148. 


Commerce Reports, July 16, 1928, p. 
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Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








The London motor coach cunductor who used to spend his 
holiday riding on motor coaches, has nothing on the “red 
caps” of the St. Louis union station. They have formed an 
athletic association, with a membership of 79. The idea is 
that, after carrying suitcases around all day, they may ob- 
tain a little light exercise with the dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs. 


“Where the Flying Fishes Play” 


W. J. Air, executive manager of the Burma Railways, who 
arrived in this country recently, maintains that building a 
road to Mandalay is a tough job, Kipling’s verse to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. His company is building a line from 
Rangoon to Mandalay at a cost of $35,000 per mile. 


Americans All 


In the course of a recent check of employees of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at the LaSalle Street station, Chicago, 
it was discovered that 17 were foreign born. Of these, three 
each were from England and Norway, two from Denmark 
and one from each of the following: Italy, Switzerland, Ireland, 
Sweden, Finland, Canada, Scotland, Bohemia and Germany. 


An Unusual Timepiece 


The following letter has been received by the Southern 
Pacific from the Headquarters ranch, Quihi, Texas: “When 
our last reliable timepiece failed us recently we did not kyow 
for a while what to do since the nearest watch was several 
miles away. One of the boys remembered that your limited 
train would pass the place at 11:26 in the morning so we 
waited around and when she blew by we set all clocks and 
watches accordingly. On my last trip to the city my watch 
tallied exactly with a standard clock in a jeweler’s win- 
dow.” 

Berries for Passengers 


During the Ozark strawberry season the Lions’ Club of 
Springfield, Mo., advertised the city, the Ozarks and straw- 
berries, by presenting miniature handbags of strawberries to 
passengers on Frisco trains passing through Springfield. The 
distribution was made during the week of May 29 by members 
of the Girls Drum Corps, im Scottish costume, and it at- 
tracted much favorable comment. Although the distribution 
was free in this case, it calls to mind various famous railway 
station food vendors elsewhere. No one who has been through 
Charlottesville, Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio, will forget the 
old negress who sells chicken sandwiches on the platform, 
nor will he soon forget the sandwiches. Other countries are 
more given to platform food vending than the United States. 
In Mexico, for example, each station swarms with vendors 
of food and drink. The only other place where strawberries 
are distributed, that comes tomind at the moment, is 
Domo D’Ossola, in Italy, a few miles south of the entrance 
of the Simplon tunnel into Switzerland. Here the straw- 
berry vendors roam up and down the platform, musically 
calling their wares in a dozen languages: “Framboises, 
fraizi, strawberries, erdbeeren.” 


Typewriters Help Run Railroad 


Prompt movement of western fruits and other perishables 
to distant eastern markets is facilitated by batteries of type- 
writers, on the Southern Pacific, these machines being moved 
from point to point as products ripen and become ready for 
market. 

When laid end to end the typewriters that tap out the daily 
business of the company would reach more than a mile. On 
the company’s Pacific Lines 3,026 typewriters are in service. In- 
cluded among these are 72 special billing typewriters, 145 port- 


able and 37 fan-fold machines. The latter typewriter is built 
to take continuous strips of folded sheets and carbon papers, and 
is very efficient for certain types of work. A large propor- 
tion of the portables are carried in the company’s dining cars, 
and are used in typing menus. There are no idle typewriters. 
A clearing house is maintained through which machines are 
shifted from one department, or one city to another, as occasion 
demands. Large numbers of typewriters are constantly being 
moved from point to point, following the variations of peak 
and seasonal business. Fruit and vegetable crop movements 
in the Imperial and San Joaquin valleys and elsewhere call 
for emergency typewriters which are supplied from the central 
store. 
Vision 

The following is quoted from a booklet on Florida issued 
by the Atlantic Coast Line: 

Forty-five years ago a buggy, drawn by two tired horses, came 
slowly along a woods road in South Florida, to where a con- 
tractor’s crew was at work. In the buggy there sat a very 
ordinary-looking man. 

“What are you doing?” he asked the contractor. 

“Building a railroad for a foolish man,” was the answer. 

“Who is the foolish man?” 

“Henry B. Plant,” the contractor replied, and asked: 

“What is your name?” 

“I am Henry B. Plant.” 

Later when the young contractor asked for advice, Plant 
said: 

“Some day this railroad will be a part of a great system 
that will serve all South Florida. Stay here and a city will 
grow up around you.” 

The former contractor is now Congressman Herbert J. Drane. 

The railroad is part of the main line of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and where Plant talked to his contractor in the virgin 
pine forest, the city of Lakeland has risen. 


This Employee Never Takes a Vacation 


A traffic policeman, who never leaves his post of duty day or 
night, guards the entrance to the car repair yard of the Illinois 
Central at Markham, Ill. Such an unusual event should be 
commemorated, so his picture is being run in this department. 


He is made of sheet iron and is painted on both sides so as to 
regulate traffic in both directions. Car Foreman Hobson, who 
created this faithful fellow, found that no one around the shop 
was prepared to make a good sketch of a policeman. Therefore, 
he had a car repairer put on an overcoat and lie down on a 
piece of sheet iron. He traced his outline with chalk and the 
realistic “cop” is the result. 
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Union Station, Kansas City, 
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Two FELLOWSHIPS in timber research are 
open at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., for the school year 1928-29. These 
fellowships, which have been established 
by the American Creosoting Company, 
Louisville, Ky., pay $1,000 in addition 
to tuition annually. Engineers who have 
done one or more years of laboratory 
work will be given special consideration. 
These scholarships are under the direc- 
tion of J. L. VanOrnum, department of 
civil engineering. 

OrrictALs of railroads which touch or 
cross the Canadian boundary conierred 
with the assistant secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Seymour Lowman, and customs of- 
ficials, at Washington on July 18, on 
problems involved in smuggling across 
the border. Mr. Lowman issued a state- 
ment saying that the railroads and the 
customs officials are in complete har- 
mony and are mutually assisting each 
other in working out a plan that will 
prevent the illegal smuggling of merchan- 
dise into the United States. Some diffi- 
culty has arisen because smugglers have 
counterfeited or stolen the seals used on 
freight cars crossing the border or have 
been aided in various ways by minor em- 
ployees of the railways. 

A FINE of $20,000 for violations of the 
Elkins law was assessed against the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton by Judge Charles 
C. Simons in the federal district court 
at Detroit, Mich., on July 19. The rail- 
road was indicted in March on 75 counts 
for failure to charge demurrage on 
material for foundations shipped by the 
Raymond Concrete Pile Company to the 
Fordson Motor Company plant in May, 
_— Twenty-five of the counts were 
concurrent, the railroad plead guilty to 
20 and the remaining 30 were dismissed. 
Judge Simons fixed the fine at $1,000 for 
each of the 20 charges. The original 
co mmplaint was brought by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Pennsylvania to Svend Forty-Five 


Million in Pittsburgh 
ice-President E. T. Whiter of the 


Pennsylvania on July 25 announced that 
his company plans to spend $45,000,000 
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during the next five years for improved 
facilities in the Pittsburgh district. 


Circus Train Wrecked in New 
Hampshire 


Five circus workers were killed and 
eight injured on July 22, when five cars 
of a 20-car train transporting the Bern- 
ardi Greater Shows from Laconia, N. H., 
to Gloucester, Mass., over the Boston & 
Maine, were wrecked near Farmington, 
N. H. The accident happened when a 
pin dropped out and released the draw- 
bar under the sixth flat car in the train. 
When the bar plowed into the track bed 
the front end of the car was lifted from 
the rails while the four following cars 
were also thrown off the track. 


Single-plate Wheel—a Correction 


In the June 23, daily edition of the 
Railway Age there appeared on page 
1490D49 a description of a single-plate 
wheel with a chilled tread and flange, the 
design of which has been developed as 
a result of the recommendations of ths 
Association of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels, to the American Railway 
Association. The last sentence in the 
third paragraph which read “....desirable 
features of the double-plate wheel, such 
as a hard non-flowing, wear-resisting but, 
this latter facilitating....” should have 
read “....desirable features of the double- 
plate wheel such as hard, non-flowing, 
wear-resisting tread and flange metal 
with softer metal in the plates and hub 
this latter facilitating.....” 


Hearings on Grade Crossing 
Eliminations in N. Y. 


Hearings on the elimination of several 
grade crossings in New York State have 
recently been held by the New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission. The proceedings 
were concerned with seven grade cross- 
ings on the New York Central, six on the 
Lehigh Valley, four each on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and Erie and one 
on the New York Chicago & St. Louis. 

At a hearing on July 18, the Boston & 
Maine submitted two plans for the elimi- 
nation of a grade crossing on its line in 
Scotca, N. Y. Either plan is estimated 
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to cost $150,000. At a hearing on July 
17, the New York State Department of 
Public Works submitted a plan for ‘the 
elimination of a grade crossing on the 
Delaware & Hudson in Cobleskill. This 
plan calls for an outlay of about $158,000 
exclusive of land and damages. The rail- 
road* sought time for study of the plan. 
Plans for the elimination of other Dela- 
ware & Hudson crossings in Duanesburgh, 
N. Y., were also submitted by both the 
railroad and the Department of Public 
Works. 


Pennsylvania Steamer Launched 


The Pennsylvania’s new passenger and 
freight steamer “Virginia Lee,” designed 
for the Company’s Chesapeake Bay ferry 
service between Noriolk and Cape 
Charles, Va.,; was launched July 24 at the 
Fore River yard of the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 

The new steamer is approximately 75 
per cent complete, the keel having been 
laid last February. Following the launch- 
ing, boilers and engines will be installed, 
the superstructure completed, and the 
ship generally fitted for active service. It 


is expected that the vessel will begin 
operation between Norfolk and Cape 
Charles early in October. She will be 


300 feet in iength, with 50 foot beam, and 
will have a carrying capacity of 1200 pas- 
sengers. Her engine will develop 2400 
h.p., and will be capable of a sustained 
average speed of 18 miles per hour. The 
vessel will have three decks, the two upper 
decks being devoted to passenger trans- 
portation. The lower deck, in addition 
to accommodating automobiles, will also 
carry freight. On the upper deck there 
will be two passenger saloons, while the 
top deck will provide staterooms for pas- 
sengers, officers’ quarters, and a sheltered 
space aft for summer use. The dining- 
room will accommodate 72 patrons. 


Human Relations Conference 


Several railroad speakers will appear 
on the program of the Eleventh Annual 
Conference on Human Relations in Indus- 
try, which will be held at Silver Bay’ on 
Lake George, New York, August °29- 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for May, 1928, Com 


Average number of 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 
Boston & Albany......... 


Boston & Maine.........- 


N. Y., New H. & Hart... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & edese eased 


Del., Lack. & Western... 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie).... 
Lehigh Valley ......+-«+:. 
Michigan Central ........ 
New York Central........ 
New York, Chi. & St, L.. 
Pere Marquette ........-. 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 
Waheth ccccsccccccsveecs 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern IIl..... 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 
Rome Talend .ccccccce $000 
Pennsylvania System ...... 


PORE cccocccccscsoesed 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio....... 
Norfolk & Western........ 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line..... ee 
Central of Georgia........ 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.) 
Louisville & Nashville..... 
Seaboard Air Line........ 


BOUETN coceccveccesecés 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western.... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.. 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om.. 
Great Northern .......... 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M. 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 


Central Western Region: 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (in- 
cluding P. & S. F.).... 
Chicago & Alton.......... 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 
Chi . Rock I. & Pacific... 
Denver & R. G. Wh..... 
Oregon Short Line........ 


So. Pacific—Pacific Lines.. 


Wee POSES ccceccccccces 


Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....... 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex. Lines....... 


Missouri Pacific .......... 


St. Louwis-San Francisco... 


Texas & New Orisans....! 


Texas & Pacific.........+.- 


Compiled by the Bureau 





1 

1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 


1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 


1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 
1928 
1927 


1928 


Average 

miles of 
road Train- 
operated miles 
407 193,947 
407 208,159 
2,074 424,186 
2,085 508,272 
2,122 552,712 
2,140 589,847 
875 350,855 
875 362,972 
998 $66,515 
999 907,049 
2,317 $97,213 
2,317 925,678 
1,346 589,512 
1,346 600,468 
1,822 580,549 
1,820 586,986 
6,459 2,039,855 
6,478 2,021,644 
1,665 611,590 
1,665 610,587 
2,181 438,354 
2,180 433,533 
231 116,944 
231 115,951 
2,497 781,345 
2,497 713,185 
5,534 1,919,580 
5,541 2,053,614 
691 281,537 
691 280,714 
945 229,818 
945 255,168 
2,370 734,585 
2,374 773,204 
461 141,139 
461 128,219 
396 53,560 
393 51,348 
10,758 4,037,788 
10,844 4,590,739 
1,129 600,590 
1,130 643,092 
2,723 1,098,890 
2,650 1,205,718 
2,231 830,434 
2,232 902,154 
5,105 755,092 
5,081 816,731 
1,898 281,191 
1,898 301,072 
6,710 1,956,351 
6,594 2,068,474 
5.061 1,736,522 
5.048 1,865,862 
4,484 568,370 
4,268 626,305 
6,718 1,503,623 
6,718 1,547,504 
8,463 1,446,938 
8,463 1,300,375 
11,247 1,591,318 
11,202 1,517,445 
1,724 300.810 
1,724 284,828 
8,305 795,301 
8,164 745,770 
4,358 494,659 
4,368 454,430 
6,413 806,442 
6,496 756,120 
2.246 197.944 
2,154 184,534 
10.395 1,521,305 
10.377 1,638,273 
1,000 282,136 
995 266,587 
9.317 1,408,430 
9,334 1,350,221 
7.566 1,382,566 
7.562 1,440,799 
2.563 209,383 
2552 222.533 
2,539 301,568 
2.539 249,005 
8.747 1,683,766 
8.750 1,625,296 
3.713 1.029.262 
3,714 807,678 
1,933 260.603 
1,93 321.610 
3,176 421,123 
3.176 438.075 
7.433 1,314,395 
7,317 1,294,773 
4,982 801,266 
4,860 822,181 
4,708 803,621 
4,570 830,048 
2.015 614,466 
1,954 382,496 
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Locomotive-miles Car-miles 
vt A —- t , = 
Principal Loaded Per 
and Light (thou- cent 
helper sands) 
206,626 21,655 5,353 67.6 
222,389 23,067 5,385 67.0 
542,758 52,226 13,476 69.9 
581,003 56,084 13,218 70.1 
619,414 40,579 17,206 66.2 
629,808 39,428 16,716 67.6 
474,043 52,833 11,042 63.4 
489,634 53,845 10,538 62.4 
643,259 73,444 18,227 65.0 
708,164 84,316 19,405 66.4 
977,614 85,689 38,260 63.2 
1,033,818 99,921 36,290 64.7 
651,929 77,491 18,684 63.3 
658,346 73,022 18,703 64.2 
599,065 20,281 20,380 60.2 
18,790 20,071 60.8 
159,364 79,486 61.5 
156,570 80,655 62.2 
7,307 20,530 62.5 
6,244 20,771 65.9 
6,613 11,446 62.4 
6,909 11,263, 64.8 
1,909 4,315 60.1 
1,469 4,557 63.9 
12,452 23,754 63.5 
12,449 22,034 64.5 
2,263,733 176,157 57,607 60.8 
2,412,919 202,728 60,896 62.0 
305,946 50,403 8,672 58.1 
305,009 48,197 8,318 57.9 
230,486 2,939 5,993 64.2 
261,502 3,711 6,718 64.5 
759,304 17,459 23,804 60.9 
814,707 27,222 25,040 62.2 
149,040 5,905 4,080 63.1 
135,604 5,022 3,643 63.7 
54,494 17,727 672 53.8 
56,213 14,941 701 55.3 
4,579,132 384,343 140,421 63.5 
5,051,952 402,617 142,887 63.7 
660,230 53,676 17,295 59.6 
697,100 68,392 17,282 59.8 
1,181,777 42,605 36,973 55.7 
1,298,177 51,877 40,773 56.0 
987,827 34,672 30,882 58.0 
1,098,888 40,568 31,874 58.4 
760,041 11,114 19,719 58.5 
827,083 13,224 22,351 59.6 
282,851 4,697 6,790 68.2 
304,767 5,422 7,363 71.0 
1,972,555 30,613 52,469 62.3 
2,084,524 52,492 56,458 62.3 
1,801,300 59,431 36,681 57.9 
1,951,867 63,339 39,805 59.7 
585,590 7,085 14,660 63.0 
636,065 7,281 15,700 61.6 
1,529,903 34,390 37,839 61.7 
1,576,220 35,328 38,677 64.1 
1,509,409 25,331 37,788 63.1 
1,344,321 22,708 33,755 66.8 
1,695,250 103,127 48,814 63.7 
1,620,790 98,699 46,616 65.5 
319,682 14,008 6,512 65.8 
303,563 11,911 6,140 69.2 
824,747 49,716 30,514 66.9 
769,845 42,135 28,404 66.4 
512.433 4,806 14,002 67.5 
468,267 3,738 12,343 68.9 
868,989 51,436 27,802 66.7 
807,258 42,503 25,819 70.8 
208.621 15,122 5,744 69.3 
193,887 13,830 5,367 72.6 
1,637,810 87,303 ,279 65.7 
1.755.140 90.419 53,000 64.3 
299,621 2.865 7,005 61.3 
281,123 2,183 6,246 58.7 
1,457,256 55.239 43,552 64.0 
1,400,126 58,115 39,953 64.2 
1,448,353 15,305 34.663 60.4 
1,489,880 17,454 35,594 60.8 
238,704 35.967 6,303 69.1 
263,682 45.406 6,528 70.7 
324,670 33.935 9.037 66.8 
267,657 24.640 7,317 70.0 
1,830,722 258,656 52,645 61.7 
1,762,571 236,652 49,665 62.2 
1,053,397 45,920 41,048 69.1 
829,882 41,062 34,154 76.4 
270,463 6.919 8,216 62.5 
334,624 8.986 9,770 60.4 
426.562 10,310 13,887 58.5 
442.854 9,367 14,099 56.9 
1,351,742 41,063 38,006 63.2 
1.350.907 45,059 37,691 67.8 
814,969 9.830 18,987 60.1 
842,205 12,037 20.330 63.3 
809,772 1,373 16.722 63.9 
837,068 870 18,581 64.6 
614,466 6,250 15,207 54.8 
3,177 10,083 60.8 


382,496 


of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Gross. 


Excluding 
locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


274,920 
278,994 
681,758 
673.762 
925,651 
881,993 


678,363 
682,659 
1,056,828 


357,581 
1,336,806 
1,220,491 


~w 
oa 





NeDuwoeuwn 


9,364,516 
1,214,026 
1,229,340 


3,014,451 
3,298,022 
2,558,981 
2,691,211 


1,104,684 
1,268,813 
372,958 
397,694 
3,290,464 
3,606,571 
2,534,591 
2,721,659 
821,820 


1,709,059 
743,871 
642,543 

1,586,335 

1,411,929 
332,358 
301,805 


180,474 
358,329 
366,397 
532,914 
422,989 
3,236,996 
3,047,894 
2,228,273 


1,720,008 


D te 
Crowu tyro 
SAD Whee 


a 
ANNONA WO 


ee DObO 
tom 10 00 00 


~ 


{ 
982,259 
1,111,125 
1,049,431 

614,029 





Subject to revision. 


a 
Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


103,121 
104,093 
268,021 
271,892 
371,639 
360,291 


319,274 
331,609 
442,619 
475,603 
975,044 
932,054 
497,639 
493,928 
390,619 
385,050 
1,972,325 
2,109,567 
422,380 
424,838 
269,795 
266,625 
195,408 


4,350,449 


1,302,760 
1,501,897 
1,183,840 
1,297,504 
303,447 
343,764 
834,618 
854,410 


893,785 
828,906 
322,028 
280,496 
684,168 
638,625 
147,708 
137,724 
1,074,787 
1,155,801 
166,649 
138,460 
1,082,203 
940,608 
779,445 
789,443 
164,472 
173,556 
224,201 
189,648 
1,143.967 
1,117,941 
832,995 
680,717 


1,151 
2,909 
6,489 
7,536 
911.064 
914,092 
463,374 
494,396 
390,024 
464,820 
398.926 
225,866 


July 28, 1928 

















locomotives on line 
oc Pram 
Serv- Un- Percent 
ice- serv- unserv- 
able iceable iceable Stored 
98 21 17.6 30 
107 18 14.7 5 
269 53 16.4 37 
280 71 20.1 29 
319 55 14.7 47 
322 61 16.0 33 
245 37 13.2 78 
246 35 12.5 80 
249 58 18.8 5 
275 7 14.5 19 
412 116 22.0 35 
465 174 27.3 63 
361 79 17.9 76 
365 82 18.3 61 
200 72 26.5 28 
237 68 22.2 55 
1,034 359 25.8 279 
1,165 281 19.4 373 
223 59 20.8 64 
230 58 20.1 51 
179 38 17.5 TS 
180 41 18.5 13 
54 19 26.1 11 
58 18 23.7 15 
304 61 16.8 60 
319 59 15.6 66 
998 253 20.2 176 
1,049 242 18.7 123 
178 36 16.9 28 
183 37 16.7 15 
117 53 31.2 49 
123 49 28.4 46 
335 107 24.1 53 
341 89 20.7 42 
77 13 14.0 1 
80 12 12.6 
57 10 14.5 
52 10 15.5 naeMs 
2,805 349 11.1 804 
2,849 436 13.3 648 
310 75 19.4 38 
323 72 18.3 38 
553 89 13.8 96 
545 84 13.4 44 
527 4u 8.5 157 
554 51 8.5 131 
432 54 11.1 93 
423 61 12.6 78 
136 23 14.4 13 
137 26 16.0 10 
756 101 11.8 41 
795 100 11.2 23 
604 101 14.3 39 
609 123 16.8 11 
272 68 20.0 11 
247 46 15.6 25 
837 106 11.2 78 
838 112 11.8 33 
773 136 15.0 101 
717 143 16.6 128 
804 141 14.9 195 
792 175 18.1 183 
153 24 13.4 25 
161 37 18.6 38 
513 140 21.5 94 
530 168 24.0 130 
216 32 12.7 26 
294 29 9.1 19 
428 127 22.9 48 
466 147 23.9 85 
127 16 11.4 6 
135 17 11.4 9 
763 144 15.8 196 
754 167 18.1 143 
124 31 20.1 23 ( 
143 14 9.1 44 
743 169 18.5 89 
773 184 20.1 78 
583 106 5.4 85 
548 115 17.3 30 
221 48 17.9 38 
220 47 17.5 34 
157 28 15.0 24 
180 26 12.5 53 
719 207 22.4 62 
725 223 23.5 58 
387 60 13.5 104 
442 51 10.3 183 
13: 21 13.8 36 
130 29 18.2 17 
198 38 16.0 84 
219 30 12.0 9S 
538 85 13.7 31 
540 61 10.2 2 
400 55 12.0 49 
400 55 12.0 64 
274 74 21.2 33 
253 58 18.7 24 
207 18 7.8 15 
159 18 10.1 16 
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pared with May, 1927, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 





Average number Gross 
of freight cars on line ton- 
on ~ miles per Pounds of 
Per __train- Gross Net ton- coal per Locomo- 
: cent hour, ex- ions Net Net miles 1,000 gross _ tive 
Region, road and year un- cluding per train, Net tons ton- Car per ton-miles, miles 
serv- locomo- excluding tons per miles miles mile including per 
P : ' eae ice- tivesand locomotives per loaded per per of road locomotives locomo- 
New England Region: Home Foreign Total able tenders and tenders train car car-day car-day per day and tenders tive-day 
Boston & Albany....... 1928 2,776 5,122 7,898 5.7 19,913 1,418 532 19.3 421 32.4 8,173 159 61.9 
. 1927 3,265 5,235 8,500 2.8 18,004 1,340 500 19.3 395 30.5 8,250 170 63.4 
Boston & Maine........1928 12,226 11,423 23,649 4.9 18,842 1,607 632 19.9 366 26.3 4,169 111 59.6 
9 1927 13,482 12,137 25,619 6.8 15,988 1,326 535 20.6 342 23.7 4,206 121 58.6 
N. Y., New H. & Hart..1928 17,761 17,244 35,005 8.0 21,862 1,675 672 21.6 342 24.0 5,650 107 56.9 
1927 23,060 18,633 41,693 16.9 19,725 1,495 611 21.6 279 19.1 5,431 117 56.4 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 1928 8,693 5,826 14,519 3.6 23,517 1,933 910 28.9 709 38.7. 11,771 130 60.3 
1927 9,050 5,971 15,021 4.4 23,425 1,881 914 aie 712 36.2 12,223 146 62.4 
Del., Lack. & Western...1928 17,364 7,555 24,919 4.9 23,236 1,865 781 24.3 573 36.3 14,307 130 75.5 
er y : 1927 17,049 8,333 25,382 2.6 22,638 1,833 783 24.5 604 37.1 15,353 135 79.4 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie). .1928 30,581 18,011 48,592 5.2 31,951 2,590 1,087 25.5 547 40.2 13,576 116 65.0 
1927 35,136 19,258 54,394 7.1 26,546 2,342 1,007 25.7 553 33.3 12,975 125 57.2 
Lehigh Valley ..........1928 23,263 9,820 33,083 10.2 26,648 1,925 844 26.6 485 28.8 11,927 145 53.5 
a 1927 23,195 9,434 32,629 9.7 26,906 1,854 823 26.4 488 28.8 11,840 143 52.9 
Michigan Central .......1928 19,391 15,116 34,507 4.9 31,228 1,969 673 19,2 365 31.6 6,916 103 73.5 
4 1927 16.888 17,648 34,536 4.6 28,620 1,877 656 19.2 360 30.8 6,826 106 65.9 
New York Central...... 1928 71,892 70,768 142,660 5.6 31,963 2,345 967 24.8 444 29.2 9,850 103 56.6 
: 1927 69,400 73,156 142,556 3.7 30,503 2,431 1,043 26.2 477 29.3 10,505 105 54.5 
New York, Chi. & St. L..1928 14,681 9,620 24,301 8.0 26,537 1,874 691 20.6 561 43.6 8,185 105 71.6 
1927 13,347 9.846 23,193 5.4 25,082 1,832 696 20.5 591 43.8 8,231 106 69.6 
Pere Marquette..... Sere 10,771 7,904 18,675 4.7 19,565 1,509 615 23.6 466 31.7 3,991 102 67.0 
1927 11,105 8,419 19,524 3.4 18,157 1,472 615 23.7 441 28.7 3,945 105 65.3 
Pitts, & Lake Erie...... 1928 15,665 6,859 22,524 5.9 34,074 3,011 1,671 45.3 280 10.3 27,256 94 53.7 
1927 13,425 7,643 21,068 4.0 33,419 3,084 1,802 45.8 320 10.9 29,116 95 50.8 
WEE sncuntesecevanns 1928 16,007 10,832 26,839 3.1 29,046 1,711 617 20.3 579 45.0 6,223 110 73.0 
1927 15,203 11,503 26,706 2.8 26,876 1,711 615 19.9 530 41.3 5,668 124 64.2 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio.......1928 74,926 29,554 104,480 5.9 23,14 1,991 923 30.8 547 29.2 10,328 143 62.9 
1927 74,670 35,110 109,780 4.3 21,608 1,981 956 32.2 577 28.8 11,429 146 65.4 
Central of New Jersey. ..1928 17,580 10,447 28,027 4.2 22,787 2,058 978 31.7 317 17.2 12,853 135 53.6 
1927 18,432 11,034 29,466 4.9 19,287 1,992 952 32.1 292 15.7. 12,472 147 52.0 
Chicago & Eastern IIl...1928 13,529 3,597 17,126 30.5 23,128 1,547 672 25.8 291 17.6 5,269 133 44.3 
1927 14,213 4,447 18,660 21.1 21,409 1,551 681 25.8 300 18.0 5,927 137 50.0 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L.1928 23,948 20,758 44,706 3.8 27.818 2,077 934 28.8 495 28.2 9,333 114 56.7 
1927 18,272 21,532 39,804 5.2 26,889 2,074 958 29.6 600 32.6 10,067 116 63.2 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...1928 9,573 6,747 16,320 4.8 16,477 2,163 1,093 37.8 305 12.8 10,807 121 56.2 
1927 9,237 6,862 16,099 6.7 14,198 2,140 1,105 39.1 285 11.5 9,971 131 49.8 
Lane Toland .ccccccccces 1928 1,626 5,600 7,226 1.3 5,303 870 353 28.1 84 5.6 1,540 241 34.7 
1927 1,752 6,260 8,012 1.3 5,024 921 376 27.5 78 5.1 1,584 306 37.0 
Pennsylvania System ....1928 222,967 80,500 303,467 6.5 26,569 2,256 1,024 29.5 440 23.5 12,404 120 50.8 
1927 216,876 81,379 298,255 5.2 23,326 2,040 948 30.4 471 24.3 12,941 119 53.6 
eee weeeee1928 4 8=. 27,528 ~=Ss:11,846 39,374 5.9 22,542 2,021 1,004 34,9 494 23.8 17,228 141 59.9 
1927. 25,737 13,370 39,107 3.0 21,306 1,912 963 35.9 511 23.9 17,685 149 62.5 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1928 31,300 9,196 40,496 2.5 34,531 2,743 1,468 43.6 1,285 52.8 19,112 86 61.5 
1927 28,205 13,420 41,625 2.9 31,005 2,735 1,469 43.4 1,372 56.5 21,553 92 69.2 
Norfolk & Western......1928 30,353 7,711 38,064 1.1 42,143 3,081 1,634 43.9 1,150 45.1 19,614 123 57.3 
1927 = 28,183 8,942 37,125 2.3 38,991 2,983 1,611 45.6 1,263 47.4 21,002 129 60.7 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1928 23,672 9,047 32,719 5.7 21.118 1,463 512 19.6 381 33.2 2,442 104 51.1 
1927 22,909 11,368 34,277 4.7 20,955 1,554 576 21.0 442 35.3 2,985 105 56.0 
Central of Georgia...... 1928 5,041 3,899 8,940 4.8 19,006 1,326 549 22.7 557 35.9 2,628 131 58.3 
1927 4,620 5,584 10,204 3.9 19,089 1,321 568 23.2 541 32.8 2,908 130 61.4 
Ill. C. (inc. Y. & M. V.).1928 44,772 20,092 64,864 7.7 24,042 1,682 666 24.8 648 41.9 6,263 125 75.4 
1927 42,936 25,720 68,656 6.6 23,644 1,744 726 26.6 706 42.6 7,347 120 77.0 
Louisville & Nashville. ..1928 44,626 16,109 60.735 9.0 18,965 1,460 682 32.3 629 33.6 7,545 141 85.1 
1927 44,014 21,034 65,048 8.7 17,478 1,459 695 32.6 643 33.0 8,291 140 88.8 
Seaboard Air Line....... 1928 16,086 8,356 24,442 B. 18,792 1,446 534 20.7 400 30.7 2,183 132 56.2 
1927 15,234 8,991 24,225 5.2 17,677 1,445 549 21.9 458 33.9 2,599 130 71.0 
AGE cbinciéecsnaaes 1928 47,831 18,447 66,278 7.4 19,632 1,435 555 22.1 406 29.8 4,007 151 53.5 
1927 44,394 18,867 63,261 5.0 19,029 1,392 552 22.1 436 30.8 4,102 154 54.7 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western...1928 47,437 26,810 74,247 aon 19,796 1,539 588 22.5 369 26.0 3,241 118 54.5 
1927 50,852 27,393 78,245 7.8 17,657 1,431 597 23.0 320 20.8 2,958 131 51.3 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac..1928 48,605 20,930 69,535 3.4 23,025 1,783 741 24.1 547 35.6 3,380 122 61.4 
1927. 53,453 20,145 73,598 6.2 21,849 1,733 734 23.9 488 31.2 3,206 135 57.3 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om.1928 2,361 8,312 10,673 7.1 15,350 1,189 484 22.4 440 29.9 2,725 113 60.8 
1927 3,122 8,336 11,458 9.6 14,674 1,139 473 21.9 379 25.0 2,519 123 51.5 
Great Northern .........1928 40,808 8,750 49,558 Font 27,501 2,307 1,124 29.3 582 29.7 3,472 116 43.2 
1927 40,935 7,176 48,111 7.3 27,415 2,292 1,111 29.2 556 28.7 3,275 120 37.6 
Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M..1928 19,513 5,064 24,577 5.8 17,812 1,504 651 23.0 428 27.6 2,384 95 67.3 
1927 19,918 5.252 25,170 4.3 16,588 1,414 617 22.7 367 23.4 2,071 107 47.1 
Northern Pacific ........ 1928 37,421 6,771 44,192 9.2 25,642 1,967 848 24.6 499 30.4 3,441 136 53.5 
1927 37,876 6,457. 44,333 8.1 23,872 1,867 845 24.7 465 26.5 3,171 137 44.7 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.1928 8,090 3,052 11,142 6.9 20,700 1,679 746 25.7 428 24.0 2,122 170 50.5 
1927 7,196 4,017 11,213 5.2 20,527 1,635 746 25.7 396 21.3 2,062 174 44.1 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (in- 1928 62,545 16,024 78,569 5.8 28,087 1,884 706 21.8 441 30.8 3,335 108 61.4 
cluding P. & ©. F.)...1927 59,210 18,106 77,316 5.8 26,679 1,903 705 21.8 482 34.4 3,593 111 64.6 
Chicago & Alton........1928 10,551 4,092 14,643 3.2 22,037 1,506 591 23.8 367 25.2 5,377 129 63.0 
1927 10,555 4,367 14,922 3.6 18,584 1,441 519 22.2 299 23.0 4,489 158 58.2 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy... .1928 48,314 18,408 66,722 6.2 23,691 1.754 768 24.5 523 32.9 3,747 125 53.5 
1927 50,877 15,812 66,689 5.0 21,590 1.638 697 23.5 455 30.1 3,251 136 51.3 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. .1928 31,822 17,462 49,284 7.5 20,349 1,489 564 22.5 510 37.6 3,323 136 68.5 
1927 33,400 20,835 54,235 7.8 18,208 1,444 548 22.2 470 34.8 3,368 134 73.3 
Denver & R. G. Wn....1928 12,164 2,700 14,864 wee 18,959 1,711 786 26.1 357 19.8 2,070 179 33.0 
1927 11,640 2,767 14,407 ae 17,638 1,647 780 26.6 389 20.7 2,194 181 37.5 
Oregon Short Line...... 1928 7,648 3,714 11.362 5.1 24,767 1,767 743 24.8 637 38.4 2,848 110 62.7 
1927 8,037 4,838 12,875 4.1 23,434 1,699 762 25.9 475 26.2 2,409 117 45.9 
Southern Pac.--Pac. Lines. 1928 37,905 28,911 66,816 5.5 25,249 1,922 679 21.7 552 41.2 4,219 116 72.8 
1927 34,771 31,406 66,177 5.1 23,567 1,875 688 22.5 545 38.9 4,121 121 68.1 
Union Pacific .......0. 1928 22,166 8,451 30,617 10.9 38,070 2.165 809 20.3 878 62.6 7,237 104 79.3 
4 1927 23,266 8,161 31,427 13.7 35,894 2,130 843 19.9 699 45.9 5,912 108 57.0 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe..... 1928 9.581 4,334 13,915 3.2 28,282 1,964 849 26.9 513 30.5 3,691 95 58.2 
1927 9,378 6,414 15,792 4.2 27,818 1,963 849 27.9 558 33.1 4,554 98 69.7 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. Lines.....1928 16,870 6,078 22,948 6.8 28,456 1,983 752 22.8 445 33.4 3,214 92 59.9 
1927 16,219 6,916 23,135 6.7 26,660 1,966 725 22.5 443 34.6 3,225 98 58.5 
Missouri Pacific ........1928 30,047 19,146 49,193 6.3 24,735 1,714 693 24.0 597 39.4 3,954 121 72.1 
1927 29.483. 21,220 50,703 46 20,383 1,641 706 24.3 582 35.4 4,030 128 74.9 
St. Louis-San Francisco..1928 22,809 8,858 31,667 3.6 19,906 1,441 578 24.4 472 32.2 3,000 143 58.5 
1927 22,203 11,079 33,282 3.4 19,325 1,464 601 24.3 479 31.1 3,282 147 60.6 
Texas & New Orleans. ..1928 12,145 13,854 25;999 5.8 18,525 1.222 485 23.3 484 32.5 2,672 102 75.3 
1927 11,214 15,400 26,614 6.2 19,021 1,339 560 25.0 563 34.8 3,281 101 87.0 
Texas & Pacific......... 1928 6.707. 10,383 17,090 5.2 21,685 1,708 649 26.2 753 52.4 6,387 101 89.1 
1927 6,078 6,163 12,241 4.3 20,462 1,605 591 22.4 595 43.7 3,729 108 70.2 
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September 2, under the direction of the 
Industrial Department of the Y. M. C. A. 
Among those who will make addresses 
are R. N. VanDoren, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Chicago & North 
Western and W. N. Doak, of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. A confer- 
ence on Pensions and Retirement Plans 
will be led by Frank Whiting, general 
claims attorney of the New York Cen- 
tral, and a railroad group conference will 
be led by Roy V. Wright, managing 
editor of the Railway Age. 

The conference has been extended this 
year to cover four days and, in addition 
to addresses on important features of the 
human relations problem, will include 
sectional conferences, other than the above 
mentioned, on Personal Problems and 
Work Efficiency, The Foreman as a 
Personnel Developer, The Scientific Ap- 
proach to Industrial Relations, and Econ- 
omic Incentives. The industrial confer- 
ence will be preceded by a special inten- 
sive course in industrial leadership Aug- 
ust 21-29. Information about these con- 
ferences may be obtained from Fred H. 
Rindge, Jr., Industrial Department, Na- 
tional Council of Y. M. C. A.’s, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Safety Contests on B. & M. 


A safety program calling for a 35 pet 
cent reduction in accidents in shops, or 
the road and at crossings will be opened 
August 1, on the Boston & Maine under 
the direction of Frank R. Bradford, newly 
appointed director of safety. The program 
contemplates safety contests between the 
various operating departments and be- 
tween the five operating divisions. The 
reduction of accidents to employees will 
be stressed within the organization while 
the new safety department will also co- 
operate with outside agencies in educative 
methods looking to the elimination of 
other kinds of accidents. 

A committee of officials has been ap- 
pointed for general supervision of the 
work, while each division, terminal unit, 
yard and shop where large groups per- 
form similar work, is to have a local 
committee. 


Proposed Allotment of Express 
Agency Shares 


Under the plan for the future conduct 
of the express business, published in the 
Railway Age, issue of July 21, the shares 
of stock of the proposed Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., will be allotted to participat- 
ing carriers according to the table which 
follows. The allotment is based on the 
relation which the express business of 
the individual roads bore to the total ex- 
press business over all participating lines, 
the table being computed upon the aver- 
age for the years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 
1926, 


Shares 
Percent- of 

ages Stock 

New York Central............ 14.426 144 
i Oa 12.608 126 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 4.608 46 
i DUD oc ctapesaneee 4.469 45 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 
BE 6 ebsectccccecsesecences 4.402 44 
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pO a ee 3.869 39 
Chicago & North Western .... 3.288 33 
Pt Cs cosseeneenune 2.864 29 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 2.670 27 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 

DEE .cesccnddbeseedeeuansa 2.647 26 
0 Ee eee ae 2.549 25 
OOD EEE 2.532 25 
Boston & Maine ............ 2.290 23 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 2.230 22 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 2.021 20 
Missouri Pacific ¢.....cccscess 1.989 20 
Atlantic Coast Line .......... 1.956 20 
Seaboard Air Line ............ 1.586 16 
Se BN nc cccesissieee 1.468 15 
St. Louis-San Francisco ...... 1.404 14 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 

ern pb bednshaneedceews eben 1.369 14 
PE cccpeediekeeneacenadn 1.246 12 
WE nrc nacnasxeskesS Saws 1.229 12 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 1.173 12 
Northern Pacific ...........+- 1.172 12 
Central of New Jersey 1.070 11 
Chesapeake & Ohio .......... 1.016 10 
Se SE: cee euecucweats .995 10 
Norfolk & Western ........ .853 
a ek eee .709 
Richmond, Freder:<::! Po- 

tomac -668 
Texas & Pacific .655 
Canadian National .647 
Central of Georgia 621 
Minneapolis, St. PaPul & Sault 

Ste. Marie .605 
Florida East Coach .598 
te teaaead & Alton .573 
Denver & Rio Grande Western .545 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois .545 
Delaware & Hudson .483 
Maine Central .474 
ae York, Chicago & St. Louis .417 
Nash ille, Chattanooga & St. 

RS OR ro ie ae .414 
St. Louis Southwestern ...... .371 
Chicago Great Western ........ .368 
Colorado & Southern ........ 317 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 

CE keksckse a ghencncreeies 311 
Kansas City Southern ....... .289 
Te BEE scsrevecessee .236 
Atlanta & West Point........ .233 
New York, Ontario & Western .206 
Minneapolis & St. Louis .... .173 
Northwestern Pacific .......... .142 
CE WEEE sccnnvccacees .139 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh  .130 
Norfolk Southern ...........- .123 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast  .084 
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Western Maryland .......... .080 
Bangor & Aroostock ........ .076 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ...... .068 
WOME. ssccassvesaneus .065 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic .063 
MEE 26 can cessuedteeia .044 
Ulster & Delaware .......... .043 
Midland Valley .............. -039 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ...... .037 
Clinchfield . .037 
Bessemer & Lake Erie ........ .030 
Chicago & Western Indiana .. .027 
New Orleans Great Northern  .025 
Louisiana & Arkansas ........ .024 
Winston-Salem Southbound .. .021 
Fort Smith & Western ...... .021 
Denver & Salt Lake ........ .021 
Trinity & Brazos Valley ...... .015 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton .... .016 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama .. .014 
Nevada Northern ............ .011 
Buffalo & Susquehanna ...... .009 
Huntingdon & Broad Top 
BGR ncaceesiencasesnnse .007 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming .. .005 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown .005 
Canadian Pacific ......... eeeee .005 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania .. .005 
Abilene & Southern .......... .004 
Lehigh & New England ...... .002 
100.000 999 


German System of Cost Finding 
to be Considered by I. C. C. 


Commissioner Eastman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued 
a notice to all concerned that further 
hearings will be held early in the Fall 
in Ex Parte No. 91, General Revision 
of Accounting Rules for Steam Rail- 
roads, No. 14,700, Depreciation, Charges 
of Telephone Companies, and No. 15,100 
Depreciation Charges of Steam Railroad 
Companies. Dates are to be announced 
later. It is the expectation that these 
will be the final hearings in the three 
proceedings and the notice says it is not 
probable that more than 30 days there- 
after will be allowed for the filing of 
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briefs. It is suggested, therefore, tha: 
the preparation of briefs should not b 
wholly deferred until after the final hear- 
ings. 

Attached to the notice is a memorandum 
prepared by Director M. O. Lorenz of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, 
describing the system of cost finding re- 
cently adopted by the German Reichs- 
bahn Company, that operates the Ger- 
man railway system. 


At the next hearing in Ex Parte No. 91 
the information contained in this memorandum 
and such supplementary information in regard 
to this system of cost finding as may be ob- 
tained in the meantime will be incorporated in 
the record. The memorandum is being sub- 
mitted at the present time to the parties in the 
proceeding in order that they may have an 
opportunity to give the matter attention prior 
to its presentation of record. “It may be of 
assistance,” the notice says, “to the carriers 
in making the practical tests which they have 
agreed to make of the recommendations with 
respect to the revision of the railroad account- 
ing system which have been offered in behalf 
of the committee representing the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
bioners.” 


Joint Rail-Air Service to North- 
west Planned 


Through arrangements between the 
Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, the Northwest Airways, Inc., and 
the Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
co-ordinated rail-air service between Chi- 
cago and the Northwest is to be estab- 
lished. The new service, which provides 
for the transportation of passengers by 
airplane between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and St. Paul, is expected to 
be inaugurated about August 15. 

Under the proposed schedule, west- 
bound planes will leave Chicago at 3 p.m., 
standard time, making close connection 
with important trains from the east, and 
arrive at St. Paul at 7 p.m. and at Minne- 
apolis at 7:10 p.m. to connect with west- 
bound trains on the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific and the St. Paul. East- 
bound, the planes will leave Minneapolis 
at 8:30 a.m. and St. Paul at 8:40 am.,, 
connecting with through trains from the 
west having morning arrivals at the Twin 
Cities, and will arrive at Chicago to 
connect with early afternoon trains for 
the east. This schedule will result in a 
saving of nearly a day on through travel 
between the east and the west. 

The air service will be operated by 
the Northwest Airways, which holds the 
air mail contract covering the route be- 
tween Chicago and the Twin Cities. An 
interest in this company has been acquired 
by the Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Inc., the company in which the Penn- 
sylvania is interested. New planes hav- 
ing a capacity for eight passengers and 
a cruising speed of 120 m.p.h. have beeu 
ordered for the service. The joint opera- 
tion will be supervised by a committee 
consisting of E. E. Nelson, passenger 
traffic manager of the Northern Pacific; 
G. B. Haynes, passenger traffic manager 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; E. H. Wilde, zeneral passenge 
agent of the Great Northern; Colone! 
Paul Henderson, vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the Transcontinental Air 
Transport; and Colonel L. H. Brittin, 


vice-president of the Northwest Airways. 
Colonel Charles Lindbergh, chairman 0: 
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the technical committee of the Trans- 
continental company, will be an ex-officio 
member of this committee. 

Reservations in the planes will be 
handled by railway agents in all parts 
of the country through the offices of the 
Northwest Airways at Chicago and St. 
Paul, and through tickets for the rail and 
air transportation will be sold. It is re- 
ported that the extra fare for the air 
service between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities will be $45, including transporta- 
tion between railroad stations and the 
airports. 
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Government Protests Coal Rate 

The United States government, through 
W. H. Quigg, acting co-ordinator for 
traffic, has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a protest asking the 
commission to suspend tariffs filed by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & West- 
ern and Virginian, increasing the rates 
on coal from mines on their lines to 
Washington, D. C., when for delivery on 
the tracks of the Pennsylvania, from $2.84 
to $3.13 a ton. The tariffs were filed 
by the railroads to equalize the rate with 
that for delivery on the tracks of the 
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Baltimore & Ohio, following a decision 
in which the commission ordered the re- 
moval of the discrimination involved in 
the disparity of rates. Many protests have 
been filed by local dealers and con- 
sumers of coal, as well as by coal op- 
erators’ associations, because the rail- 
roads raised the lower rate instead of 
reducing the higher one. Mr. Quigg’s 
protest says the increase will add ap- 
proximately $69,600 to the freight bill 
on the coal purchased by the federai 
government for use in Washington and 
vicinity. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 185 Steam Railways, Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies. 

















FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1928 AND 1927 
United States Eastern District Pocahontas Region Southern Region Western District 
[o~ A... —~ ‘= on — = 
=  - cos ’ -- ie ma) 
Item 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Average number of miles 
MONE ssn cncisanns 240,117.12 239,039.16 59,399.04 59,453.20 5,627.81 5,616.14 40,130.82 39,725.05 134,959.45 134,244.77 
Revenues: 
Freight ......cccccece $391,116,109 $391,298,786 $175,100,733 $176,732,064 $19,581,713 $21,542,524 $51.315.128 $54,517,882 $145,118,535 $138,506,316 
Passenger ae 470,302,326 078,579,853 37,135,513 41,270,121 1,312,144 1,670,086 8,703,953 9,736,155 23,150,716 25,903,491 
ie Rea 8,025,591 7,940,941 3,074,380 3,058,656 203,280 197,704 1,199,029 1,200,742 3,548,902 3,483,839 
Express ........0. +» 12,678,428 12,155,180  5,625.327 5,284,202 252,461 249,314 1,706,841 1,788,460 5,093,799 4,833,204 

All other transportation 17,710,319 17,873,577 10,332,216 —‘ 10,308,266 195,243 202,430 977,625 1,041,826 6,205,235  6.321,055 
Incidental .......... 10,136,460 10,962,473 5,066,257 5,516,058 302,713 415,365 1,065,498 1,054,451 3,701,992 3,976,599 
Joint facility—Cr. ... 1,103,278 — 1, 134.825 413,791 436,865 11,837 16,261 157,822 146,267 519,828 535,432 
Joint facility—Dr. 358,362 374,134 126,452 135,534 10,880 1,954 32,488 32,391 188,542 204,255 
Ry. operat’g revenues 510,714,149 519,571,501 236,621,765 242,470,698 21,848,511 24,291,730 65,093,408 69,453,392 187,150,465 183,355,681 

Exnenses: 
Maintenance of way 

and structures ..... 79,354,767 80,798,436 31,812,582 32,627,370 3,150,702 3,633,524 9,359,460 10,542,017 35,032,023 33,995,525 
Mainten’ce of equipm’t 99,651,969 102,254,513 46,260,691 48,471,127 4,521,783 5,041,921 13,371,561 13,786,488 35,497,934 34,954,977 
“ere eeseees 10,624,244 10,403,905 3,873,534 3,823,658 279,883 273,338 1,694,123 1,750,962 4,776,704 4,555,947 
Transportation ...... 172,780,660 178,657,109 81,215,386 84,947,875 5,528,350 6,134,283 22,603,976 24,216,717 63,432,948 63,358,234 
Miscellaneous operat’ ns 4,593,077 4,576.418  2.154,802  2,166.716 82,779 86,185 481,196 474,902 1,874,300 1,848,615 
General 16,325,062 16,174,609 7,284,235 7,280,952 600,232 573,055 2,113,952 2,104,050 6,326,643 6,216,552 
Tr ansportation | for in- 

vestment—Cr. ...... 1,493,493 1,312,601 303,149 233,859 22,899 46,600 68,501 93,315 1,098,944 938,827 

Ry. operat’g expenses 381,836,286 391,552,389 172,298,081 179,083,839 14,140,830 15,695,706 49,555,767 52,781,821 145,841,608 143,991,023 

Net revenue from rail- 

way operations . 128,877.863 128,019,112 64,323,684 63,386,859  7.707,681 8,596,024  15,537.641 16,671,571 41,308,857 39,364,658 

Railway tax accruals. . 30.757,179 32,199,152 13,385,857 13,878,646 1,646,350 1,777,763 4,097,889 4,316,530 11,627,083 12,226,213 

Uncollectible ry. rev’s. 117,099 139,143 51,913 5,290 1,907 8,082 26,232 0,194 37,047 577 
Ry. operating income 98,003,585 95,680,817 50,885,914 49,452,923 6,059,424 6,810,179 11,413,520 12,334,847 29,644,727 27,082,868 

Equip’t rents—Dr. bal. 7,687,785 7,522,990 4,159,363 4,343,346 4454,804 488,352 623,085 623,818 3,360,141 3,044,178 

Joint facility rent—Dr. 

DEE, cckckavueauss 2,132,635 2,145,337 1,167,715 1,010,641 108,251 98,179 56,762 111,500 799,907 925,017 

Net railway operating . ~ . 

GOUEE csciccscwncs 88,183,165 86,012,490 45,558,836 44,098,936 6,405,977 7,200,352 10,733,673 11,599,529 25,484,679 23,113,673 

Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent)... 74.77 75.36 72.82 73.86 64.72 64.61 76.13 76.00 77.93 78.53 
FOR FIVE MONTHS ENDED WITH MAY, 1928 AND 1927 
Average number of miles 
nn. ., eRe 239,812.08 238,902.24 59,357.01 59,453.06 5,622.86 5,616.67 40,045.41 39,646.62 134,786.80 134,185.89 
Rever : 

Freight Leedeaans 1.818,396,569 1,881,841,906 792,775,620 844,284,749 90,728,583 103,898,604 251,638,738 267,313.943 683.253,628 666,344,610 
ne ll et eon €359.759.029 €392.870,448 185,576,553 197,452,125 7,178,307 8,649,228 50,817,816 56,842,726 116,186,353 129,926,369 
eee 39.520,930 39,349,674 14,936,683 14,962,408 1,059,147 1,032,246 5,934,026 5,887,968 17,591,074 17,467,052 
Express ....... “  34'505:778 55,720,130 24,691,735 26,166,929 1,239,022 1,290,273 8,034,333 7,724,926  20.540,688 20,538,002 
All other transportation 82,380,396 84,299,066 46,137,635 47,015,196 952,938 1,051,364 5,151,336 5,558,253 30,138,487 ~ 30,674,253 
Incidental .........- 46.131.354 49,868,867 23,465,208. 25,383,246 1,579,307 2,019,629 5,837,723 6,102,581 15.249,116 16,363,411 
Joint facility——-Cr. 5.527.412 5,620,984 2, 166, 037 2,291,120 65,478 70,929 695,776 725,280 2,600,121 2,533,655 
Joint facility—Dr. .... __ 1,838,829 2,075,438 260 675,538 20,690 11,568 156.111 169,313 1,007,768 —__ 1,219,019 

Ry. operat’g revenues 2,404,382,639 2,507,495,637 1,089, 698, 211 1,156,880,235 102,782,092 118,000,705 327,953,637 349,986,364 - 884,551,699 882,628,333 

Expenses: 
Maintenance of way 

and struct veces 329.036.9588 344,191,379 134,211,885 142.097.638 14,943,810 16,106,906 45.528,419 50,031,040 134,352,844 135,955,795 
M sintenen a eadeall %, 489°122.159 519.662.160 227,993,084 249,483,926 22,691,760 25,198,710 65,433,394 68,305,857 173,013,921 176,673,667 

“ ~plbusiine ines 511552067 49.681.892  19.093.732 18178.344 1,335,855  1.294,596 — 8,840,469 —8.810,937 22,282,911 —_ 21,398,015 

insportation ...... 863.413.172 911.085.294 406,080.668 435.738.369 28,026,468 31,263,989 115,347,507 124,140,108 313,958,529 319,942,828 
Miscellaneous operat’ns 22.419.973 22.722.751 10,592,834 10,683,062 424,688 445,581 2,857,425 2.922,684 8,545,026 8,671,424 
ima... 80,864,471. _ 80,281. 497 36,003,624 _ 36,431,560 3,049,495 2,773,448 10,486,623 10,527,489 31,324,729 30,549,000 
Transportation for in-! , . , | , | 

at was 5839830 §.352.982 880,825 998.063 157,017 139,080 438 885 718,026 4,363,103 3,497,813 

Ry. poe yA 1.830.579.870 1.922. "371.991 833,095,002 $91,614,836 70,315,059 76,944,150 248,054,952 264,020,089 679,114,857 689,692,916 

Net revenue from rail- - - 
way ; 573.202.769 5$85.223.646 256,000.209 265.265,399 32.467,033 41,056,555 79.898.685  85,966.275 205.436.842 192,935,417 
Rulwar tax ouseuale: ’ 150.325.181 153,246,783 61,359,692 62,277,510 8,338,932 8,926,315 21,046,719 21,002,887 59,579,808 61,040,071 
Uncollectible ry. rev’s.. 551.545 647.983 266,326 261.166 9°033 20,586 88.723 99.844 187.463 266,387 
epeation Income 422.996073 431.328.8830 194,374,191 202,726.723 24,119,068 32,109,654 $8,763,243 64,863,544 145,669.571 131,628,959 

Eonip't rents—-Dr. bal, 36.922.735 _ 35,844,383 20,080,545 20,032,310 42,488,477 42,288,600 3,673,976 4,394,558 15,656,691 13,706,115 
T "aay @ e - _ n cre if) Trey ! 

naacility rent—Dr. "9 ons 500 10,413,229 $,162,85C 5,075,133 «$71,115 $16,172 212,708 += «443,893 4,028,847 4,378,031 

ct jailway operating 107.818 385,071,268 169,130,796 177,619,280 26,036,430 33,882,082 $4,876,559 60,025,093 125,984,033 113,544,813 
R of expenses to 9 

enaes (par cant)... 76.14 76.66 76.49 77.07 68.41 65.21 75.64 75.44 76.78 78.14 





¢ Includes $15,875,770 sleeping 


b Includes $3,237,200 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
e Includes $16,069,556 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
Subject to revision. 


_@ Includes $3,192,608 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
and pt car surcharge. 4 Deficit or other reverse items. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 














Traffic 








The Public Service Commission of 
Oregon has granted the Malheur Rail- 
road permission to suspend operation of 
its railroad as a common carrier between 
surns, Ore., and Seneca until December 
31. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has announced a series of hearings be- 
fore Examiners Money and Esch in con- 
nection with its investigation of rates on 
cottonseed, cottonseed products and re- 
lated articles, Part 8 of its general rate 
structure investigation and various for- 
mal cases relating to rates on_ these 
products. Hearings have been assigned 
for September 17 at Atlanta, Ga. Oc- 
tober 11 at Biloxi, Miss., October 22 
at Dallas, Tex., November 12 at Chi- 
cago, and November 19 at New York. 


The Arkansas Railroad Commission on 
July 18 issued an order suspending in- 
creased freight rates, which railroads 
within the state had published to become 
effective July 28, until such time as a 
hearing can be conducted to determine 
discriminatory. The 
proposed intrastate rates are hased on 


if the rates are 
interstate rate increases allowed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Southwestern consolidated rate cases. 
The federal commission left the adjust- 
ment of intrastate rates to the various 
state commissions. 


Reports of commodity committees of 
the Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
presented at a meeting held at Seattle, 
Wash., on June 8 show that car require- 
ments for the third quarter will be 5.4 
per cent above the requirements for the 
same period in 1927 in Northern Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. In the third 
quarter of 1927, 364,760 cars were loaded 
and it is estimated that 384,505 will be 
needed this year. It is estimated that 
fresh fruit shipments will call for 17,754 
cars or 67 per cent more than in 1927. 
The car requirements of other commodi- 
ties which are expected to show a sub- 
stantial increase in needs, with the per- 
centage over 1927, are: automotives, 855 
cars, 538 per cent; dairy products, 1,002 
cars, 116 per cent; metal mines and 
smelters, 6,355 cars, 51 per cent; paper 
products and pulp, 3,003 cars, 67 per 
cent; lumber and forest products, 203,- 
544 cars, 4 per cent. 


Compromise Lake Cargo Tariffs 
Filed 


Tariffs designed to make effective the 
compromise on lake cargo coal rates 
recently agreed upon by the executives of 
the railroads serving the northern and 
southern coal districts, on the basis of 
a 35-cent differential between the rates 
from West Virginia and Kentucky and 
those from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
northern West Virginia to the Lake Erie 
ports, have now been filed with the Inter- 
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Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & Nash- 
ville and Chesapeake & Ohio. 

The rates from the southern district 
are now 45 cents a ton over those from 
the northern district, as the result of a 
reduction of 20 cents a ton in the north- 
ern rates ordered by the commission, a 
20 cent reduction made by the southern 
roads which the commission attempted tu 
prevent, and a further 20 cent reduction 
made the northern roads. The new 
tariffs increase the southern rates by 10 
cents a ton, with a provision that the 
increase shall be refunded on all ship- 
ments made up to and including Decem- 
ber 31. On that day the refund provis- 
ion will expire by tariff limitation and 
at the same time the northern rates 
will go up 20 cents a ton, as the present 
tariffs also expire by limitation at the 
end of the year. 


Board Meetings in September 

The following board meetings have 
been scheduled for September. South- 
east Shippers Advisory Board on Septem- 
ber 7 at Biloxi, Miss.; Allegheny Re- 
gional Advisory Board on September 13 
at Cumberland, Md.; Ohio Valley Re- 
gional Advisory Board on September 18 
at Louisville, Ky.; Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Advisory Board on Septem- 
ber 19 at Joplin, Mo.; and Pacific Coast 
Transportation Advisory Board on Sep- 
tember 21 at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cancellation of Barge and Rail 
Rates Not Approved 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found not justified tariffs filed by the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Southern, the 
Atlanta & West Point, the Central of 
Georgia and the Western of Alabama, pro- 
posing to withdraw from participation in 
the joint barge-and-rail rates on sugar 
in carloads, from New Orleans, La., and 
points contiguous thereto, and from Mo- 
bile, Ala.. to destinations in Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky, via the 
barge line of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
noration to Tuscaloosa and Birmingham, 
Ala., and Memphis, Tenn., and the rai! 
lines beyond, when such sugar has been 
accorded storage in transit by the barge 
line at the points of interchange. The rail 
lines took the position that the storage ar- 
rangement nulifies and overcomes the dis- 
advantage in time of the barge line and 
removes the necessity for any differential 
basis of rates, and that tixe slower service 
of the barge line is a positive advantage 
to the shipper in that by the existing tran- 
sit arrangement free storage is accordej 
during the period of the water transporta- 
tion. 

Commissioner Brainerd, in a concurring 
opinion, said that while the rail carriers 
have asked the commission to approve the 
removal of an injustice to themselves, the 
method which they have chosen for its 
removal is unjust because they seek to 
leave combination rates in effect very 
much higher than the present all-rail joint 
rates and that their request was not ac- 
companied by reasonable proportional 
rates from the transit points, or other ap- 
propriate relief. 


July 28, 1928 








Equipment and 
Supplies 








Locomotives 


Tue Buenos Ayres & Paciric (ARGEN- 
TINE) is inquiring through the builders 
for 8 Mikado type locomotives. 


Tue Hu Len Her Lun (CurINa) is in- 
quiring through the builders for 5 Mikado 
type locomotives. 


Tue F. C. CocHABAMA SANTA Cruz 
(BottviA) has ordered 2 Mikado type 
locomotives from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. 

Tue North WESTERN Raitway OF IN- 
pIA, has given an order to the General 
Electric Co., Ltd., London, England, for 
2 Diesel-electric locomotives. The loco- 
motives are of the 0-4-4-0 type, com- 
prising a power unit on the main frame 
carried on two four-wheel bogies, the 
weight of each locomotive being approxi- 
mately 50 tons when fully loaded. Each 
locomotive will be equipped with a six- 
cylinder 350 b. hp. high speed oil engine, 
manufactured by William Beardmore & 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow, coupled to a 200 kw. 
de. generator feeding four axle-hung 
traction motors rated each at 85 b. hp. 
on the one hour rating at 600 volts. A 
driver’s compartment is provided at each 
end of. the locomotive, the electrical con- 
trol equipment and brake valves being 
duplicated. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Missourt Pactric is inquiring for 
100 automobile cars of 50-ton capacity and 
a length of 50 ft. 6 in. 


Tue ILtrnors CentRAt. has ordered two 
air-dump cars from the Western Wheeled 
Scraper Company. Inquiry for_ this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of June 9. 


Tue CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & Dayton 
has ordered 6 Hart convertible ballast 
cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


THe Fruit Growers Express has 
ordered 100 steel underframes for re- 
frigerator cars, from the Pressed Steel 
Car Company. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
July 7. 


Passenger Cars 


THe NortTHern Paciric is inquiring 
for one business car. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric is inquiring for 
4 gas-electric rail motor cars. 


THE CHILEAN STATE RAILWAys will re- 
ceive bids on November 23, at 225 Broad- 
way, New York, or at Santiago, Chile, for 
20 coaches and 6 sleeping cars. Specifica- 
tions and drawings will be available at the 
New York office on August 1. 
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Supply Trade 








J. E. Ham has been appointed rail- 
road sales engineer of the Simplex Wire 
& Cable Company with headquarters at 
Chicago instead of J. E. Hahn as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of July 14. 


The Line Material Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of elec- 
trical transmission and_ distribution 
specialties, has appointed the A & H 
Corporation, Chicago, as its representa- 
tive in middle western territory. 


Fred Johnson, district manager of the 
Wagner Electric Company with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Los Angeles, Cal., 
ofice. Alex Miltenberger, Pacific Coast 
manager with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco has been transferred to St. Louis 
as branch manager of the St. Louis 
office. 


Louis Schlesinger, president of the 
Bradley Washfountain Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has resigned following the 
acquisition of his interests by H. A. 
Mullet, who has been elected president. 
G. W. Grossenbach has been elected 
vice-president. R. H. Weims has been 
elected treasurer and E. S. Weiherall 
has been elected secretary. 


A. C. Cronkrite, division sales man- 
ager for the Universal Portland Cement 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager. Ed- 
ward Quebbeman, division sales man- 
ager for Illinois and Missouri, has been 
appointed western sales manager, with 
office at Chicago. W. L. Greenly, di- 
vision sales manager at Duluth, Minn., 
has been transferred to the Chicago 
district. Harry A. Craig, representa- 
tive at Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed division sales manager for IIli- 
nois and Missouri. Earle D. McKay, 
field engineer for the service bureau at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed 
division sales manager at Duluth. 


John B. Tinnon has been appointed 
manager of sales of the Thermit depart- 
ment of the Metal & Thermit Corpora- 
tion, effective August 1, succeeding W. 
R. Hulbert, resigned. Mr. Tinnon was 
educated at Vanderbilt University and 
in 1908 began railway work in the en- 
gineering department of the Chicago 
City Railway Company. He served as 
assistant engineer during the rehabilita- 
tion of the property and in 1912 was ap- 
pointed engineer of way of the Chicago 
& Joliet Electric Railway, which posi- 
tion he held until 1918, when he served 

the Ordnance department of the U. 
>. Army. In 1919 he returned to the 
Coicago & Joliet Electric Railway as 
chief engineer and in 1924 he became 
connected with the Metal & Thermit 
Corporation as manager of the rail weld- 
1 department. Mr. Hulbert, who is 
Succeeded by Mr. Tinnon, has resigned 
in order to enter the firm of Thomas H. 
* Milan H. Hulbert, Chicago, on Aug- 
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ust 1 at No. 6 North Michigan avenue. 
Mr. Hulbert was graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1904 with the degree 
of mechanical engineer. He was then 
connected in succession with the Power 
& Mining Machinery Company, the 
Rand Drill Company (now the Inger- 
soll-Rand Company) and the Kobbe 
Company, of New York. While with 
the latter company, he acted as manag- 
ing editor of Compressed Air which was 
being published by them at that time. 
In 1907 he entered the employ of the 
Goldschmidt Thermit Company as as- 
sistant engineer; when the Metal & 
Thermit Corporation was formed in 
1916, he was made sales manager of the 
Thermit department. 


R. E. J. Summers, chief contracting 
engineer of the H. K. Ferguson Com- 
pany, international engineers and build- 
ers, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of contracts. Mr. Sum- 
mers has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1919, having served consecu- 
tively as assistant chief engineer, chief 
engineer and chief contracting engineer. 
Some of this time he spent in Japan, 
where the company maintains a branch 
office at Tokyo; other branch offices of 


the company are maintained in New 
York and Detroit. Mr. Summers was 
graduated as a civil engineer from 


Cornell University in 1914. He formerly 
was employed as an engineer on design 
for the McClintic-Marshal Company of 
Pittsburgh. He was field engineer on 
erection of the Sciotoville bridge of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and in the World 
War, served as a captain of engineers 
with the A. E. F. during which time he 
supervised engineering and construction 
projects. 

L. E. Hassman has been appointed 


district sales manager of The Q and C 
Company, with headquarters at St. 





L. E. Hassman 


Louis, Mo. He received his educatiou 
in the public schools -and in the Friends 
Central School, Philadelphia. All of his 
railroad service was with the Illinois 
Central, entering the employ of this 
company as machinist apprentice, he 
served successively as machinist, and 
draftsman, Chicago; roundhouse fore- 
man, Carbondale, Ill; general foreman, 
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East St. Louis, and in February, 1906, 
was appointed master mechanic at 
Clinton, Ill. In February, 1912, he left 
railroad service, to go with the railroad 
sales department of the Johns-Manville 
Company, with headquarters at New 
Orleans. In February, 1917, he was 
appointed southwestern representative 
of Brown & Company, Inc., at St. 
Louis, where he remained until they 
retired from business in June, 1924. Mr. 
Hassman then entered the service of the 
Ulster Iron Works in the same capacity, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, remain- 
ing with that company until his recent 
appointment with The Q and C Com- 
pany. 


Raymond E, Miller, assistant ‘chief 
engineer of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Wilmerding, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed general engineer of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late F. H. Parke. 
Mr. Miller has been connected with the 
Westinghouse Air Brake organization 
for the past 22 years. He entered the 
company’s service as a special appren- 





Raymond E. Miller 


tice immediately after his graduation as 
electrical engineer from the Michigan 
University in 1906. During the suc- 
ceeding years he advanced rapidly from 
one position to another until he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer in 1926. 
His work has largely been devoted to 
air brake trials and tests, of newly de- 
veloped air brake improvements in their 
practical application. 


Obituary 


R. C. Phillips, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, with office 
at Middletown, Ohio, died in that city 
on July 11. Mr. Phillips had been sec- 
retary of the company. since 1899, and 
at the time of his death was 63 years 
of age. 


Frederick Winters Griffith, president, 
treasurer and a director of the Garlock 
Packing. Company, Palmyra, N. Y., died 
on July 11, at his California home in 
Pasadena, in his seventieth year. Mr. 
Griffith was born at Phelps, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Hamilton College 
with an A. B. Degree. He was one of 
the founders of the company and has 
helped supervise its activities for over 
a period of 40 years. 










































Construction 











Battimore & Onto CuHIcAGo TERMINAL. 
—A contract for the construction of the 
substructure of a single-leaf bascule 
bridge over the relocated channel of the 
Chicago river at Sixteenth street, Chica- 
go, has been let to the Bates and Rogers 
Construction Company, Chicago. The 
contract for the erection of the bridge 
proper has been let to the Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. The 
total cost of this bridge, which will re- 
place the present bridge over the Chica- 
go river at Taylor street, without inter- 
locking, will be about $500,000. 


Battimore & On1to.—The Illinois Com- 
merce Commission has approved the plans 
of St. Clair County, Ill, for the construc- 
tion of a highway subway under the 
tracks of this railroad at Kings highway, 
Fairmount City, Ill, at a total cost of 
$400,000, a portion of which will be borne 
by the railroad. Property owners of 
East St. Louis, Ill, have filed an interven- 
ing petition with the commission asking 
that the grade separation project be lo- 
cated a mile west at Fortieth street. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
This road contemplates the erection of a 
series of warehouses in Jersey City, N. J. 
Preliminary plans for the work which is 
expected to cost approximately $10,000,000, 
are now in preparation. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—Bids will 
close on July 28 for the grading and con- 
struction of a line between Grandview, 
Mo., and Leeds, a distance of 13 miles. 
Included in this work for which a con- 
tract will be let at this time are 350,000 
cu. yd. of rock excavation, 529,000 cu. yd. 
of common excavation, 130,000 cu. yd. of 
borrow, 200,000 cu. yd. of earth excava- 
tion, the laying of 4,700 ft. of drain pipe, 
the placing of 10,700 cu. yd. of concrete 
and the erecting of 1,220 tons of struc- 
tural steel. Company forces will be em- 
ployed in ballasting and track laying work. 


Missouri Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Ozark Engineering Com- 
pany, Joplin, Mo., for the construction of 
a viaduct at Lincoln avenue in Little Rock, 


Ark. 


Missournr SourHERN.—This company 
contemplates the construction of an ex- 
tension from a point near Bunker, Mo., 
west toward the Current river, about 12 
miles, to provide an outlet for a section 
of virgin timber. The cost of the con- 
struction is estimated at $18,000 per mile. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Contracts have been awarded by this road 
to H. R. Kent & Co., Rutherford, N. J., 
for work in connection with the revision 
of heating plants at Van Nest, N. Y., 
and Harlem River, N. Y. The former is 
expected to cost approximately $140,000 
and the latter about $60,000. 


New York CEntTRAL—This company 
plans extensive improvements to the docks 
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of the Ohio Central at Toledo, O. The 
present concrete bulkhead is to be ex- 
tended 2,500 ft. Approximately 250,000 
cu. yd. of fill will be made and additional 
load and empty car yards will be built. 
An all-electric coal dumping raachine will 
also be installed. The contract for the 
extension of the bulkhead and the hy- 
draulic filling has been awarded to the 
Newton-Baxter Company of Toledo, O. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—A contract has 
been awarded to the Industrial Contract- 
ing Company, South Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the construction of a highway subway 
under the tracks of this company at Haw- 
ley, Minn. The cost of this project is 
estimated at $25,000. 


St. Lours-San Francisco (Muscle 
Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola).—A 
contract for the construction of a passen- 
ger station at Pensacola, Fla., has been let 
to the W. Horace Williams Company, 
New Orleans, La., at a cost of about 


$100,000. 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—This com- 
pany expects to apply to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission immediately for 
permission. to construct a line between 
Gideon, Mo., and Deering, 20 miles, and 
another line between Hornersville, Mo., 
and Leachville, Ark. 11 miles. The 
Gideon-Deering line is designed to provide 
a connection between the Gideon & North 
Island and the Deering Southwestern 
while the Hornersville-Leachville line will 
connect the Paragould Southeastern with 
the Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas 
Southern. The Cotton Belt connects with 
the Gideon & North Island at Malden, 
Mo., with the Deering’ Southwestern at 
Hornersville and with the Paragould 
Southeastern at Jonesboro, Ark. 


Texas & Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of a reinforced concrete and 
steel grade separation structure over 
Hotchkiss street at Shreveport, La., has 
been let to T. P. Johnson, Dallas, Tex., 
at a cost of about $30,000. 


Texas City TermMinat.—The general 
engineering and construction contract for 
improvements to rail and water facilities 
at Texas City, Tex., which are estimated 
to involve an expenditure of about $2,- 
000,000, has been let to the James Stewart 
Corporation, Chicago. This will include 
the remodeling of the grain elevator head- 
house and the construction of a 900-ft. 
grain conveyor which will extend from the 
headhouse to the docks.. A contract has 
been awarded to John Jacobson, Texas 
City, for the construction of the founda- 
tion for a warehouse which will have out- 
side dimensions of 120 ft. by 1,160 ft. and 
for the construction of the dock apron, 
which will be 23 ft. wide and 1,200 ft. 
long. It is expected that bids for the con- 
struction of the warehouse superstructure 
will be requested before September 1. 


ToroNTO TERMINALS.—The construction 
of an express and office building for the 
use of the Canadian Pacific at Toronto, 
Ont., for which bids were asked early in 
July is being held in abeyance temporarily 
and it is unlikely that work on this project 
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will be undertaken during the year of 1928. 


Union Paciric.—The general contract 
for the construction of a 12-story rein- 
forced concrete, brick and steel addition 
to the office building at Fifteenth and 
Dodge streets, Omaha, Neb., has been 
let to John Lof & Sons, Omaha. 

Union Pactric.—The general contract 
for the construction of terminal facilities 
at Gering, Neb., in connection with the 
start of operation of the North Platte 
extension has been let to Thomas J. Al- 
len, Scotts Bluff, Neb. The buildings and 
facilities to be constructed under this con- 
tract include a brick and concrete five stall 
engine house, a one-story boiler room hav- 
ing outside dimensions of 26 ft. by 34 ft., 
a one-story machine shop having outside 
dimensions of 25 ft. by 74 ft., a coal bin, 
a store room, a boiler wash-out system 
building, an oil pump house and founda- 
tions for a coaling station and a cinder 
hoist. The total cost of the projected 
construction at Gering is $331,000. 


WasnasH.—The general contract for the 
construction of a fruit exchange building 
at Second and Carr streets, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been let to the Boaz-Kiel Construction 
Company, St. Louis. The administration 
portion of the building will be three sto- 
ries high with outside dimensions of 82 
ft. by 140 ft. and the fruit display and 
storage section will be one story high with 
outside dimensions of 56 ft. by 640 ft. 
Both portions of the building will be con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and brick. 
The total cost is estimated at $850,000. 


Western Paciric.—The Western Pa- 
cific-California, recently incorporated 
as a subsidiary of the Western Pa- 


cific, has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for certificates 
authorizing the construction of a 
25-mile line from San Francisco to Red- 
wood City, Calif., and a line of 138 
miles from a connection with the West- 
ern Pacific at Nilegarden to Kings River, 
via Fresno, Calif., including trackage 
rights over the Tidewater Southern be- 
tween Shoemake and Hilmar, 12 miles. 
The Western Pacific also asked authority 
to build a branch from Brack to a point 
beyond Boyce Road, 3% miles, and the 
Sacramento Northern to extend its Hol- 
land branch from a point near the South- 
ern line of Yolo county to Ryde, 7% 
miles. The Western Pacific also filed an 
application for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the new California company by 
purchasing its capital stock as it may be 
issued, stating it proposes to advance im- 
mediately $275,000 toward financing the 
construction plans. 


C. & O. to Spend $21,000,000 for 
New Construction 


A construction program involving pro- 
posed expenditures totailing more than 
$21,000,000 has been authorized by the 
board of directors of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. The work is to be done at various 
points on the road. 

At Huntington, W. Va., work which 
is estimated to cost $9,635,000 is planned. 
This includes a $5,900,000 authorization 
for additional main tracks, a $3,500,000 
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extension to the locomotive repair shops 
and a $235,000 addition to the hospital. 
An expenditure of $3,160,000 is author- 
ized for a new freight car repair shop 
yet to be located while approximately $2,- 
300,000 is to be spent on the construction 
of a new engine terminal and other im- 
provements at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Second track, planned in various locali- 
ties, is expected to cost $1,300,000, while 
$1,260,000 is the estimated cost of addi- 
tional shop improvements and tracks at 
Hinton, W. Va. 

At Richmond, Va., there is $1,000,000 
authorized also for additional shop im- 
provements while a like expenditure for 
similar work at Clifton Forge, Va., is 
planned. 

Various other improvements including 
depots, elimination of grade crossings, 
additional tracks, etc., are expected to 
cost the $989,724 which makes up the 
total authorization of $21,144,724. 

Work will proceed as soon as permis- 
sion is obtained from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to capitalize past ex- 
penditures for improvements for the pur- 
pose of reimbursing the company’s treas- 
ury. 


Montreal Union Station Project 


A big union terminal project for the 
city of Montreal is now being developed 
and before the end of the present year 
may assume final form. 

For the past four or five years the 
Canadian National’s Bonaventure  sta- 
tion has been admittedly inadequate for 
its growing business. 

Recently elaborate plans for expansion 
of the present terminal facilities at the city 
end of the two-mile mountain tunnel, orig- 
inally built by the former Canadian North- 
ern, were submitted to the city authorities. 

Study has also been given by the Can- 
adian Pacific to the possible need in the 
near future of larger facilities at their 
already capacious Windsor Street term- 
inal, and a report has been prepared and 
submitted by a consulting railroad en- 
gineer. 

Recently, however, the federal govern- 
ment took a hand in the situation and 
the Minister of Railways, Hon. Charies 
A. Dunning, decided to ask Frederick 
Palmer, a London engineer and expert 
on terminal questions, to make a study 
of the problem with a view, if possible, 
of getting a joint terminal that would 
serve both the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National. 

Mr. Palmer was in Montreal last week 
and will return in September to spend 
a month on the question. Hope is ex- 
pressed in federal circles at Ottawa that 
by that time there will be established 
_ working agreement between the two 
; railways to make possible considera- 

of a joint terminal project. 

_'n addition to the two roads mentioned 
the city of Montreal, the Montreal Tram- 
ways and the Montreal Harbor Commis- 
i are all affected in the scheme, and 
outcome of the present negotiations 

be the formation of a terminal com- 
auy embracing the interests of all those 
oncerned, 
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ATCHISON, TopeKA & Santa FEeE— 
Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue and sell $14,691,000 of 
California-Arizona lines first and _ re- 
funding mortgage bonds at not less than 
97 and interest. The company had orig- 
inally applied for authority to sell the 
bonds at par but now states that it does 
not believe it possible to sell them at par 
because of the decline in the prices of 
the bonds now outstanding. The applica- 
tion refers to the application for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient and says the company 
will need cash for that purpose upon 
authorization by the commission. 


ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SAntTA FE.—Ac- 
quisition of Orient—A hearing on this 
company’s application for authority to 
acquire control of the Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient by purchase of its stock at 
$414.50 per share was held at Washing- 
ton on July 23 before Examiner H. C. 
Davis of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Clarence E. Gilmore, chair- 
man of the Texas railroad commission. 
The only opposition was that of the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, which in- 
tervened in opposition on the ground that 
the application contemplates an affiliation 
of competing lines. The Missdtiri Pacific, 
Fort Worth & Denver City, and Wichita 
Valley intervened asking the commission 
to impose a condition requiring that 
through routes via the Orient be main- 
tained and that the “preferential” di- 
visions of through rates accorded the 
Orient several years ago be abolished. 
Arthur Lovell, appearing on behalf of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, asked the commis- 
sion to grant the application, saying it 
would benefit the train employees and 
that they had had difficulty in the past 
in obtaining adequate wages and work- 
ing conditions. .W. T. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the Orient, testified that the 
acquisition by the Santa Fe would be in 
the public interest because the latter 
could do things to develop the property 
which the Orient had been unable to do, 
and that he thought the price was fair 
to both buyer and seller. It was ex- 
plained that the price per share merely 
represents a division of the fair price 
agreed upon by 35,000, the number of 
no-par shares proposed in the Orient’s 
application to the commission pursuant 
to the plan of reorganization. C. Histed, 
vice-president and general counsel, de- 
scribed the vicissitutes of the Orient, 
saying it had never been able to earn 
enough to interest capital and that the 
only solution lay in its acquisition by a 
strong company. He said the commis- 
sion had gone to greater lengths to keep 
the line in operation than in the case of 

any other railroad he knew of. F. B. 
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Houghton, vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Santa Fe, testified that as 
the natural flow of traffic is from the Orient 
to the Santa Fe the line would be a 
valuable feeder and, if its physical con- 
dition is improved, a cut-off in some in- 
stances. He said no announcement could 
be made as yet as to whether the Santa 
Fe would take up the original project 
and connect the Texas line with the Mex- 
ico properties but that it would have to 
make a study of the situation. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onto—See Louisville 
& Jeffersonville Bridge. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cut1caco & St. 
Louis.—See Louisville & Jeffersonville 
Bridge. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QutNncy.— 
Authorization to Operate Line—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to acquire the 
terminal properties of the Leavenworth 
& Topeka at Leavenworth, Kan. 2.2 
miles, the latter road to continue to use 
the facilities on a rental basis. 


LovuIsvILLE & JEFFERSONVILLE Brince & 
RaILroap.—Control and Operation —The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis to purchase addi- 
tional capital stock in this company, to 
assume further liability in respect of $,- 
500,000 of 4 per cent first mortgage bonds 
of the bridge company and to operate 
over its lines. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
has been authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase from the bridge company a viaduct 
and other facilities and to operate over 
a portion of its line. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio has heretofore been a one-third 
owner, with the Big Four, two-third of 
this company’s capital stock and a one- 
third guarantor of its bonds. These the 
Big Four now assumes, the C. & O. to 
use certain of the facilities hereafter on 
a rental basis. The bridge company 
plans the construction of a new bridge 
over the Ohio river to cost $3,464,000 to 
replace an existing structure. 


Missourt-KaNsAS-TEXAS.—Hearing on 
Unification Application—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned this 
company’s application for authority to ac- 
quire control of the Kansas City South- 
ern and the St. Louis Southwestern or 
either of them, for hearing at Dallas, 
Tex., on September 17 before Director 
C. D. Mahaffie of its Bureau of Finance. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
—Abandonment.—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its 
Middle Tennessee & Alabama branch, 
from Fayetteville, Tenn. to Capshaw, 
Ala., 36 miles. 


New York Centrat.—Stock.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $42,158,300 
of stock to be sold to its stockholders at 
not less than par ($100), the proceéds to 
be used to meet maturing bonds. Com- 
missioner Eastman, concurring in part, 
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held that the stock should have been au- 
thorized for issue at a price above par. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lease of New York 
Terminal Properties —Testimony 1n sup- 
port of the application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
lease for 999 years the property of the 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Rail- 
road, the entire stock of which is owned 
by the Pennsylvania, was presented in 
a 15-minute hearing on July 24 before 
Examiner Sullivan. A. J. County, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, was the 
only witness. It was stated that the 
Pennsylvania has been operating the 
property since 1910 under temporary 
agreements extending for periods of 
eleven months and it is now deemed de- 
sirable that a more permanent arrange- 
ment be made for conducting the future 
operations of the property, in accordance 
with the company’s policy to secure unity 
of operation and management of the 
properties of the system. 

Asked to Explain Stock Purchases. — 
At a brief hearing on July 21 before Ex- 
aminer Boles on the application for 
authority to issue $17,500,000 of addition- 
al stock, to be offered for subscription 
by officers and employees on a monthly 
payment basis, Mr. County was ques- 
tioned by Thomas P. Healy, director of 
the commissions Bureau of Inquiry, as 
to whether the necessity for raising new 
capital was in any way connected with 
the recent purchase of stocks of the Wa- 
bash and Lehigh Valley, partly from the 
Delaware & Hudson and partly in the 
market. Mr. County said these pur- 
chases were not the occasion for the is- 
sue and that they had been made in the 
name of the Pennsylvania Company with 
the proceeds of direct bank loans under 
short term notes to the extent of ap- 
proximately $81,500,000. Mr. Healy also 
asked as to any plans for the permanem 
financing of the stock purchases and 
when Mr. County said no formal plans 
have yet been made for ultimate finan- 
cing and that the notes might be renewed 
he was asked to file a detailed state- 
ment showing how. the stock purchases 
have been financed, the assets of the 
Pennsylvania and other similar informa- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Acquisition. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire and operate the western end of 
the Ohio River & Western, from Zanes- 
ville to Lawton, Ohio, 9 miles, at a pur- 
chase price of $129,000. The line is now 
leased by the Pennsylvania. 


Port ANGELES WESTERN.—Stock.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue not ex- 
ceeding 16,438 shares of Common stock 
without par value, said stock to be dis- 
posed of either by sale or delivery at a 
price not less than $100 a share, the 
proceeds or delivery to be in payment for 
the purchase price of the railroad and 
of advances for additions and better- 
ments. 
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Port READING.—Authorizsed to Operate 
Line—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
operate a line approximately %2-mile long 
in South Bound Brook, N. J. The line 
is being built largely at the expense of 
an industry, which, according to the 
agreement, will be repaid for its advances 
by the railroad at a rate of $6 per car 
of freight it receives yielding $25 or more 
in revenue. Pending complete repayment 
of these advances the railroad will also 
pay 4 per cent interest ‘on the unpaid 
balance. Originally it was intended to 
operate this solely as an industrial track 
for this one shipper, but the plan is now 
to operate it as a common carrier. Ap- 
plication by the Port Reading to acquire 
this line has not been filed. 


Sr. Louts-SAN FrAncisco.—A cquisition 
of Lines—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to acquire and operate the Kansas City, 
Fort Scott & Memphis, the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham, the Kansas 
City, Clinton & Springfield, the Muscle 
Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola and the 
Kansas City & Memphis Railway & 
Bridge Company. The Frisco now con- 
trols these companies by stock owner- 
ship and operates all of them except the 
Muscle Shoals line. Considerations to 
be paid are: for the Fort Scott Com- 
pany, $62,547,775, Birmingham Company 
$16,040,605, Clinton Company $3,119,059, 
Muscle Shoals Company $4,396,315, 
Bridge Company $3,368,405—all in the 
form of liabilities to be assumed, applica- 
tion for which authority is still pending 
before the commission. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—A cquisition. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to acquire control of three short lines 
in Missouri and Arkansas, the Gideon & 
North Island, the Deering Southwest- 
ern, and the Blytheville, Leachville & Ar- 
kansas Southern and to issue 8,300 shares 
of its common stock to be exchanged for 
the entire stock of the three companics. 
It also has applied for authority to con- 
struct extensions from Gideon to Deer- 
ing and from Hornersville to Leachville, 
stating that the acquisiticn of the short 
lines. and the construction of the con- 
necting links will provide it with direct 
routes to important points in the Miss- 
issippi and St. Francis valleys instead 
of its present circuitous route. 


Dividends Declared 


International Railways of Central America.— 
Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly, payable Au- 
gust 15 to holders of record July 31. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.—Preferred A 
(No. 1). 3 ner cent, payable July 31 to holders 
of record July 23. 


Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


July 24 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 117.46 116.04 117.94 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


92.59 92.92 94.09 





July 28, 1928 
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Executive 


E. B. Barber, comptroller of the Al- 
goma Central & Hudson Bay, and the 
Algoma Eastern, with headquarters at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of ope- 
rations of the Algoma Central & Hud- 
son Bay, with the same headquarters. 


Frank B. Bowes, who retired as vice- 
president in charge of traffic of the 
Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, on July 1, has been in the 
service of that railroad for 52 years. He 
was born on January 29, 1862, at Chi- 
cago, and entered railway service at the 
age of 14 years as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of the Illinois Central. 
Later he served as a clerk in the general 
freight and passenger offices and in 
1886 he was promoted to general north- 
ern passenger agent at Chicago. In 
1894 Mr. Bowes was advanced to as- 
sistant general passenger agent at New 
Orleans, La., and in the following year 
he was promoted to general freight 
agent of the southern lines of the IIli- 
nois Central, including the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, with headquarters at 
the same point. In 1900 his headquar- 
ters were transferred to Louisville, Ky. 
He was promoted to assistant traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago, 
on January 1, 1903, and in 1906 he was 
further promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager. In 1909 Mr. Bowes was advanced 
to general traffic manager of the Illinois 
Central. He was elected vice-president 
in charge of traffic on March 1, 1911. 


Edward Hungerford, who has been 
appointed assistant vice-president, public 
relations, of the- New York Central with 
headquarters at New York, and who 
has been since 1925 centenary director 





Edward Hungerford 


of the Baltimore & Ohio, was bor 
December 21, 1875, at Dexter, Ne\ 
York. He was educated at Willisto! 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., an 
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Syracuse University. He became a re- 
porter on the Rochester, N. Y., Herald 
in 1896, where he remained until he 
joined the staff of the New York Sun 
in 1898. In 1904 he became editor of 
the Glens Falls, N. Y., Times. He en- 
tered the public relations field following 
that and was press representative of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
until 1911, following which he was ad- 
yertising manager of Wells Fargo & 
Company Express, from 1912 until 1918. 
From 1922 to 1924, he was director of 
publications of the University of Ro- 
chester. In 1925, he was appointed cen- 
tenary director of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and for two years worked on develop- 
ing the Centenary celebration and then 
directed its presentation in 1927. 
Throughout the time that he was in 
newspaper and public relations work, he 
contributed to a number of the leading 
magazines in the country, specializing in 
railroad subjects, among which was a 
series of transportation articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


George L. Peck, personnel vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., will retire 
on July 31, having reached the age limit 
of 70 years. Mr. Peck was born on July 
10, 1858, at Sandusky, Ohio, and en- 
tered railway service in 1873 as a mes- 
senger on the Toledo division of the 
Pennsylvania. From 1874 until 1876 he 
served as telegraph operator, and from 
1876 until 1881, as train dispatcher for 
the same company. During 1881 and 





George L. Peck 


1882 Mr. Peck served in a similar ca- 
pacity on the Columbus, Hocking Valley 
& Toledo (now part of the Hocking 
Valley), and from 1882 until 1894, served 


as tr 
e 1 
of ti 


supei 


iinmaster on the Toledo division 
Pennsylvania. In 1894 he became 
ntendent of the Richmond division 
or t Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 


& St Louis (now part of the Pennsyl- 
vani which position he held until 
Janu y 15, 1896, when he was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Pitts- 
burgh division of the same road. From 
January 1, 1901, until June 7, of the 
Same year, Mr. Peck was general super- 


Intendent of 


p the Southwest system, 


lvania lines West of Pittsburgh, 
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and from the latter date until January 
1, 1913, served as general manager of 
the lines West of Pittsburgh. From 
January 1, 1913, until February 1, 1914, 
he was fifth vice-president, and then 
until June 10, 1918, served as fourth 
vice-president in charge of the trans- 
portation department. From the latter 
date until March 1, 1920, Mr. Peck was 
federal manager of the Western lines 
and affiliated properties. When the rail- 
roads were returned to their corporate 
owners on March 1, 1920, the personnel 
department was organized and Mr. Peck 
became vice-president in charge of its 
activities, which position he has since 
held. 


D. W. Longstreet, who has been 
elected vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been in the 
service of that railroad for 41 years. He 





D. W. Longstreet 


was born near Coffeeville, Miss., and 
received his education at Washington 
and Lee University and at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. He entered railway 
service in 1887 as a clerk in the local 
freight office of the Illinois Central at 
Holly Springs, Miss. After spending 
several years as a clerk there and in 
the local and general freight offices at 
New Orleans, La., Mr. Longstreet be- 
came chief clerk in the general freight 
office at Louisville, Ky. In 1903 he was 
promoted to assistant general freight 
agent at Louisville, being further pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at the same point, in 1905. 
He was transfered to Memphis, Tenn., 
in 1907 and on May 1, 1911, he was pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago. In 1920 he was 
again promoted to traffic manager, being 
elected vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic on July 1. 


Robert V. Massey, assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of personnel of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of personnel, with the 
same headquarters, effective August l, 
succeeding George L. Peck, who is re- 
tiring. Mr. Massey was born at Dover, 
Del., on September 29, 1871, and was 
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graduated from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University in 1892. He 
entered railway service in the construc- 
tion department of the Pennsylvania 
on September 1, 1892, and remained in 
that department until August, 1895, 
when he was transferred to the main- 
tenance of way department, in the office 
of the assistant engineer at Altoona, Pa. 
In November of the same year he was 
appointed assistant supervisor at Free- 
port, Pa., and in April, 1897, was trans- 
ferred to Baltimore, Md., as assistant 
supervisor of the Baltimore division of 
the Northern Central (now part of the 
Pennsylvania). Mr. Massey was trans- 
ferred to Mifflin, Pa., as assistant super- 
visor of the Middle division of the 
Pennsylvania on April 1, 1899, and in 
1900 was advanced to supervisor of the 
Schuylkill division. He then served in 
the same capacity on the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington (also now part 
of the Pennsylvania) and in 1905 was 
transferred as supervisor of the Pitts- 
burgh yard. On April 1, 1907, Mr. 
Massey became division engineer on the 
Schuylkill division and was transferred 
to the New York division on January 
1, 1909. He was appointed superintend- 
ent of the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk (now part of the Pennsylvania) 
and the Cape Charles (also a part of 
the Pennsylvania), with headquarters at 
Cape Charles, Va., in March, 1911. On 
Febuary 11, 1914, he became superin- 
tendent of the Manhattan division, with 
headquarters at New York, and in May, 
1916, when the Manhattan and New 





Robert V. Massey 


York divisions were consolidated his 
title was changed to superintendent of 


the New York division. Mr. Massey 
was appointed general superintendent 
of the Eastern Pennsylvania division, 


with headquarters at Altoona, Pa., in 
June, 1917. On July 1, 1918, he was 
transferred to the New Jersey grand 
division in the same capacity and on 
March 1, 1920, was advanced to assist- 
ant general manager of the Eastern re- 
gion. Three years later, Mr. Massey 
was appointed general manager of the 
Eastern region. In September, 1926, he 
was appointed assistant vice-president in 
charge of personnel, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent ad- 
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vancement to the position of vice-presi- 


dent. 


J. W. Roberts, who hus been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, with head quarters at the 
Pennsylvania’s Produce Terminal in 
New York, was born at Buckhannon, 
W. Va., on February 10, 1872, and was 
educated in the public and high schools 
and at Indiana College. He entered 
railway service in 1893 with the Lake 
Erie & Western (now part of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis), and re- 
mained with that company until Febru- 





J. W. Roberts 


ary 28, 1900. During the following three 
years he was in the service of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
and was then for a short time with the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas. During the 
time he served with these three com- 
panies, he was, successively, ticket agent, 
telegraph operator, freight house plat- 
form foreman, freight cashier, station 
agent, yard clerk, yardmaster, division 
and system car distributor, train dis- 
patcher, and chief clerk to three different 
officers. In 1904 Mr. Roberts entered 
the service of the Vandalia (now part 
of the Pennsylvania). He rose through 
successive promotions to the position of 
superintendent of car service in 1915. 
He later became general superintendent 
of passenger transportation, lines west 
of Pittsburgh, and superintendent of 
freight transportation, continuing in the 
latter position during Federal control. 
Upon the termination of Federal con- 
trol, he became general superintendent 
of transportation, Northwestern region, 
and on May 1, 1923, was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation of 
the Eastern region, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment as assistant vice-president. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


B. M. Billhardt, formerly in the audit- 
ing department of the Pacific Electric, 
has been appointed treasurer of the Har- 
bor Belt Line, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal. C. B. Nelson, formerly 


special accountant for the Southern Pa- 
cific at San Francisco, Cal., has been ap- 
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pointed auditor, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles. 


Operating 


Louis W. Hill, Jr., trainmaster on the 
Cascade division of the Great Northern, 
has been transferred to the Butte divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Great Falls, 
Mont. 


George A. Stokes, superintendent of 
the Toronto terminals of the Canadian 
National, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Belleville division, with 
headquarters at Belleville, Ont. Mr. 
Stokes entered railway service in July, 
1898, with the Grand Trunk. 


N. H. Lockney, assistant master of 
trains, of the Nashville division of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, Tenn., has been pro- 
moted to master of trains of the Ken- 
tucky division with headquarters at 
Paris,. Ky., succeeding W. K. Griffin, 


deceased. 


Edgar E. Ernest, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Buffalo 
division of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y., was born on 
January 18, 1891, at Altoona, Pa. He 
was educated in the public schools and at 
Altoona Business College and entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania in July, 1907, 
as yard messenger. He later became 
yard clerk and served in various offices 
at the Altoona yard until 1912, when he 
was transferred to the chief train dis- 
patcher’s office. He was appointed as- 





Edgar E. Ernest 


sistant yardmaster in 1916, and served in 
that capacity both at Altoona and Holli- 
daysburg. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to yardmaster, which position he 
held until May, 1920, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant freight trainmaster at 
Mifflin, Pa. He later served in the same 
capacity at Harrisburg and Hollidaysburg 
and in June, 1924, he was promoted to 
trainmaster of the Cumberland Valley 
division. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to the Martyland division as freight 
trainmaster, in which capacity he served 
until his recent appointment as superinten- 
dent of the Buffalo division. 


July 28, 1928 





D. S. Colby, assistant superintenden 
of the Fargo division of the Norther 
Pacific, with headquarters at Staple 
Minn., has been advanced to superin 
tendent of the Dakota division, wit! 
headquarters at Jamestown, N. D., su 
ceeding T. M. Flynn, who has been 
transferred to the St. Paul division, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. 
Flynn replaces G. H. Jacobus, who has 
been transferred to the Lake Superior 
division, with headquarters at Duluth, 
Minn. D. M. Driscoll, assistant to th. 
general superintendent of the lines East 
of Mandan, N. D., with headquarters at 
St. Paul, has been appointed acting 
superintendent of the Rocky Mountain 
division, with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont., temporarily replacing J. H. 
Johnson, who is now confined by ill- 
ness to the Northern Pacific hospital at 
St. Paul. H. E. Mudgett, trainmaster 
at Missoula, has been advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Fargo 
division to succeed Mr. Colby. E. H. 
Briley, chief dispatcher at Minneapolis, 
has been advanced to trainmaster at 
Dilworth, Minn., succeeding E. j. 
Brierly, who has been transferred to 
Glendive, Mont. Mr. Brierly replaces 
T. J. Regan, who has been transferred 
to Missoula, to succeed Mr. Mudgett. 


Traffic 


P. L. McGue, division freight agent 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
at Wichita, Kan., has been promoted to 
general agent at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Charles Coughlin, general agent in the 
freight department of the New York 
Central at Toledo, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago. J. F. Weibel has 
been appointed general agent in the 
freight department at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., succeeding W. F. Gleason, who 
has been transferred to Toledo to re- 
place Mr. Coughlin. 


Fred H. Law, who has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic mana- 





Fred H. Law 


ger of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been in the serv- 
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ice of that railroad for 31 years. He 
was born at Sheridan, IIl., on November 
10, 1876, and entered railway service in 
August, 1897, on the Illinois Central 
After serving in various capacities Mr. 
Law was promoted to commercial agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in October, 1909, where 
he remained until February, 1912, when 
he was again promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at 
Memphis, Tenn. He was transferred to 
St. Louis, Mo., in February, 1913, and to 
Chicago in February, 1918. In June, 19235, 
Mr. Law was promoted to general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago. His 
further promotion to assistant freight 
traffic manager became effective on july 
16 


Fred C. Furry, who has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent of the 
Northern and Western lines of the II- 
linois Centrai, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, was born on October 10, 1883, at 
Alden, Iowa. He entered railway service 
on January 2, 1900, as a messenger on the 





Fred C. Furry 


Illinois Central. He was advanced suc- 
cessively through the positions of mes- 


senger, file clerk, stenographer, tariff 
clerk and chief rate clerk, and in 1919 
he was promoted to assistant general 


freight agent of the Northern and West- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Chicago. 
His promotion to general freight agent 
vecame effective on July 16. 


O. P. Kellogg, who has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., has 
been in the service of that railroad for 28 
He was born in Chicago and 
first entered railway service in 1900 in 
the freight claim department of the Mil- 
waukee in that city. In the following 
year he was transferred to the general 


years 


freight department at the same point. In 
August, 1908, Mr. Kellogg was trans- 
terred to Butte, Mont., and in June, 1909, 
with the completion of the line to the 
Pacific Coast he was appointed assistant 


chief clerk in the general freight depart- 
ment at Seattle. He was advanced to 


chief clerk to the traffic manager in 1912 
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and four years later .e was transferred 
to the office of the general freight agent. 
At the end of federal control of the rail- 
roads in 1920 Mr. Kellogg became chief 
clerk ir the general freight department 





O. P. Kellogg 


at Seattle. He was promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, on May 15, 1922, and 
his further promotion to general freight 
agent became effective on July 1. 


C. E. Stailey, who has been promoted 
to general freight agent of the Illinois 
Central in charge of solicitation, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was born on 
January 14, 1882, at Greenley, Kan. He 
graduated from high school at Greeley 
and attended business college at Kansas 
City in 1901. On November 13, of that 
year he entered railway service as a 
stenographer and clerk in the office of 
the general foreman of the East Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) shops of the Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh & Gulf (now the Kan- 
sas City Southern). In 1902 Mr. Stailey 
was advanced to chief clerk to the gen- 
eral foreman at the East Kansas City 
shops, where he remained until March 
1, 1904, when he left railroad service to 





C. E. Stailey 


engage in various commercial enter- 
prises. He returned to railway service 
on April 6, 1906, as a stenographer and 
clerk in the commercial agent’s office of 
the Illinois Central at Kansas City, be- 
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ing advanced to quotation clerk in the 
general freight office at Memphis, Tenn., 
on July 21, 1909. From July 17, 1911, 
to February 15, 1918, he served as 
traveling freight agent at Little Rock, 
Ark., and at Oklahoma City, Okla., then 
being appointed division freight agent at 
Omaha, Neb. On March 1, 1920, Mr. 
Stailey was appointed commercial agent 
at Kansas City, where he remained until 
December 15, 1921, when he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Memphis. He was 
transferred to Houston, Tex., on August 
1, 1924, and to Chicago on June 1, 1925. 
His promotion to general freight agent 
became effective on July 16. 


Samuel A. Latimer, who has been ap- 
pointed coal traffic manager of the Cen- 
tral region ot the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
born on November 11, 1885, at Wood- 
ville, Allegheny county, Pa. He served 
as a clerk in the Pennsylvania railroad 
station at Woodville from December 7, 
1901, until February 29, 1904. On 
March 1, 1904, he was transferred as 
clerk to the office of the division freight 
agent at Pittsburgh, where he remained 
until June 14, 1906. On June 15, 1906, 
Mr. Latimer entered the service of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh as 
clerk in the office of the general freight 
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Samuel 


agent, and remained with that company 
until May 10, 1907. Upon establishment 
of the tariff bureau by the Pennsyl- 
vania at Pittsburgh, Mr. Latimer re- 
entered the service of that company as 
clerk in the office of the chief of tariff 
bureau where he continued to serve in 
various clerical capacities as well as 
traveling tariff inspector until June 30, 
1917. At that time he was transferred 
from percentage clerk in the office of 
chief of tariff bureau to assistant chief 
clerk in the office of the general ore 
and coal agent at Pittsburgh, and was 
advanced to chief clerk in that depart- 
ment on October 16 of the same year. 
On January 1, 1926, Mr. Latimer was 
appointed coal freight agent at Pitts- 
burgh, which position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
coal traffic manager. 
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Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


G. C. Beaumont, formerly connected 
with the engineering department of the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake, has been ap- 
pointed terminal engineer of the Harbor 
Belt Line, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


J. W. Burt, division engineer of the 
Chicago division of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
transferred to the Springfield division and 
the Indianapolis Terminal, with head- 
quarters at the same point. Mr. Burt 
succeeds W. B. Hodge, who has been 
transferred to the Chicago division. 


Karl M. Hammann, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant engineer maintenance 
of way of the Long Island, with head- 
quarters at Jamaica, N. Y., was born on 
September 29, 1883 at Easton, Pa. He 
was educated in the Easton public 
schools, and at Lafayette College, which 
he attended from 1901 to 1903 inclusive. 
In 1903 he entered railroad service in 
the engineering department of the Le- 
high Valley, and remained with this 
road until November 14, 1906, when he 
became a transitman on the Long Island 
at Jamaica. On July 15, 1907, he was 
appointed chief draftsman, and on Au- 
gust 1, 1912, became supervisor at Hicks- 
ville, N. Y. On December 1, 1916, he 
was transferred in the same capacity to 
Jamaica, and on July 1, 1927, was as- 
signed to special duties in the office of 
the engineer maintenance of way. He 
held this position up until July 10, 1928, 
when his new appointment to assistant 
engineer maintenance of way became 
effective. 


Obituary 


D. W. Triem, assistant superintendert 
of the Cleveland division of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Cam- 
bridge, O., died in that city on July 25. 


W. K. Griffin, master of trains of the 
Kentucky division of the Louisville & 
Nashville at Paris, Ky., died in that 
city on June 28 following a paralytic 
stroke. 


John Hayes Reagan, superintendent of 
track of the Grand Trunk Western, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., died on 
July 16 at his home in Battle Creek, 
Mich., following an illness of two 
months. Mr. Reagan had been head of 
the track maintenance department of the 
Grand Trunk Western as general road- 
master and then as superintendent of 
track for 31 years. 


Eugene Ford, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Tremont & Gulf, 
assistant general manager of the Grove- 
ton, Lufkin & Northern and assistant 
to the president of the Minneapolis & 
Rainy River, with headquarters at 
Winnfield, La., died at Wabbaseka, Ark., 
on July 21 following a sudden illness. 
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Mr. Ford was born on May 12, 1887, at 
Queen City, Tex. He entered railway 
service in May, 1904, as a telegraph op- 
erator on the St. Louis Southwestern, 
serving until October, 1909, on the Cot- 
ton Belt and as agent and operator on 
several other railroads. Mr. Ford was 
then appointed auditor and car account- 
ant of the Groveton, Lufkin & North- 
ern. In November, 1917, he was pro- 
moted to general manager, becoming in 
addition vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Tremont & Gulf in Janu- 
ary, 1919. From December, 1917, to 
January, 1919, he also acted as receiver 
of the Michigan East & West (opera- 
tions now suspended). Mr. Ford was 
appointed assistant to the president of 
the Minneapolis & Rainy River early 
this year. 


Garrett Davis, former district engineer 
and superintendent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, who died at Calgary, 
Alta., on July 16, had been in the service 
of that railroad for 48 years and had 
been associated with railways as an engi- 
neer and a contractor for 51 years. He 
was born on August 19, 1855, in Scott 
County, Ky., and entered railway service 
in 1874 as a chainman on the Cincinnati 
Southern (now part of the Southern). He 
also served with this railroad as a rod- 
man and assistant engineer on construc- 
tion and in 1876 he engaged in railway 
contracting. In the following year he was 
appointed resident engineer of the Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids &-Northern (now 
a part of the Rock Island). From 1878 
to 1900 Mr. Davis served as a roadmaster 
and as division engineer at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, then being promoted to assistant 
chief engineer. On July 1, 1902 he was 
appointed principal assistant engineer of 
maintenance of way of the Northern dis- 
trict of the Rock Island, with head- 
quarters at Cedar Rapids. From August, 
1905, to April, 1921, Mr. Davis was con- 
secutively district engineer for the Rock 
Island at Cedar Rapids, superintendent 
at El Dorado, Ark., division engineer at 
El Reno, Okla., and division engineer 
at Cedar Rapids. From April, 1921, un- 
til his retirement from active service on 
September 1, 1925, he was division en- 
gineer at Manly, Iowa. 


Edwin B. Katte, chief engineer of 
electric traction on the New York Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at New York, 
died on July 19 after a long illness. Mr. 
Katte was born on October 16, 1871, at 
St. Louis, Mo., and was graduated from 
Sibley College, Cornell University in 1893. 
He entered railway service in January, 
1896, as assistant engineer in charge of 
the Park avenue viaduct on the New York 
Central & Hudson River, later serving in 
the drafting department of the chief 
engineer’s office and as assistant engineer 
in charge of the water supply. He was 
subsequently appointed mechanical engi- 
neer in the engineering department of the 
same road in charge of design and con- 
struction of heat, light and power plants, 
coaling stations and water supply. In 
December, 1903, he became electrical engi- 
neer, which position carried with it the 
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secretaryship of the Electric Traction 
Commission. In November, 1906, he was 
promoted to chief engineer of electric 
traction for the New York Central and 





Edwin B. Katte 


the New York Central & Hudson River, 
in charge of design, construction and oper- 
ation of the electric traction systems, serv- 
ing in that capacity up until the time 
of his death. 


J. B. Duke, general auditor of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., died on June 20 at South- 
ampton, L. I., while on a vacation. Mr. 
Duke was born on September 23, 1879, 
at Jackson, Tenn., and was educated at 
Southwestern Baptist University and at 
Vanderbilt University. He entered rail- 
way service on March 5, 1900, and, un- 
til September 1, 1902, served as clerk 
to the auditor of freight accounts of the 
Southern. From the latter date until 
August 1, 1906, he served as clerk in the 
comptroller’s office, and then served as 
assistant auditor of the Augusta South- 
ern, with headquarters at Augusta, Ga., 
(now part of the Georgia & Florida) 
until July 31, 1907. From August 1, 
1907 until February 1, 1909, Mr. Duke 
was chief clerk to the assistant comp- 
troller of the Southern. From August 1, 
1909, until June 30, 1913, he served as 
chief clerk to the comptroller of the 
same road, and was then appointed 
auditor of revenue, which position he 
held until August 31, 1914. From Sep- 
tember 1, 1914, until December 31, 1916, 
Mr. Duke was assistant to comptroller, 
and from January 1, 1917, until Feb- 
ruary 29, 1920, was assistant comp- 
troller and assistant federal auditor. 
On March 1, 1920, he became general 
auditor, which position he was holding 
at the time of his death. 


William Evans Guy, president of the 
St. Louis & Eastern, the St. Louis, 
Peoria & Northern, the St. Lou's 
Valley and the St. Louis & Gulf from 
1885 to 1889 when these railroads were 
absorbed by the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, the Chicago & Alton, the IIlinots 
Central and the Missouri Pacific died 
at the Imogene Bassett hospital, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., July 24 at the age 
of 84 years. 
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Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation but not all red gasolines contain 
ETHYL, whose active ingredient is tetra- 
ethyl lead. It takes more than dye to make 
an “anti-knock” (high compression) fuel. 








THYL is the name of the patented 

“anti-knock” compound developed 

by General Motors Research Laboratories 
to make motor gasoline more efficient. 


Leading oil companies mix it with their 
gasoline at their refineries to form Ethyl 
Gasoline—the standard high compression 
fuel. 

There is less than a teaspoonful of 
ETHYL fluid in a gallon of Ethyl Gaso- 
line—but what a difference it makes! 


In cars of ordinary compression, 
ETHYL eliminates that “knock” and 
power loss as carbon forms—and turns 
the higher compression created by the 
carbon deposits into extra power. As for 
the new high compression cars, ETHYL 
made them possible! 


Ethyl Gasoline is now available 
throughout the United States and Canada 
at pumps bearing the ETHYL emblem. 
Ride with ETHYL today. 
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25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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Saving 300 Lives 


DE: ATHS from the operation of highway vehicles 
in the United States, according to the grade cross- 
ing committee of the American Railway Association, 
reached 23,497 in 1927; in other words, these vehicles 
sent to their doom the equivalent of the entire popula- 
tion of a fair sized city. Of this total, accidents at 
railway grade crossings contributed 1,974, or 8.4 per 
cent, of the deaths. Total highway fatalities in 1926 
were 21,431, so that the 1927 figure shows an increase 
of 10 per cent. On the other hand, the number attributed 
to railway grade crossings was 4 per cent lower in 1927 
than in 1926 and the ratio of grade crossing fatali- 
ties to total deaths in highway accidents declined from 
9.6 per cent to 8.4.- If grade crossing accident deaths 
in 1927 had shown the same increase as did other high- 
way casualties, then 2,270 persons would have lost 
their lives, as against the actual figure of 1,974. In 
other words, the railroads, by eliminating crossings, 
providing greater protection and by educating the pub- 
lic to “cross crossings cautiously” in one year alone 
may be credited, theoretically at least, with conserving 
the lives of almost 300 persons. The American people 
are paying an awful price in human lives for the popu- 
larity of highway transportation and it is encouraging 
to see, in some quarter at least, a tendency toward 
reducing these casualties. 


A Universal Coupler for 
Tractors and Trailers 


HE tractor-trailer as a carrier of l.c.l. freight in the 

service of the railways will never, it is believed, 
attain its full development until a universal coupling 
device is in general use, making it possible for a tractor 
fitted with the universal coupler to handle any kind or 
make of trailer. At the present time, no such universal 
coupler is in use. Each make of trailer can be attached 
only to a tractor fitted with its own individual type of 
coupling device. As a result, the uses to which tractors 
and trailers can be put under the conditions in which 
the railways are now using such equipment in freight 
service—namely, under contracts with many trucking 
organizations owning different kinds of trailer equipment 

are distinctly circumscribed. This fact was empha- 
sized by a speaker at the recent meeting of the Motor 
Transport Division at Atlantic City, who pointed out the 
impossibility, under present conditions, of operating a 
loaded trailer over a long route divided among two or 
more contractors if the tractor operated by these con- 
tractors happens not to be equipped for coupling to the 
same make of trailer. It is evident that there is a demand 
on the part of the railways, as users of tractors and 
trailers, for a universal coupling device which would 
make it possible for a tractor to haul any kind of a 
tr ailer equipped with such a device. This step, we be- 
‘eve, would expand to a considerable extent the field of 
usefulness of the tractor and trailer in railway service. 
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Just as there are two sides to most questions, however, 
there are probably two sides to this one. We shall be 
glad to receive and publish discussions of this proposal. 


Insurance or Reserve Funds 
To Handle Claim Payments 


WHETHER it is better to carry liability insurance or 

build up a reserve fund to meet claims for personal 
injuries or property damage incident to motor coach 
operation is a question of great interest to the officers in 
charge of railway motor coach companies. at this time. 
This was indicated by the extended-discussion of the 
question at the Atlantic City meeting of the Motor 
Transport Division and, also, by letters which have been 
received in response to a questionnaire on this subject 
which was sent to a number of the officers in charge of 
such activities. The comments of these officers on this 
question which describe their own practices with respect 
to the carrying of liability insurance or the adoption of 
the “self insurance” plan are set forth in an article in 
this issue of the Motor Transport Section entitled “In- 
surance or Reserve Fund to Pay Claims?” On the basis 
of these statements, it would appear that the smaller or 
newer railway motor coach operations generally are pro- 
tected against claims on account of personal injuries or 
property damage by liability insurance, while the larger 
and older operations lean toward the reserve fund plan. 
Even this rule, however, has noteworthy exceptions. 
Reserve funds are customarily built up by charging a 
specified amount to operating expenses, this amount 
being figured usually as so much per motor coach mile 
operated, or, by taking a certain percentage of the gross 
revenues for this purpose. In the case of the large 
operations which have been in existence over a period of 
time, the building up of a reserve fund by such methods 
is easy. This cannot be done so readily, however, by a 
smaller operation with its more limited gross revenues 
and fewer motor coach miles; and for companies oper- 
ating on such a scale, liability insurance, taking the prac- 
tices of existing companies of this sort as a criterion, 
would appear to be advisable. 


Southern Pacific’s Growing 
Motor Coach System 


ON the Pacific coast there is in progress of develop- 

ment what is expected to become one of the largest 
railway motor coach operations in the country. The 
operations of the Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company, which are described in this issue of the 
Motor Transport Section, are steadily expanding. In 
its first year, it has established an extensive motor 
coach system paralleling the railway lines of the parent 
company, the Southern Pacific, in the state of Oregon, 
and several shorter lines which will ultimately become 
the nucleus of a similarly extensive system of highway 
routes in the state of California. It is expected that 
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later additional motor coach routes will be put into 
service in the territory to the east, which is now served 
by the Southern Pacific lines. The development of 
this motor coach system has not been without its diffi- 
culties. The nature of the regulatory laws in Oregon 
made it comparatively easy to begin without delay ex- 
tensive operations in that state. In California, however, 
the process of securing permission to operate over the 
various routes proposed by the company has been slow- 
er. In the meantime, however, the motor transport 
company is establishing itself as a useful adjunct to the 
railway. It is replacing train service with satisfactory 
and more economical motor coach service and is con- 
sidered to be developing additional traffic for the rail- 
way. Furthermore, in several emergencies when rail- 
way lines have been broken, the motor coaches have 
been pressed into service with excellent results. The 
development of the Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company is worth watching and studying. 


The Motor Transport 
Division off to a Good Start 


HE meeting of the Motor Transport Division of the 

American Railway Association at Atlantic City last 
month more than measured up to the hopes of its 
officers. Working under the handicap of a lack of time 
in which to make adequate preparation for the presenta- 
tion of reports on motor transport matters, the chairmen 
of the three sections of the division succeeded, neverthe- 
less, in arranging for discussions of their subjects which 
needed no apologies. The attendance at the meeting, 
while not so large as that at previous meetings, was 
representative of the large railroads and also of all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

The session on the third day of the meeting, to which 
representatives of all interests in the field of motor trans- 
portation were invited, was a conspicuous success. This 
was particularly gratifying in view of the fact that it 
had not been known how receptive the other automotive 
interests would be to the Motor Transport Division’s 
proposal of co-operation with them. The presence of a 
large number of representatives of automotive equipment 
manufacturers and of their various organizations and 
the enthusiastic way in which they entered into the dis- 
cussion of subjects of mutual interest, such as proposed 
federal legislation to regulate motor coaches operating 
interstate as common carriers, appeared to assure the ful- 
fillment of one of the purposes of the division—the 
bringing together of all parties in interest to the end that 
railway and highway transportation may be developed 
and co-ordinated to the fullest extent. 

The Motor Transport Division, now formally Division 
VIII of the American Railway Association, has made a 
good start. There is little room for doubt that its future 
will be one of consistently constructive activity and signal 
service to the railways. Following a period of extended 
investigation of what motor vehicles have to offer as 
adjuncts of railway transportation, the railways are 
going ahead at a rapid pace in their adoption of the motor 
coach and motor truck. The number of roads which are 
not now operating motor coaches or motor trucks, or 
planning their operation at an early date, is rapidly 
diminishing. Announcements of new plans for motor 
vehicle operation by the railways are being made with 
significant frequency. 

The motor Transport Division, including in its mem- 
bership nearly all of the men in charge of the foremost 
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railway motor coach and motor truck operations, can be 
of invaluable assistance to all of the railways in helping 
them to solve the problems which inevitably arise in the 
handling of what is to many of them a new kind of 


carrier. All railways interested in motor vehicle opera- 
tion will find a large amount of useful and authoritative 
information in the proceedings of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing. They should find the proceedings of future meet- 
ings of even greater help, as the committees in the three 
sections begin to function. 


The next meeting of the division, to be held at 
Detroit, Mich., during the last week in October, will be 
awaited with considerable interest. By that time, the 
committees of the division, which have only recently 
been organized, will have had an opportunity to prepare 
their first reports, and with most of its organization 
problems out of the way, the division should be ready to 
concentrate upon matters concerning the operation and 
maintenance of motor coaches and trucks and their co- 
ordination with railway service. There should be a 
larger attendance at the Detroit meeting. What they 
lacked in numbers, those attending the Atlantic City 
meeting and other meetings of the division have made 
up in enthusiasm for their subject. On the other hand, 
the program of the division is such as to interest a much 
larger number of railway officers—officers not from one 
or two departments, but from virtually all departments. 


Recent Developments 


DDITIONAL, evidence of the adoption of motor 

transportation by the railways is furnished in the 
new developments of recent weeks. One of the most 
important of these was the renewal by the Pennsylvania 
of its application for a charter from the state of Penn- 
sylvania for its highway subsidiary, the Pennsylvania 
General Transit Company. Another eastern line, the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, has applied to 
the State Corporation Commission of Virginia for a 
charter for a subsidiary company to operate a motor 
coach line in that state. The Central of New Jersey 
has inaugurated a motor truck service through its sub- 
sidiary, the Central of New Jersey Transportation Com- 
pany, for the transportation of l.c.l. freight between two 
points in New Jersey. Two short lines in the southeast, 
the Wadley Southern and the Louisville & Wadley, 
have organized the Short Lines Motor Transport Com- 
pany and are operating two motor coach routes in 
Georgia. The Georgia Railroad has substituted motor 
coach service for steam train service on one route, the 
motor coach service being operated by a subsidiary, the 
Georgia Highway Transportation Company. In the mid- 
dle west, the Chicago & Alton, through its subsidiary, 
the Alton Transportation Company, has taken over 
several additional routes, certificates having been grant- 
ed by the Illinois Commerce Commission. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has contracted for motor 
coach and truck service on several additional routes, and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is providing motor 
coach tours in the Black Hills. On the Pacific coast, the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company has ac- 
quired or applied for a number of new routes in Ore- 
gon and California, and the Union Pacific is going 
ahead with its plans to substitute motor coach service 
for local passenger train service in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles. The anticipated rapid expansion this summer 
of the motor transport operations of the railways ap- 
pears to be under way. 








A Seaboard Air Line Coach in the North Carolina Mountans 





Motor Transport Division Meets at 
Atlantic City 


Sessions marked by large attendance and keen interest in 
subject matter—Committees render first reports 


HE Motor Transport Division, now officially 

designated Division VIII—Motor Transport, of 
the American Railway Association, met at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., on June 21-23 and heard the first re- 
ports of. its newly organized committees. This was the 
second regular meeting of the division and was held at 
the same time as the conventions of the Mechanical and 
Purchases and Stores Divisions, exhibits of motor 
transport equipment being an important-feature of the 
equipment display regularly provided at the Atlantic 
City meetings of the latter divisions by the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

The attendance at the sessions of the Motor Trans- 
port Division was large, particularly on the last day 
when an open meeting was held, which representatives 
of all branches of the automotive industry were invited 
to attend and to participate in the discussion of ques- 
tions of mutual interest. The first day of the meeting 
was devoted to the reports of the committees in the 
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Motor Coach and Rail Motor Car Sections, and the 
second day to the reports of the committees of the 
Motor Truck Section. 

A. P. Russell, president of the New England Trans- 
portation Company, vice-president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford and chairman of the Motor 
Transport Division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, opened the meeting on June 21 by proceeding di- 
rectly to the subject of the division of the country into 
regions, each to have territorial chairmen who would 
form the three sectional committees—the motor coach 
committee, the motor truck committee, and the rail mo- 
tor car committee. He pointed out that since the first 
meeting, when it was decided to organize the three 
committees with membership representing the different 
sections of the country, T. B. Wilson, vice-president and 
manager of the Southern Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany and chairman of the Motor Coach Section, had 
commenced to organize a committee, which he headed, 
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on the basis of sectional representation. About that 
time, G. C. Woodruff, assistant freight traffic manager 
of the New York Central and chairman of the Motor 
Truck Section, according to Mr. Russell, presented the 
plan of dividing the country into seven regions, each 
to have a sub-committee representing each of the three 
sections of the Motor Transport Division, chairmen of 
these regional committees to be the members of the 
three committees of the division. In this way it was 
thought that any problems to arise might be handled 
by regional committees first within a territory where 
conditions were alike. 


The Regional Committees 


The different regional divisions suggested were 
shown in a map published in the Motor Transport Sec- 
tion of the Railway Age, June 23, 1928, on page 1484. 
Mr. Russell reported that the committees representing 
the Motor Coach Section, the Motor Truck Section and 
the Rail Motor Car Section had been organized. He 
said that the Motor Coach Section committee, appoint- 
ed by T. B. Wilson, consisted of R. J. Littlefield (Bos- 
ton & Maine Transportation Company), F. S. Hobbs 
(New England Transportation Company), G. L. Whip- 
ple (Union Pacific), M. F. Steinberger (Baltimore & 
Ohio), E. D. Osterhout (Reading), R. H. Clarkson 
(Santa Fe) and C. B. Foster (Canadian Pacific). It 
was indicated that there might be some modification of 
this committee because it had been appointed prior to 
the adoption of the regional plan. 

R. L. Fairbairn, manager of the passenger service 
bureau of the Canadian National and chairman of the 
Rail Motor Car Section, has formed his committee of 
L. B. Burns eH Air Line), E. Wanamaker 
(Rock Island), E. Lollis (Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific), G. “L Whipple (Union Pacific), H. 
M. Eicholtz (Chicago & North Western), and J. K. 
McNeillie (Delaware & Hudson). 

The committee of the Motor Truck Section under the 
chairmanship of G. C. Woodruff (New York Central) 
consists of C. J. Chenworth (Atlantic Coast Line), J. 
G. Drew (Missouri Pacific) W. E. Cooper (Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific), J. P. O’Brien (Union 
Pacific), M. F. Steinberger (Baltimore & Ohio) and J. 
L. Hill (Long Island). 

Mr. Russell in reporting the membership of these 
committees emphasized the fact that they were not com- 
plete, but that their selection showed that some progress 
has been made in getting together members of the com- 
mittees who would act as regional committee chairmen 
within the regions they represented. He pointed out 
that when the regional plan was first suggested, objec- 
tion was raised on the ground that a railroad would be 
represented in two, or perhaps three, different regions. 
Mr. Russell said that it was to meet just such a condi- 
tion that the regional plan was devised, for there was 
no reason why any road covering a territory in differ- 
ent regions should not be represented in each region; on 
the other hand, it was thought that it would be 
necessary to have the different regions traversed by a 
line representative because conditions in different regions 
might differ so largely that one man representing a road 
from one region might not be acquainted with condi- 
tions on that same road in another region. 

After covering the subject of the appointments to the 
regional committees, Mr. Russell brought up the matter 
of the next place of meeting which he said would be 
held in October, about the 24th, 25th and 26th. He in- 
dicated that it was considered advisable to hold this 
meeting at Detroit and that at this meeting it will prob- 
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ably be decided that the following meeting will be held 
at some point chosen by the representatives of the 
roads serving the Far West. 

Following his remarks on the subject, it was voted 
to hold the annual meeting in Detroit. 


R. H. Aishton’s Address 


Chairman Russell then introduced R. H. Aishton, 
president of the American Railway Association, who 
spoke briefly of the fact that the board of directors of 
the American Railway Association had voted to give 
the Motor Transport Division full status and standing 
such as that possessed by every other division of the 
association, by formally amending the by-laws to create 
Division VIII, Motor Transport. Mr. Aishton expressed 
his approval of the regional plan for the organization 
of members of the various committees, emphasizing the 
importance of arousing public interest and saying that 
the development of regional committees was one of the 
best means of doing this. 

Mr. Aishton briefly reviewed transportation develop- 
ment, emphasizing the fact that railroads are the back- 
bone of any transportation system; mentioning trans- 
portation by motor vehicle as one of the latest steps, 
and saying that people in the United States had an un- 
disputed right to every means of transportation they de- 
sired. He said that as long as transportation means 
demanded by the public seemed economically justified, 
the railroads would not place themselves in a position 
of opposing any such development. 


Report of Law Committee 


R. N. Van Doren, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Chicago & North Western and chairman of the 
law committee of the Motor Transport Division, fol- 
lowed Mr. Aishton. He began by referring to meetings 
of the legal committee with various interests in the 
country to consider the formulation of federal legisla- 
tion for regulating interstate motor vehicles. 

He spoke of several problems which arose and said 
that the thing upon which the railroads had insisted 
and which they had succeeded in having included in the 
bill (known as the Parker Bill) presented in the House 
of Representatives, was the clause having to do with 
the granting of certificates for motor coaches and which 
required regulatory bodies who would have the power 
to grant such certificates to give proper consideration 
to the interests of steam railroads with lines in the terri- 
tory to be served by the applicant motor vehicle trans- 
portation company. Mr. Van Doren reviewed briefly 
the history of the Parker bill in its presentation before 
the house, its reference to a sub-committee and its being 
put over until another session of Congress. 

Chairman Russell then introduced W. H. S. Bateman, 
president of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who welcomed the Motor Transport Division 
and discussed briefly the enormous development which 
he has observed at the Atlantic City conventions. 


Motor Coach Section Reports 


The meeting was then turned over to T. B. Wilson, 
chairman of the Motor Coach Section. Mr. Wilson 
first introduced R. J. Littlefield, manager of motor 
coach service of the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company, who read a paper entitled “What is the De- 
termining Factor in Establishing a Motor Coach Serv- 
ice?” In a general classification of the determining 
factors Mr. Littlefield cited service to the public, rev- 
enue protection, economy and special traffic considera- 
tions to be the foremost. He discussed each of these 
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in turn, indicating in each instance pertinent questions 
to be raised in cases where a proposal for motor coach 
service is under consideration. 

In his discussion of public service as one of the fac- 
tors, Mr. Littlefield emphasized the growing popularity 
of tourist traffic on motor coach lines, pointing out that 
it affords to the public an opportunity to travel to scenic 
spots otherwise inaccessible. For this class of traffic he 
favored an extension of all-expense motor coach tours, 
and stated that 18 of these are now available to patrons 
of the Boston & Maine Transportation Company. In 
discussing the revenue protecting aspects of motor 
coach operation, Mr. Littlefield held that it may often 
be expedient for a road to operate one route which may 
seem unprofitable in itself but which, if abandoned or 
permitted to come under the control of an independent 
operator, would result in considerable loss of revenue 
to the railroad. 

Possibility of more economical operation of branch 
lines of light traffic was discussed in that section of the 
paper which dealt with the possibilities of the motor 
coach as an operating expense reducer. Within the past 
three years, Mr. Littlefield pointed out, motor coaches of 
the Boston & Maine Transportation Company have been 
substituted for Boston & Maine trains on 16 routes, re- 
sulting in large savings in out-of-pocket costs to the 
railroad, the motor coaches costing only about 40 per 
cent as much as the rail service. 

In considering his fourth and concluding point, Mr. 
Littlefield pointed out that the flexibility of the motor 
coach makes it peculiarly useful for the class of busi- 
ness which involves the mass transportation of special 
groups or a movement between places not served by 
railroads. He concluded that the coach fills many gaps 
where a smaller unit than the train or rail car is desir- 
able. 


Discussion of B. & M. Methods 


In the course of the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, Mr. Littlefield stated that the 
motor coaches of the Boston & Maine are operated 
through an independent subsidiary in very close co- 
operation with the management of the parent railroad 
which owns all the subsidiary’s stock and its equipment 
as well, leasing the latter to the subsidiary. In response 
to another question, Mr. Littlefield stated that the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Company, taken by 
itself, was able to operate at a small profit for the year 
1927. 

In outlining the method of making a survey to de- 
termine the expediency of inaugurating a motor coach 
service, Mr. Littlefield stated the most important 
thing is a knowledge of what passenger trains are do- 
ing. With his company, a periodic check of passenger 
trains is made so that information as to the original 
destination and average journey of passengers is at 
hand. From these data determination of what traffic 
might better be handled by motor coach is made. An- 
other important consideration, according to Mr. Little- 
field, is the handling of mail, baggage and express where 
train service is to be discontinued. 

In explaining the status of railroad tickets on a 
motor coach line of the Boston & Maine, Mr. Little- 
field said that where coaches take the place of trains, 
railroad tickets are honored on the motor coaches. 
Where the coach is a supplement to the main line 
trains, commutation tickets are not usually honored, 
although exceptions have been made to provide ade- 
quate service under a commutation rate. Concluding 


questions asked Mr. Littlefield referred to the method 
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of survey to be employed in order to determine whether 
protection of rail revenue made the establishment of a 
motor coach line advisable. 


Scope of Services of Railway Motor Coaches 


Mr. Wilson next introduced F. S. Hobbs, general 
manager of the New England Transportation Com- 
pany, who read a paper on the scope of the services in 
which motor coaches are used by the railroads. Mr. 
Hobbs stated the policy of the New England Trans- 
portation Company to be one of co-ordination of high- 
way service with the train service of the New Haven, 
by replacing unprofitable branch and short main line 
passenger trains with motor coach service, and by the 
inauguration of coach service supplementary to exist- 
ing train service during certain periods of the day and 
over routes where it is advisable to protect business. 
He went on to say that in many cases passenger travel 
is insufficient on local trains even to warrant the opera- 
tion of a rail car, but added that the obligation of the 
railroad to the public must be recognized, and, hence, 
a satisfactory method of travel must be provided. Mr. 
Hobbs said that the motor coach is the best vehicle 
with which the carriers may give a satisfactory service 
in lieu of train or rail car service. 

In discussing the place of the motor coach as a 
supplement to the train, the speaker stated that in many 
cases it provided an economical vehicle for handling 
the traffic on certain lines where train service is neces- 
sary only during the peak movements of each day. 
Within the scope of the service in which the railroads 
may use motor coaches to advantage, Mr. Hobbs next 
included feeder service, and held that both classes of 
routes, those which supplant railroad service and those 
which are supplementary to it, act as feeders to the 
railroad. In the case of the former, the coach schedules 
usually coincide with those of the trains at junction 
points and thus are able to deliver traffic which was 
formerly delivered by the abandoned trains. Also, 
he held, an attractive motor coach schedule will com- 
pete with private automobile traffic to the advantage 
of both the coach lines and rail service. 

Mr. Hobbs next considered the feasibility of long 
runs and movements by night and stated that the ma- 
jority of the New England Transportation Company’s 
long runs involved night operation. In discussing the 
long runs, Mr. Hobbs stated that the New England 
Transportation Company operates over two routes be- 
tween Boston and New York, a distance of 237 miles, 
and it is often necessary to double and even triple the 
service in order to care for the traffic. He cited a re- 
cent instance where six coaches, carrying 146 persons, 
ran out of New York for Boston in a single night. 
These were followed the next morning by three more, 
making a total of nine, where but two were regularly 
scheduled. With reference to this long-haul aspect of 
motor coach operation, Mr. Hobbs suggested that 
studies should be made with a view to replacement of 
unprofitable trains by motor coach service, as well as 
supplementing existing service so that at least a part of 
the local service may be connected up and perhaps 
made more valuable to the public. Also, he held that 
feeder service should be used to feed this existing serv- 
ice after it has been connected up, with a view to in- 
creasing the revenue per mile of the faster service. 

Referring to the possible regaining of lost traffic by 
a railroad inaugurating coach service, Mr. Hobbs stated 
that in many cases total traffic handled by the New 
England coaches and New Haven trains indicated that 
combined traffic had reached the railroad peak load of 
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1923. He felt sure that during this year the parallel 
steam and motor coach operations of the New Haven 
would show an aggregate equal, and in some cases, 
exceeding the original peak load revenue of the New 
Haven before the motor coach service was commenced. 
In the discussion which followed the presentation of 
the paper, Mr. Hobbs answered several questions rela- 
tive to details of operation, schedules and matters of 
personnel, 


Liability Insurance vs. Reserve Fund 


J. L. Whipple, general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Union Pacific, reported on the subject of 
policies with respect to liability insurance. He men- 
tioned the inadequate insurance coverage of some inde- 
pendent motor coach operators, showing that only 40 
of the states required the carrying of liability insurance 
and that only 25 of them required insurance from car- 
riers of property. Coverage varies somewhat, generally 
being fixed at $5,000 for injury to a person and $10,- 
000 in the case of death. These minimum figures, the 
speaker thought, were too low since judgments being 
allowed by courts for personal injuries are mounting. 
He said that $50,000 coverage for any one person and 
$200,000 for any one accident would be more reason- 
able. 

Adequate insurance coverage tends to promote care 
in accident prevention. The law should permit an 
option in the method of insurance, allowing self-in- 
surance to approved companies, depositing bonds or in 
any other manner guaranteeing permanence and sta- 
bility. 

The Union Pacific, he said, carried a blanket policy 
on each of its motor coaches with a coverage up to 
$50,000 for one person, $200,000 for one accident and 
$5,000 for property damage. Another line, he contin- 
ued, deposited bonds with the state commission as re- 
quired, building up a reserve fund on a mileage basis 
to take care of claims and charging off each deposit in 
this fund to operating expenses. The reserve is ac- 
cumulated on the basis of 1 cent per motor coach mile. 
He stressed the importance of skill and caution on the 
part of the drivers in reducing premium costs. 

Chairman Wilson stated that his company had com- 
ments from passengers to the effect that they felt at 
ease riding in a coach owned and operated by a re- 
sponsible railroad company, whereas they were timor- 
ous of riding in an independent coach. He spoke of 
poorly financed and uninsured independents which 
would go out of business following a serious accident, 
leaving injured persons without redress. 

G. W. Lupton, assistant to the vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, brought out the fact 
that it is not necessary to carry insurance on passengers 
riding in trains and asked the speaker if he thought 
there was more hazard in the operation of motor 
coaches than in the operation of trains. The speaker 
replied that he felt that there is a great deal more 
hazard because there are few uncontrolled factors in 
the operation of a train, whereas a motor coach might 
neet a thousand vehicles in an hour, and no matter 
how careful the motor coach driver might be, he could 
not control “the other fellow.” F. S. Hobbs (New 
England Transportation Company) said 95 per cent of 
minor accidents were brought about by poor driving on 
the part of “the other fellow.” 

Chairman Wilson told of the difficulty in collecting 
from such persons who damaged his company’s coaches 
to the extent of $15 to $30. The insurance company 
protecting “the other fellow” would not pay unless 
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sued, and it would not pay to have a court action for 
such a small amount. Mr. Wilson told of his com- 
pany’s mountain runs where no trouble was experienced 
by reason of the fact that the best drivers were used on 
these runs and the highest wages paid them. 

Mr. Hobbs told of his company’s schedules being 
made on a basis of 20 m.p.h., with a maximum speed 
of 30 m.p.h. permitted. The accident hazard, he said, 
increased materially when 30 m.p.h. was exceeded. 


M. F. Steinberger, special engineer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio presented a thoroughgoing report on state 
commission and court decisions bearing on the sub- 
ject of railroad operation of motor vehicles and the 
operation of motor vehicles in competition with rail- 
ways. An abstract of this report will appear in the 
Motor Transport Section of August 25. 


Rail Motor Car Section Reports 


The division next took up the consideration of rail 
motor car problems. R. L. Fairbairn (Canadian 
National), chairman of the section, presided. The 
first speaker was E. Wanamaker, electrical engineer of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. He gave some de- 
tails of the history of the development of the rail 
motor car, stating that the electric transmission was 
becoming rather generally accepted for the larger sized 
rail cars. He spoke also of the improvement in the 
internal combustion motors during recent years, men- 
tioning that the prospects of the Diesel engine in this 
service were becoming more promising. He estimated 
the cost of the operation of motor cars with trailers, 
up to and including four-car trains, allowing 5 cents 
per mile for general overhauling, at from 35 cents to 
70 cents per mile, in comparison with replaced steam 
trains costing from 80 cents to $1.25 per mile. In his 
opinion, rail motor cars are not as well fitted to build up 
traffic as the highway motor coach is, for the reason 
that the rail car cannot be placed on frequent schedules 
without interference with other traffic. 

He stated that his company had five main line motor 
trains in operation which had been able to improve 
somewhat on steam train schedules and had gained a 
little traffic as compared with the smaller steam trains, 
presumably because of somewhat better schedules and 
the absence of smoke during the summer. He stressed 
the importance of choosing equipment which would not 
become obsolete in a comparatively short time and 
urged the consideration of highway equipment as a pos- 
sible alternative in any studies relating to rail motor 
car installation. He believed the operation of motorized 
trains, up to 6 cars, by one motorman would be entirely 
safe without having the counterpart of a fireman. He 
stated that he strove to secure weight of about 600 Ib. 
per h.p. 

C. S. Lake, special assistant to the president, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, raised a question whether the ownership 
by the railroads of small but not quite obsolete loco- 
motives, which would otherwise stand around idle, did 
not have some effect on the substitution of rail motor 
service. The speaker replied that an operating saving 
of 25 cents a mile or more would throw the balance in 
favor of the rail motor equipment. 

G. L. Whipple (Union Pacific) gave some details re- 
garding the experience of his company with rail motor 
equipment where important savings in operating ex- 
penses have been made. L. B. Burns (Seaboard Air 
Line) gave similar information regarding the exper- 
ience of his road with the equipment. In answer to a 
question, Mr. Burns stated that he found that pas- 
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sengers preferred to travel in the trailer rather than in 
the engine car because of vibration. 


Fuel for Rail Cars 


The question arose as to fuel, and Mr. Wanamaker 
told of the Rock Island’s experience with distillate. He 
stated that the term was rather broad; that the fuel 
by that name used by the Rock Island was a mid-con- 
tinent product which did not lend itself to economical 
conversion into gasoline unless the refiner could secure 
a high price for it; and that this “distillate” is prac- 
tically the same product as that which was formerly 
known as “coal oil.” Furthermore, he stated that it 
had apparently been demonstrated that this fuel could 
be produced from coal. ns 

Another advantage advanced in favor of distillate 
was the fact that, not being as explosive as gasoline, 
it was safe to carry a heavy supply of fuel on a long 
run without the necessity of refueling. The advantages 
of distillate, he said, depended upon the size of the 
engine and fuel consumption. For the smaller unit, 
fuel cost was not such an important factor and it prob- 
ably would not be worth while to go to the trouble of 
utilizing distillate. 

A question was raised about the carbon encountered 
in the burning of distillate fuel and the speaker declared 
that there is practically no carbon. He stressed the 
fact that the problem was different from that with 
pleasure cars where the load is only 15 or 20 per cent, 
whereas the rail motor cars must be in condition to 
handle a maximum load at all times. 

F. Hartenstien (Lehigh Valley) told of the exper- 
ience of his road with rail motor cars which some- 
fimes handle, in addition to trailers, as many as three 
milk cars successfully. 

Chairman Fairbairn commented on seating accommo- 
dations, stating as his opinion that the seats might well 
be as comfortable as those in the modern highway 
motor coach. H. M. Eicholtz (Chicago & North West- 
ern) stated that his company had some trouble with 
vibration, the trouble being that the springs were too 
resilient ; however, the manufacturers had corrected it. 
He questioned the advisability of using motor coach 
seats in rail motor cars, since there were times when 
large capacity was needed which, he believed, the pro- 
posed type of seat would tend to limit. 


Motor Truck Section Reports 


At the session on June 22, G. C. Woodruff, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New York Central, and 
chairman of the Motor Truck Section, presided. Mr. 
Woodruff outlined the regional committee plan to the 
membership and then called on C. J. Chenworth (At- 
lantic Coast Line), regional chairman, to report for Re- 
gion I. He stated that there was no extensive use of 
motor trucks by railroads in this territory, except for 
the handling of company material and the interchange 
of lc.l. freight between the railroads in some of the 
larger cities, this latter service being provided usually 
by contract. There were a few trucks operated by rail- 
roads in revenue service, principally in the handling of 
mail, baggage and express. 

He stated that observation had shown a loss of an 
appreciable amount of business to motor trucks, and 
this competition was not limited to short hauls. In 
this region cotton was moved by truck as much as 100 
miles; tobacco was going in some cases as far as 200 
and 300 miles by truck, and chain stores and wholesale 
houses were effecting distribution largely by truck from 
centrally located warehouses. 
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He told of a growing use of trucks in transportation 
of vegetables and berries from the eastern Carolinas 
as far away as New York, 550 miles distant. At some 
points, he stated, railroad platforms had been used in 
buying vegetables and in marking packages which were 
then loaded and shipped by truck. In 1927, he stated, 
the equivalent of 92 carloads of strawberries had been 
shipped from North Carolina to points from 200 to 
555 miles away. During the 1928 season this truck 
movement grew to the equivalent of 251 carloads. The 
rates charged by truck in 1928 were substantially the 
Same as express rates. He stated that the trucks hand- 
ling this interstate hauling were generally paying license 
fees in only one state where they made but a small 
proportion of their mileage, the effect being a virtual 
subsidy for their operations in other states where they 
were not required to pay anything on the highways. 

The instance of these berry shipments provoked con- 
siderable questioning and discussion. The speaker 
stated that most of this trucking was handled in pri- 
vately owned trucks with no provision for refrigera- 
tion. The trucking time, he stated, is slightly faster 
than freight, but much slower than express. . The 
trucks made the run to New York in about 27 hours, 
the vehicles used generally being medium capacity, high- 
speed trucks with pneumatic tires. It was brought out 
that trucks would not handle business which had to be 
reconsigned en route, possibly being detained several 
days for instructions, but that there was a certain 
amount of business moved directly from the producing 
area to the market which the trucks were able to secure. 
The speaker was requested to watch trucking of this 
character and report to the next meeting of the division 
what, if any, solution the railroads found for dealing 
with this competition. 

It was stated that the regional committees of the 
motor truck section would endeavor to make some 
studies as to the volume of business moved by trucks 
in their respective territories for the information of 
the division and the railroads in general. J. G. Drew, 
vice-president, Missouri Pacific, reported on motor 
trucking conditions in Region 2. He stated that there 
was very little competition in this section on perishables 
because of the long haul, although there was a rather 
heavy movement of cotton by truck in Arkansas and 
Texas. 

Trucking of Live Stock 


In the absence of P. P. Hastings, general freight 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, chairman 
for Region 4, E. W. Lollis, general superintendent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, was asked 
to tell the results of his observation. He spoke of the 
extent to which trucks were competing for live stock 
handling and how this competition was being met. He 
stressed the assistance the operating department could 
render by improving the service. 

In the absence of J. P. O’Brien, general manager, 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
chairman of Region 5, G. L. Whipple (Union Pacific) 
reported on conditions in that region, stating that Mr. 
O’Brien would have further details to present at the 
next meeting of the division. 

M. F. Steinberger (Baltimore & Ohio) chairman for 
Region 6, reported for that region, making a brief state- 
ment of the situation with regard to the various large 
roads in it. The Chesapeake & Ohio, the Erie and the 
Baltimore & Ohio reported that they had some truck- 
ing operations. The Illinois Central reported none. 


The Chicago & Alton stated that it believed the opera- 
tion of motor trucks might soon become necessary to 
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handle baggage, mail and express in service supplemen- 
tary to its motor coach lines. 

Mr. Steinberger also presented a report on commis- 
sion and court decisions bearing on trucking as it affects 
the railroads. He cited the report recently issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 18,300, 
giving some statistics regarding motor trucks and rea- 
sons for their use, in which it was stated that most 
hauls were ufider 50 miles and that the principal reasons 
for the use of trucks were economical service and de- 
pendability. -Mr. Steinberger stated that the question 
from the railroad standpoint, therefore, was largely 
rates or service and if small reductions in rates were 
made, a competitive situation generally resulted in more 
reduction ; then the principal weapon would have to be 
improved service by the railroads given by that form 
of transportation most suited to the shipment. Chair- 
man Woodruff brought out the fact that the nature of 
some commodities favored the truck even at a higher 
rate, for instance, some commodities can be shipped by 
truck without crating, whereas they have to be crated 
to be shipped by rail. J. L. Hill (Long Island) told of 
this road’s trucking operations. 

The wishes of the New England and Canadian lines 
were solicited regarding the organization of Region 7. 
H. F. Fritch (Boston & Maine) stated that his road 
would rather be in Region 7 than to have a local organi- 
zation of its own. Representatives of the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National expressed satisfac- 
tion with being linked up with the New England roads 
as far as their eastern lines were concerned, but pre- 
ferred inclusion of the western lines with some region 


in that territory. 
Pennsylvania Truck Operation 


Mr. Woodruff next introduced J. B. Fisher, general 
superintendent of transportation of the Central Region, 
of the Pennsylvania, who discussed of the use of motor 
trucks as a railroad adjunct. Mr. Fisher stated that, 
up to this time, the Pennsylvania has not attempted to 
utilize motor trucks outside such service as might be 
considered as adjuncts to railroad operations. Even in 
this service, trucks are used only when benefits of im- 
proved service or reduced costs are likely. He said, 
however, that his road has utilized the truck as a sub- 
stitute for the train in local peddler service on some 35 
routes throughout the system. 

Mr. Fisher described the method employed in mak- 
ing these deliveries. The territory is divided into zones 
with a carload of traffic consigned to a central point 
in a particular zone, whence truck lines radiate to sur- 
rounding stations. No deliveries are made beyond the 
station. Thus, the service available to patrons is the 
same as though steam railroad service were operated 
to these stations. This description applies to one divi- 
sion which, Mr. Fisher stated, is the only one which 
the Pennsylvania has completely motorized for l.c.l. 
freight. He said that this road has also adopted some 
inter-station and inter-terminal deliveries of 1.c.l. for 
solid carload movements, and thus makes possible dis- 
pensing with through cars to the larger stations, with 
resultant savings and expedition of the service. 

Trucking operations on the Pennsylvania, according 
to Mr. Fisher, are all carried on under contracts with 
outside trucking concerns; nor has the road any inten- 
tion of inaugurating its own trucking service, since the 
contract arrangement has been found quite simple and 
satisfactory. Mr. Fisher saw no advantages in the sub- 
stitution of truck service for long haul mass movements 
for he held that freight trains are in a better position 


to handle this business than motor trucks possibly 
could be. However, he said, in certain specialized serv- 
ice in short haul territory where a through movement 
may be made from plant to warehouse, competition is 
harder to overcome. 

Questions asked Mr. Fisher following the presenta- 
tion of his paper related mainly to details of contracts 
under which truckmen are employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania. In this connection, inquiries were made as to 
rates paid, liabilities assumed, tonnage, etc. Mr. Fisher 
stated that the employees of these trucking concerns 
are in no sense railroad employees and have no recourse 
to the railroads since the contractor is responsible for 
liabilities. 


New York Central Trucking Operations 


Mr. Woodruff next explained the trucking operations 
of the New York Central and indicated the manner in 
which they are carried on by that road. In opening 
he said that the New York Central had a large num- 
ber of trucking contracts on a divisional basis through- 
out the system. Prior to 1926, there was no central 
control of these operations. Later, however, a general 
committee was formed to work out trucking arrange- 
ments and to determine in each instance whether such 
service should be inaugurated or continued. The di- 
visional basis was retained. If a division superintend- 
ent considered trucking desirable in any portion of his 
territory, he reported the matter to the general super- 
intendent of the district who, if he approved the pro- 
posal, brought it before the general committee for con- 
sideration and final action. The scope of this com- 
mittee’s work has been extended to include all lines of 
the New York Central system. No new trucking con- 
tracts are entered into, nor are existing agreements 
altered, except temporarily, without the approval of 
this committee. 

Mr. Woodruff went on to say that the New York 
Central’s trucking operations extend from New York 
to Chicago, and over the Big Four, the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Boston & 
Albany. Commenting upon the savings possible 
through the utilization of trucks, Mr. Woodruff said 
in many cases real money savings cannot be shown on 
the books. For example, he said the New York Central 
cannot show in all cases savings in reduced train ex- 
pense, but, nevertheless, considers the outlay for truck- 
ing operations advantageous in that they accomplish 
other things such as improvement of service, lessened 
interference or relieved stations for other work. 

While this inability to show any savings was present 
in some districts, Mr. Woodruff stated, on the other 
hand, that in some it was possible to give figures, which 
he did. Savings, he added, presented themselves in 
different ways in different districts, but he held the net 
result of the New York Central’s experience to be that 
trucking on the whole has more than justified itself. 

The speaker said that his road was concerned with 
placing the trucking service on the best possible basis 
with the lowest rate commensurate with the best serv- 
ice and reasonable profit to the contractors. Efforts are 
being made to have a standard tractor and trailer coup- 
ling device adopted in order that the utility of the ve- 
hicles may be increased. 

Explaining the different forms of trucking contracts 
which his road employs, Mr. Woodruff stated that the 
principal one and that which had shown the biggest 
results, is that which eliminates way-freight trains, 
while the next is the short haul, cross-country opera- 
tion eliminating the necessity of going around two sides 
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of a triangle by rail to get to the same point. He said, 
also, that the trucking operations concerned with the 
concentration of l.c.l. freight for full car loading have 
worked out advantageously. 

Mr. Woodruff said that he did not consider trucking 
to be a competitor of the railroads but rather an 
instrumentality for which proper use must be found 
as experience is gathered. Every one of the New York 
Central’s contracts is made with a going trucking con- 
cern; no one being allowed to establish a trucking line 
for the sole purpose of getting that road’s business. In 
this manner, the speaker held, adverse public sentiment 
has not been aroused. A standardized contract for 
truckmen was advocated by Mr. Woodruff, who added 
that such agreements have been drawn up by the legal 
department of his road, specifying the obligations of 
each party. Each of these contracts contains a cancel- 
lation clause. 

Discussion and questions which followed Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s address were mainly concerned with the best 
trucking practices, and the probability of railway truck 
operation being a step toward store-door collection and 
delivery of freight. 

Following his replies to these questioners, Mr. Wood- 
ruff introduced J. G. Drew (Missouri Pacific) who 
read a paper entitled “Operation of Motor Trucks by 
Railroads as Operators and Owners vs. Operation of 
Motor Trucks by Railroad Through Contracts.” Mr. 
Drew considered the question of railroad ownership of 
trucks to be a local one and conceded that the contract 
truckman was most satisfactory in many places. He 
added, however, that in a large center where railroads 
contract for the transportation of l.c.l freight between 
stations, they might well operate the trucks themselves 
through a subsidiary of the companies. An individual 
ownership, he said, might not be as desirable since it 
would involve an empty movement. 

Mr. Woodruff next introduced M. F. Steinberger 
(Baltimore & Ohio) who read into the records various 
regulatory commission decisions relating to motor truck 
operation. 

Open Session 


The session of the third day was-a joint conference 
with representatives of the automotive industry for the 
discussion of matters of mutual interest. Representa- 
tives of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Society of Automotive Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers Association were invited to attend the 
conference. 

Chairman Russell opened with an address of welcome 
to the guests and continued with a brief description 
of the activities and organization of the Motor Trans- 
port Division. Referring to the question of regulation, 
Chairman Russell stated that in the past the subject 
had been approached perhaps without sufficient deliber- 
ation, since it was assumed that, if the carriers them- 
selves were regulated, it was but fair that all means of 
transportation should be so regulated. He added how- 
ever that the Law Committee, of which R. N. Van- 
Doren, vice-president and general counsel of the Chica- 
go & North Western, is chairman, was now giving 
consideration of this matter of regulation. 

In coricluding, Chairman Russell expressed a hope 
that the division would be able to confer from time to 
time on matters of mutual interest with any of the or- 
ganizations ‘interested in the questions which it con- 
siders. He then called upon A: J. Brosseau, president 
of the Mack International Motor Truck Corporation, 
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and vice-president of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Brosseau thought that the ob- 
stacles encountered in the past with respect to legisla- 
tion were due to the difficulty in finding common ground 
upon which to base such legislation for the regulation 
of motor trucks and coaches. Further, he thought that 
the difficulty was due somewhat to the fact that the mat- 
ter had been in the hands of others than practical oper- 
ating men. In outlining the position of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce on this matter of 
regulation, Mr. Brosseau read a statement which that 
organization made to the Interstate Commerce, Com- 
mission on February 10 in reply to a direct request for 
its position. 

This statement runs: “The motor coach is of the 
greatest service to the public when it is operated over 
fixed routes between definite points and on _ regular 
schedules. The evidence points strongly to the need for 
some control of these vehicles in the public interest.” 
He then added that in his judgment the matter has heen 
best summarized by Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern whose position the speaker stated to be that 
the only pressing necessity for federal legislation at 
this time is the requirement of a certificate of public 
necessity and convenience for interstate operation. This 
statement, Mr. Brosseau said, was endorsed by his or- 
ganization, which has told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it would join in an endorsement of this 
type of regulation. 


With respect to the motor truck, the speaker stated 
that there was no demand from the. public on its own 
behalf for regulation; also that the carrying of commo- 
dities and merchandise over the highways by truck is a 
business that is not comparable to freight transportation 
by rail. 

Mr. Brosseau denied that the automotive industry had 
opposed regulation in principle. He thought that if all 
interested parties desired to find a fair, reasonable so- 
lution of the problem, whether in respect ta the truck 
or motor coach, or both, a conference may be brought 
about and would be helpful. He assured his audience 
that the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
stood ready to continue its co-operation in the finding 
of a reasonable and fair solution. 

Following Mr. Brosseau, Chairman Russell stated his 
position on the question of regulation. He held regula- 
tion to be necessary so that all may be under the same 
supervisory power, and continued to say that several 
short-lived motor coach lines ‘have failed because they 
were operated without any responsibility. They did not 
submit themselves to regulation as did others which 
have succeeded. Thus, Chairman Russell added, fed-. 
eral legislation would assist the operator to make a suc- 
cess of his undertaking, and this will protect the-invest- 
ment of automotive and supply concerns in that opera- 
tor’s equipment. 

Chairman Russell next refuted the suggestion that the 
major part of highway operations have no effect upon 
the railroad by citing experiences of the New England: 
Transportation Company. He said that between Boston 
and Providence, a distance of 44 miles, with train serv- 
ice every hour, a total of 3600 passengers were handled 
by New England motor coaches in a recent week-end. 
Some other highway company, he said, would have 
handled this traffic if the New England had not, for the 
people evidently want to ride that way. Between Boston 
and New York, he centinued, during the same three 
weck-end days, 44 coaches transported over 1000 people 
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along a route which is practically parallel to the rail 
lines of the New Haven. 

Chairman Russell then called upon C. S. Sale, presi- 
dent of the American Car & Foundry Motors Com- 
pany, asking Mr. Sale to discuss the question of proper 
seating arrangements for long distance motor coaches 
and also the possibility of increasing the overall width 
of these vehicles by a campaign of education in those 
states which do not permit a width of 100 inches for 
coaches. The chairman suggested also the question of 
the feasibility of providing for two maximum widths, 
the larger to be used on main highways where more than 
two traffic lanes are provided or where each of two 
lanes is of sufficient width. He also referred to the 
efforts of the Society of Automotive Engineers and 
ot>cr organizations to work out a coce of gcneral regu- 
lations which would be urged upon all states in the 
campaign of education. 

Referring to the possibility of two overall widths, Mr. 
Sale stated it to be obvious that there may be any num- 
ber of such widths to meet particular requirements, but 
added that standardization is desirable from the stand- 
point of the common interest of the manufacturer and 
the operator. It was his view that the 96-inch width 
should be adhered to and made uniform in all states, 
since, he held, this is about as far as one can go beyond 
the width of other highway vehicles, such as pleasure 
cars and trucks, and still keep within the limits of 
safety. 

Mr. Sale, in speaking of proper seating arrangements, 
thought that developments in this matter on the Pacific 
coast were somewhat ahead of those in the East. The 
western lines, he said, are providing comfortable seating 
arrangements by allowing greater space between seats 
and by more careful studies of contour. Mr. Sale next 
referred to the extent to which highway transportation 
is used instead of railway transportation, and then con- 
tinued to discuss the rail motor car and proper dimen- 
sions and weights for these vehicles. 

Mr. Sale’s suggestion that the weight of rail motor 
cars might be reduced brought forth considerable dis- 
cussion as to the feasibility of considering this type of 
vehicle as a single unit to be operated largely by itself 
or as a power unit for trailer cars. In the course of 
this discussion, which was entered into by several of 
those present, R. A. Hauer of the Mack Trucks Inc., 
thought that the answer to the question raised by Mr. 
Sale as to why the railroads had not purchased more 
licht weight rail cars was that the highway coach is 
better adapted to the service which could be exacted of 
these rail units. 

Further discussing the matter of single or multiple 
unit rail motor cars, N. D. Ballantine, consulting engin- 
eer, turned from the specific point to general conditions 
and said that the railroads are facing a critical situation, 
for in addition to the short haul passenger and Il. c. 1. 
traffic loss since 1920, an era is approaching when they 
must face the situation of losing considerable long haul 
traffic. The speaker stated that he was told of a recent 
instance in connection with passenger movement be- 
tween two large cities 500 miles apart. A check was 
made at the motor coach station and with the motor 
coach people which revealed that on this particular day 
120 people were moved by motor coach between the 
two cities, while five trunk lines between the same point 
had but 50 passengers on that particular day. Hence, 
Mr. Ballantine said, the railroads were confronted with 
what seemed to him a rather serious encroachment on 
profitable long haul traffic. He added also that the air- 
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plane is encroaching upon this business and will un- 
doubtedly make further inroads. 

Following this discussion, C. S. Lake (Chesapeake 
& Ohio) reiterated Chairman Russell’s welcome to the 
guests and expressed hope of an agreement that the 
time is at hand for the building of a better understand- 
ing and for the complete restraint of any possible preju- 
dice. He was followed by F. R. Fageol, president of 
the Twin Coach Corporation. 

This speaker further referred to the discussion about 
the proper size of rail cars, stating that soon larger 
highway units would be encountered, for the tendency 
is in that direction. He continued to say that what he 
called short haul traffic, up to 200 or 300 miles perhaps, 
is going to go to the highway and added that this would 
be moved at possibly two cents a mile. Economics, he 
said, would control this diversion from the rails. Elab- 
orating on the point, the speaker claimed that with the 
coming of larger and more efficient highway units the 
cost is going to decline so that the above mentioned 
standard mile rate of two cents would be in vogue. A 
step in the solution of the railroad problem, Mr. Fageol 
added, was to get the Interstate Commerce Commission 
“automotive-transportation-minded” so that regulatory 
measures would permit the roads to take full advantage 
of motor coach and truck operations. 

Following Mr. Fageol’s address, Mr. Woodruff of the 
New York Central called for some recognition of the 
motor truck as an important factor in co-ordinating 
service with the railroads. He said that net revenues 
from all passengers carried on motor coaches and rail 
motor cars is negligible when compared to the actual 
revenue loss of the railroads as a result of motor truck 
competition. Freight, he held, unlike the passenger, 
is a constant factor and reasonably staple as to quan- 
tity and movement, and thus more effort should be de- 
voted to the solution of the truck problem. He next 
suggested that those who feel that the future of motor 
trucking lies in the power unit of the tractor to be used 
with trailer or trailers should get together in some way 
and co-operate with motor equipment manufacturers 
for the purpose of standardizing the coupling mechan- 
ism so that ready interchange of trailers will be pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Woodruff was followed by D. F. Fitch, president 
of the Motor Terminals Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who opened his remarks with a statement that he con- 
sidered the freight cartage contractor has no full appre- 
ciation of what the railways are up against. The motor 
truck, he said, performs its best service within a radius 
of 60 to 75 miles, but unfortunately some truckers have 
reached beyond this economic limit in competition with 
the railroads as the mass carriers. This, in Mr. Fitch’s 
opinion, was one reason for the high cost of living. 
He continued to say that it had always been his pur- 
pose to co-ordinate the rails with the trucks for he 
thought that the truck has a distinct place in the na- 
tional transportation field, but not in competition with 
the railways. 

Referring to the matter of regulation, Mr. Fitch 
stated that in his mind it was significant that the rail- 
ways of this country directly own and operate under 
public tariff less than 80 trucks. He thought it would 
be better for the roads to enter into competition with 
highway lines paralleling the rails rather than to en- 
deavor to have these lines regulated. 

Following the discussion of Mr. Fitch’s comments 
and a closing statement by Chairman Russell, the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 
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Steam-Line Coach with 


Rotobaker Power Unit 
Lie first of the new “Steam-Line” coaches, with 


the Rotobaker steam power unit, has been com- 

pleted by the Steam Appliance Corporation of 
America, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, and is now being demon- 
strated. This steam power plant was described in the 
Motor Transport Section of November 27, 1926, page 
1086. The completed unit consists of a 235-in. wheelbase 
chassis upon which has been mounted a parlor de luxe 
type body, manufactured by the Brown Body Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland. On this particular unit, large swivel 
chairs have been installed, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The body is steam-heated throughout, 
using exhaust steam from the engine when running and 
steam direct from the boiler when the coach is left 
standing for any length of time in cold weather. In 
operation, fresh air is drawn down from the outside 
through ventilators between the windows, is carried 
over the radiators in the floor and is carried out through 
the ventilators in the roof. 

The power unit is known as the Rotobaker plant 
which the Steam Appliance Corporation uses under a 
license. It is said that the Rotobaker steam power 
unit employs no mechanical devices or any major parts 
in the power plant that have ever been used before in 
the application of steam to automotive purposes. The 
Rotobaker power plant for automotive use has been de- 
signed and built to meet the following requirements: 
Automatic control, economical power and extreme flexi- 
bility. In connection with automatic control, the power 
plant is so designed that by the turning of one switch, 
power will be pre-generated and ready for use when 
required by the operator. It is said that the operation 
is so simple that mistakes apparently cannot happen. 
As for economical power, it is said that tests which have 
been made indicate the unit obtains about the same 
number of miles to the gallon of cheap furnace oil 
as an internal combustion unit will obtain from a gallon 
of gasoline, when the latter is applied to a vehicle with 
the same wheelbase, weight and load. Flexibility is ob- 
tained through the foot accelerator driving control. The 
driver is free from gear shifting and has only the 
steering wheel, foot accelerator and brakes to operate. 
The left pedal is reverse. The steam power plant, it 
is claimed, gives practically noiseless, flexible, vibration- 
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less power with straight line acceleration, free from 
surges. 

To obtain simplicity in operation, the unit has been 
designed and developed to the point where only a 
single switch need be turned to fill the boiler with water, 
if it is empty, and to carry out the entire cycle inde- 
finitely of water to steam, steam to transmitted power, 
and power to motion, with the steam condensed and re- 





Interior View of the First Steam Line Coach Looking 
Forward 


turned for the next cycle. All of this is accomplished 
without any further attention from the operator. 

The first steam generators of this sort were built 
more than six years ago, and it is believed that the long 
life of this part of the unit has been proved. The en- 
gine with a valve mechanism which will not hair-line 
or cut should, it is said, give many years of service 
without attention. The fire has been one of the most 
costly parts of the unit to develop and the builders are 
now Satisfied that the present burner and fire are meet- 
ing the requirements of temperature, control and dura- 
bility. The feed water system, condensing system and 
automatic controls are considered equally distinctive in 
design and performance. The first chassis was put on 
the road about the middle of 1926 and-has had approxi- 
mately two years of development based on its road ex- 
perience. 
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‘NCE organizing its highway subsidiary, the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company, 
about a year ago, the Southern Pacific has built up 
an extensive system of motor coach lines. The major 
portion of the present system lies in the state of Ore- 
gon where virtually all of the railway lines are 
paralleled by supplementary highway routes. The 
process of establishing a similar system of highway 
routes in California is going ahead more slowly on ac- 
count of the procedure necessary to secure certificates 
of convenience and necessity, but the company already 
has three intrastate routes in this state. In addition 
to its purely intrastate routes, there are three opera- 
tions of an intrastate character, two of which cross 
the state line between Oregon and California and the 
other of which crosses the Nevada-California line. 
Like other railways in all parts of the country, the 
Southern Pacific was led to establish motor coach serv- 
ice partly to supplement its railway service and partly 
to replace expensive, unremunerative train service by 
less expensive operation on the highways. Like other 
railways, particularly those operating along the Pa- 
cific the Southern 
Pacific has met keen com- 
petition for passenger busi- 
ness from independent mo- 
tor coach lines. In Oregon, 
for example, it competes 
with four large and weil 
established independent 
lines, the Pickwick Stages 
and the California Transit 
Company, which operate 
through motor coaches be- 
tween San Francisco and 


coast, 


the Pacific Northwest, and 
the Oregon Stages and the 
Pacific Stages, which have 


Mack Motor Coach With Duralyte Body Used on the Santa Cruz-Boulder Creek Line 


Now operating 49 motor coaches on 10 highway routes in Oregon, Cal- 
ifornia, and Nevada, aggregating 828 miles in length 





A. C. F. City Type Coach Operated in Salem, Ore. 
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large motor coach systems somewhat more local to Ore- 
gon and Washington. In spite of this intensive com- 
petition, however, the Southern Pacific motor coaches 
have been successful in attracting a considerable volume 
of traffic, not only that local to the motor coaches them- 
selves but also through traffic, feeding to the S. P. 

The Southern Pacific motor coach routes have been 
established under the general supervision of T. B. Wil- 
son, vice-president and manager of the motor transport 
company, whose headquarters are at San _ Francisco. 
Actual operations in Oregon are under the direction of 
T. L. Billingsley, superintendent, who maintains head- 
quarters at Salem, Ore., the center of the operations in 
that state. On account of the somewhat scattered na- 
ture of the motor coach lines in the present formative 
stage, making supervision of operations from one point 
difficult, several supervisors are located at various points 
along the system. In California, L. D. Jones, superin- 
tendent, is in charge of operations. 


The Present System 


the Southern Pacific Motor 
Transport Company is op- 
erating motor coaches on 
10 highway routes and lo- 
cally in 2 cities, its fleet of 
equipment comprising 49 
motor coaches, 3 service 
cars and 1 inspection car. 
Among these routes are 
several comparatively long 
ones. The longest route 
over which through motor 
coaches are operated ex- 
tends from Portland, Ore., 
to Ashland, a distance of 
329 miles. One round trip 


a day is made between 


At the present time 

















ingA Large Highway System 


Fageol Parlor-Type Coach Operated Between Santa Rosa and Napa 


these points, a coach leaving Portland at 8:30 a. m. 
and arriving at Ashland at 10:12 p. m., the coach in the 
opposite direction leaving Ashland at 6:30 a.m. and ar- 
riving at Portland at 7:35 p.m. In addition, there are 
other shorter operations along this “main line,” includ- 
ing two round trips per day between Portland and 
Salem, 52 miles ; two round trips per day between Port- 
land and Corvallis, 89 miles; three round trips per day 
between Portland and Eugene, 130 miles; and one round 
trip per day between Portland and Roseburg, 205 miles. 
This last run operates via Harrisburg between Albany 
and Eugene. 

Another route is between Portland and Corvallis via 
McMinnville, a distance of 84.1 miles. One round trip 
per day is made over this route. A shorter route, 26 
miles long, extends from Portland via Hillsboro to 
Forest Grove. Five trips per day are made from Port- 
land to Forest Grove and four per day. from Forest 
Grove to Portland with two additional round trips 
daily between Portland and Hillsboro. On another 
route, serving Oswego Lake points, five round trips 
are made between Portland, 
Oswego and Cook. 


Two interstate routes 
are operating between 
Oregon and _ California 
points. On one, between 


Medford, Ore., and Weed, 
Cal., a distance of 89 miles, 
one round trip per day is 


operated. On the other, 
extending from Grants 
Pass, Ore., via Crescent 


City, Cal., to Eureka, one 
round trip daily is made. 
The length of this line is 
183 miles. The other inter- 


state route extends from 
Reno, Nev., to Truckee, 


Cal., a distance of 38 miles. 
In California the motor 
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One 


of these is between Santa Cruz and Boulder Creek, 


transport company has three intrastate routes. 


a distance of 16 miles. Three round trips per day 
are made by the motor coaches between these points, 
with an additional round trip between Boulder Creek 
and Felton. On one of these schedules. package freight 
service as well as passenger service is offered. An- 
other route lies between Santa Rosa and Napa, a dis- 
tance of 35 miles, and four round trips daily are op- 
erated. The third route, which is a summer operation 
only, extends from Truckee, Cal., to Tahoe, a distance 
of 16 miles. Three round trips daily are made on this 
run during the summer. 

In addition to the lines it now has operating, the 
Southern Pacific has applications pending before the 
California Railroad Commission -for certificates cover- 
ing other routes. These include proposed lines between 
Sacramento and Colfax, Sacramento and Gerber, Weed 
and the California-Oregon state line, Vallejo and Crock- 
ett, Pacific Grove and Del Monte Junction, and Santa 
Cruz and Salinas via Watsonville. The operation of 
these proposed lines will 
go a long way toward 
hooking up the now un- 
connected segments of the 
Southern Pacific’s high- 
way system. 
Co-ordination With 

Train Service 

Close co-ordination is 
maintained between the 
schedules of Southern Pa- 
cific trains and the sched- 
ules of its subsidiary’s mo- 
tor coaches. As a result of 
its establishment of motor 
coach service, the railway 
has been able to discon- 
tinue certain passenger 
train service in favor of the 
highway operations, al- 
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though much more frequent service, supplementary to 
rail service is now being given by motor coaches than 
The coach 


was formerly given by trains. motor 
schedules are arranged to fill the gaps between 
the train schedules still maintained and also to 


connect with through trains at principal connecting 
points wherever possible. In Oregon, where the 
most extensive motor coach service now centers, one 
round trip passenger train per day between Portland 
and Eugene, another between Portland and Corvallis, 
and another between Eugene and Ashland, have been 
discontinued. In addition, approximately ten local 
trains operating over shorter sections of the railway 
lines have been eliminated. All classes of Southern 
Pacific railroad tickets, unless especially restricted, are 
honored on the motor coaches operated by its subsidiary. 


coaches. At Eugene 5 Mack street-car motor coaches, 
4 Type-X Yellow coaches and 1 Dodge-Graham coach 
are in service. Three of the Ma¢k coaches were taken 
over from the predecessor street*car company. 

On the Santa Cruz-Boulder Creek route two 25-35- 
passenger, 4-cylinder Mack motor coaches and one 12- 
passenger Reo coach are operated, the last being used 
in mixed passenger and package freight service. Be- 
tween Santa Rosa and Napa two 18-passenger Dodge- 
Graham coaches and one 18-passenger Moreland motor 
coach are used. Two of the units on the Santa Rosa- 
Napa line are now being replaced by 24-34-passenger, 
6-cylinder Fageol motor coaches of the parlor type. The 
coaches used on the California routes are particularly 
notable for their enclosed and protected baggage and 
package express compartments, shown in an accompany- 
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Yellow Coach of Parlor Type Operated on Long Lines in Oregon 


Street Cars Replaced 

In Salem and Eugene street car service formerly oper- 
ated by the Southern Pacific has been completely re- 
placed by motor coach service operated by the motor 
transport company. There is no electric train service 
now at either place and the substitution of motor coach 
service has been well received by the people at those 
points. In Salem three routes and in Eugene four 
routes are operated. 

Equipment 


As stated above, the fleet of equipment operated by 
the Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company now 
comprises 49 motor coaches in addition to several 
service cars. On the intercity routes in Oregon, opera- 
tion of which began on September 20, 1927, 13 Type- 
Y Yellow coaches and 1 A.C.F. coach, all of the parlor 
type, are operated. There are also 3 Type-Z Yellow 
coaches in service on the short Oswego Lake route. In 
connection with the city service at Salem 16 motor 
coaches are used, 8 of these being Whites and 3 More- 
lands, which were taken over from the street car com- 
3 Type-X Yellow coaches and 2, city-type A.C.F. 


pany, 


ing illustration. These compartments contain folding 
seats which can be pressed into service for use by pas- 
sengers in emergency. 


Results of Operation 


In four months’ operation on the highways, from 
October 1, 1927, to January 31, 1928, the motor coaches 
of the motor transport company traveled a distance of 
386,683 miles and carried a total of 78,412 passengers. 
The aver-~e operating cost of the motor coaches 
operating on the highways in Oregon and California 
from Oct. 1, 1927, to April 30, 1928, has been approx- 
imately 19 cents per mile. Commenting on the motor 
coach operation as a supplement to the railway service, 
Mr. Wilson has stated: “The success of co-ordinated 
motor coach and rail service to date has been very en- 
couraging with better prospects for the future. While 
there is no way of identifying increased earnings of 
through trains because of the co-ordinated motor coach 
service, it is a well known fact from individual cases 
coming to our attention that the motor coach service 
is feeding considerable patronage to the through trains.” 

It is of interest also to note that the Southern Pa- 
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cific’s motor coaches have been of great service in sev- 
eral periods of emergency during recent months. In 
such instances they were pressed into service at various 
points when floods or other causes necessitated tem- 
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Map of the Southern Pacific Rail and Motor Coach Lines in 
Oregon, California and Nevada 


porary abandonment of train service. The motor 
coaches were used at such times to bridge the gaps in 
the line. 
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Mack Six-Cylinder 
Four-Ton Truck 


HE Mack Trucks, Inc., 252 West Sixty-fourth 

street, New York, has recently added to its line 

of trucks a six-cylinder truck with a capacity of 
from three to four tons. This truck is designated as 
the Model BJ. The engine equipment consists of a 
Mack six-cylinder, 4%4-in. bore by 5-in. stroke power- 
plant with the cylinders cast in block. The cylinder 
heads are cast separately from the block, in pairs, of 
heat-treated aluminum alloy with turbulence type offset 
combustion chambers. The pistons are of the Invar- 
strutted, constant-clearance, aluminumz-alloy type. The 
connecting rods are tubular, and are balanced and ma- 
chined all over. The crankcase is of aluminum alloy, 
heat-treated, with hand-operated inspection ports on 
the left side. The water pump is of the rustless type 
with an aluminum body, bronze rotor, stainless steel 
shaft and a single stuffing box. The radiator is of the 
continuous-finned tube type with a cast aluminum tank 
and side-plates, carried on rubber shock insulators. The 
single dry-plate clutch is provided with a rubber torque 
insulator between the clutch and the drive shaft. The 
transmission is suspended amidships on rubber-shock 
insulators, affording four forward speeds with a single- 
rod shift. 


Vacuum Booster Brakes 


The truck is equipped with vacuum booster brakes. 
In the event of a failure, the manual brakes are fully 
effective. The springs are semi-elliptic all around and 
are mounted on the top of the axle on integral spring 
perches with straight through-stud type clips. Rubber 
shock insulators connect all eight spring tips with the 
frame. 

The heat-treated frame is braced with four tubular 
and three channel-section cross-members. The front 
axle is of the reversed Elliot type with side-raked steer- 
ing knuckles carrying the front brakes. 


Body Space 


The body space in the frame back of the cab ranges 
from 12 ft. to 16 ft., depending on the wheel-base which 
varies from 168% in. to 218 in. The wheel gage is 
71% in. in the front and 66 in. at the rear. The truck 
is equipped with 36-in. by 8-in. high-pressure pneumatic 
tires with dual rear wheels. 








Mack Six-cylinder Three to Four-ton Capacity Truck 











N 1927, the Santa Fe Transportation Company, 
which operates a fleet of motor coaches for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in New Mexico, as 
described in the Motor Transport Section of May 26, 
covered a total of approximately 700,000 miles. The 
total cost of maintaining its equipment during that 
period was $32,764.98, making the maintenance cost 
per mile 4.5 cents. This low maintenance cost and the 
almost complete absence of road failures during the 
year were due, first of all, to the regular and close in- 
spection given the equipment, resulting in corrections 
being made before rather than after failures, and, 
second, to the organization of the maintenance work 
in the company garage at Santa Fe, N. M. 
The garage at Santa Fe, where all of the maintenance 
work on the company’s equipment is done, is under the 


The Santa Fe Transportation Company 


How the Santa Fe MototCo 


Regular and thorough inspection of eqt 
work keep maintenangl costs « 
€COnommag leve 


coaches, automobiles and motor trucks, in the good 
condition, both inwardly and outwardly, required by 
the high standards of the company. 

The garage at Santa Fe was converted from a com- 
mercial garage. Occupying most of the floor space is 
a large motor coach storage room, where the equip- 
ment is kept when not in service or under repair. Near 
the doorway is the dispatcher’s office and immediately 
adjacent to it is the driver’s room containing a locker 
for each driver. Along one wall of the storage room is 
a section where running repairs are made. This con- 
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Fred Harvey Management 


DATE ORDERED 


HOUSE REPAIR ORDER 





DATE COMPLETED 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK 











TOTAL LABOR 


PARTS 


TOTAL CosT 


MECHANICS NAME 





RATE ENGINE BODY CHASSIS 





The House Repair Order Controls All Maintenance Operations 


supervision of Frank Horn, assistant superintendent 
of the transportation company. Under Mr. Horn are 
a shop foreman, 7 mechanics, 1 man specializing on 
electrical repairs, 1 man in charge of the stock room, 
2 car washers, and several mechanics’ helpers. This 


small force has been found ample to keep the 40 units 
of equipment owned by the company, including motor 
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tains two pits which are connected and have provisions 
for lighting and ventilation. The tool and work bench 
used by the mechanics on running repairs extends 
along the building wall next to this section. 
Immediately to the rear of the running repair sec- 
tion is a semi-enclosed space where the motor coaches 
are washed, a pressure hose and a steam hose being 











o#Coaches Are Maintained 


-Ctionl of equipment and organization of 
2aneke costs down to more 
Lomi level 
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provided for this purpose. To the rear of the storage 
room is the stock room where parts for each of the 
several types of cars operated by the company are 
kept separate from each other. This room contains a 
tire rack for the storage of tires not in use. 

The heavy repair room, which is at the rear of the 
garage and near the office of the shop foreman, is now 
being outfitted with machinery. Up to the present time 
the Santa Fe Transportation Company has not had to 
make heavy repairs to any of its-equipment. The shop 
room now contains a forge and anvil, an eight-inch 
bench grinder, a motor-driven brake-lining machine, an 
electric test board and bench, a battery charger and 
tester, a valve refacer, an automatic air compressor 
equipped with a five horsepower motor, a radiator- 
soldering tank with an ingenious elevator, two drill 
presses, a work bench equipped with a %-in. electric 
drill, and a tool shelf mounted on wheels. At the pits, 
where running repairs are made, are located the power 
greasing machines.. The tools used to make light re- 
pairs are kept in compartments of movable work 
benches which are mounted on casters. 

The motor coaches and cars operated are not equipped 
with tools in the ordinary way. Instead each 
driver is given a tool bag which is sealed to prevent 
the drivers from using the tools unnecessarily on the 
road. When a tool bag seal is broken by a driver, it 
must be explained satisfactorily. These bags are num- 
bered, the tools and parts contained in them are listed 
on the control board in the garage, and the contents of 
the bags are checked occasionally to see that none of 
the tools have been removed. 


Operating Procedure 


When a motor coach or car is brought into the 
garage for servicing or storage, its tank is filled with 
gasoline from the pump adjacent to the door of the 
garage, and it is then driven directly to the wash rack 
where it is thoroughly cleaned, the driver of the coach 
or car assisting the car washer in this operation. An 
inspection of the coach follows, this being made in 
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DEFECT 


Date 





Car No. 
Shop Order No. 








Must not be detached until 
defect remedied. 


Car must not be operated unless 
this slip detached and signed by 
Asst. Supt. a 





Asst. Supt. 











The Defect Slip Which is Pasted on the Windshields of 
Cars Requiring Repairs 


accordance with the car and coach condition report 
which his been filled out by the driver, who checks the 
parts requiring inspection. This report is turned in to 
the shop foreman by the dispatcher immediately upon 
notification from the driver that the car or coach is 
ready for inspection after being washed. This report 
contains a space for the coach number, the name of 
the driver and the date, and a list of the major parts 
of the coach. These items are printed on the report 
sheet in the order in which a mechanic inspecting the 
equipment would come to them, beginning at the front 
of the coach and working around the left side to the 
rear and then back on the right side, the inspection of 
the interior equipment coming last. The car and coach 
condition report form is reproduced herewith. 

When a defect in a coach is discovered a defect slip 
of the kind shown is pasted on the windshield, and this 
slip must not be detached nor must the coach be oper- 
ated until the defect has been remedied and the slip 
detached and signed by the assistant superintendent. 
This defect slip, which is printed in red and can 
scarcely be overlooked, has spaces for the car num- 
ber and the date and the shop order number covering 
the repair of the defects. The slip is gummed on the 
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preventing cars being operated by mistake while await- 
6. F.T. CO. ing repairs. Maintenance work is controlled by the house 
DAILY SHOP TIME CARD repair order which is filled in in duplicate, showing 
the number of the car to be repaired, the date when re- 
pairs were ordered, the date when repairs were com- 
pleted, a description of the work, the name of the 
mechanics making the repairs, the time required, the 
wage rate and the division of labor expenses as be- 
tween the engine, the body, the chassis, the electrical 
parts and miscellaneous parts. The parts issued are 
itemized on the reverse side of the form. The cost of 
labor and the cost of parts are totalled and the total 
cost shown for each major unit of the car repaired. 
The original of the house repair order is then sent to 
the accounting department and the duplicate, which is 
on cardboard, is retained by the garage organization. 
These house repair orders are numbered serially. A 
daily time card is kept for each employee in the garage, 
this showing the date and name of the employee and 
his number, the cash order number, the house order 
number on which he is working, a description of the 
work done during the day and the time consumed, both 
on regular time and on overtime. 

All of the equipment operated by the transportation 
company is inspected every 500 miles. All of the motor 
OVERTIME coaches and cars also have a 2,000 mile inspection, 
which includes the 500 mile inspection, and they also 
have either a 6,000 mile inspection or a 10,000 mile in- 
spection, depending upon the kind of equipment, which 
also includes the 2,000 mile inspection. These inspec- 
tion reports (there is a separate report for each make 
of motor coach or car) are reproduced herewith. The 
instructions governing the various inspections are most 
explicit. After the checks indicated have been made 
and all necessary repairs have been carried out and 

The Daily Shop Time Card charges made for issues and labor entered and the in- 

spection record changed, the inspection reports are 

back at the top so that it can be stuck to the wind- signed by the dispatcher, the shop foreman and the as- 
shield. This system has been found most effective in sistant superintendent. 
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Separate Mileage Inspection Reports Are Kept for Each Make of Car Operated—The Three Central Reports Show 
Only the 500-Mile Inspection, But the Full Report Calls for Inspection at 2,000 and 10,000 Miles 
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The transportation company secures its tires by 
lease. A record of each tire is kept on a card which 
shows the tire number, the size, the serial number, the 
make and the cost, with spaces to show its mileage, 





CAR _ AND COACH CONDITION REPORT 





This form to be filled out and turned in to Shop Foreman 
by Dispatcher immediately upon notification from driver that car 
6r_ coach is ready for inspection efter being washed. 





















































Coach or car Number Driver___ 

Date 
Front bumper R. R. Fender 
Front License Plate R. R. Wheel 
L. Fe Lamp #4R. Body Panel & Glass 
R. F. Lamp #3R. Body Panel & Glass 
L. Fs Fender #2R. Body Panel & Glass 
R. Fs. Fender #iR. Body Panel & Glass 
La F. Wheel R. F. Door Panel & Glass 
R. F. Wheel R. Transfer 
Motometer, Window Curtains 
Hood Upholetery 
Hood Hooks Instrument Penel 
L. Tire Carrier Dome Lights 





R. Tire Carrier. Ceiling 





Windshield Tarpaulin 











L. Door Panel & Glass Paggage Railing _ 
#lL. Body Panel & Glass Trunk 
#2L. Body Panel & Glass 
#3L. Body Panel & Glass 
#41. Body Panel & Glass 
L. R. Door Panel & Glass 





Tonneau shield 








Vind Wings 








Cigar Lighters 





Vanity Case 





L. R. Fender Paggace Carrier 























L. Re Wheel Robes 

L. Transfer. Jump Seats 

Rear Bumper Robe Rail 

Tail ‘Lamp Chassis Oil System 





Stop Lights Windshield Wiper 





Rear Comp. Doors Brakes 





Rear Comp. Door Fasteners Breke Ratchet 





Seal 





Signed 





Diepatcher. 











The Car and Coach Condition Report Is Used in Making 
Daily Inspections 


position and the speedometer reading of the car to 
which it is applied when it is put on or taken off. A 
monthly tire retirement report also is kept showing the 
brand, the size, the type and the mileage. 

[This is the second of a series of articles on the Santa 
Fe Transportation Company and its operating methods. 
The third will appear in a subsequent issue——Eb1Tor. ] 


Interstate Line Not Allowed 
To Compete for Jersey Shore Traffic 


The application of the Public Service Co-ordinated Transport, 
an operator of trolley cars and motor coach service in New Jer- 
sey, for authority to operate motor coaches between Camden 
and Atlantic City has been denied by the Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners. Hearings in this case were reported in 
the Moter Transport Section of February 25, page 490. 

The proposed operation would have competed with the train 
service of the West Jersey & Seashore and the Atlantic City 
Railroad (subsidiaries, respectively, of the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading) on which lines the fastest train service in the United 
States is provided. These two railroads have already suffered 
heavy losses because of traffic diversion to motor coaches 
operating between Philadelphia, across the Delaware river from 
Camden, and the Jersey shore. 


Twin Coach Combination 
Rail and Highway Unit 


HE Twin Coach Corporation, Kent, Ohio, has 

recently developed a combination unit designed 

for operation either on the highway or on stand- 
ard-gage railroad track. Special equipment is necessary 
to effect a transfer from highway to rail or vice versa. 
The equipment needed consists of a standard Twin 
Coach, a pair of trucks that resemble the ordinary 
four-wheel rail trucks and two raised side rails about 
45 ft. long which form a trestle. On each of the four 
wheel hubs of the Twin Coach are fitted flanges four 
inches wide and 16 in. in diameter. The two side rails 
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View of the Rail Trucks—The Treadles Have Been Re- 
moved from the Truck in the Foreground 


are erected to form a trestle on each side of the track 
with sufficient space to permit the passage of the coach 
and to allow the special wheel flanges to ride on them. 
For about a third of their length the side rails rise from 
the ground at about a 20-deg. angle, run horizontal for 
a little more than the wheel base of the Twin Coach 
(194 in.) and then descends to the ground again. The 
slope of the rails is the same at both ends of the trestle. 
This permits the coach to rise from the road by riding 
6n the special wheel flanges. Between the side rails 
are two four-wheel rail trucks, separated from each 
other the exact length of the wheel base of the coach 
by a tubular connection. The trucks are identical in 
construction. The flanged rail wheels, which are 20-in. 
in diameter are mounted in bearings and each pair is 
connected by the usual axle. Beside one wheel of each 
pair is a gear case containing a helical gear connecting 
its axle to an outside counter shaft raised somewhat 
higher and extending out past the track wheels. On the 
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ends of these latter shafts are mounted chain sprockets. 
Connecting these sprockets on each side of the truck 
is a chain treadle about 10 in. in width. These chain 
treadles are placed so that the tires of the motor coach 
rest on them. 

As the front wheels of the motor coach begin to 
descend at the other end of the trestle, a bolster plate 
attached to the center of the front axle catches an up- 
right projection mounted on the center of the front 
truck and moves both trucks forward. As the coach 
and trucks move forward, the front coach tires descend 
to rest upon the chain treadle and the flanges event- 
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front truck forward until the rear wheels reach the 
trestle and rise from their truck, which is left standing 
in position to catch the next coach to be loaded. 

About two thirds of the weight of the coach is borne 
on the front and rear axles of the trucks through a 
swivel rubber bolster support which permits turning of 
the trucks to take all necessary rail curves. Only enough 
weight rests on the chain treadles to secure the most 
efficient traction from the coach tires. 

By this method of power transmission a four-wheel 
drive and eight-wheel braking is obtained. Positive 
contact between tire and treadle is assured by compar- 


The Coach Moving Onto the Trestle Preparatory to Picking Up the Rail Trucks 


ually leave the side rails or trestle. The front end of 
the coach at this point rests on the rail trucks and the 
rear end is still supported by its wheel flanges on the 
trestle. As the forward motion progresses, the rear 
wheels descend upon the rear truck treadle, the wheel 


The Coach in Position on the Rail Truck 


flanges leaving the side rails and the power of the 
coach engines is thus transmitted through the tires to 
the rail truck and the unit proceeds on down the track. 
The entire transfer operation is said to take less than 
one minute and the driver need not leave his seat, nor 
receive any assistance. 

The operation is as easily reversed. The rail unit 
approaches the trestle, the front wheel flanges engage 
the side rails and rise with them, leaving the front 
truck. The rear trucks, however, continue to push the 


ing the 90-deg. contact with approximately 25-deg. con- 
tact obtained by bus tires on the road. 

The coach is held safely to the rail trucks through 
the bolster plates on the front and rear axles which fit 
into padded depressions in the trucks. Danger of 
“‘jumping”’ the tracks is eliminated by the upright slotted 
projections which surround the bolster plates when in 
position. On each side of this center support are 
auxiliary supports which take the weight should a tire 
blow. This arrangement still permits movement of the 
trucks to take all ordinary curves or uneven track move- 
ment. 





An N. E. T. Coach at Uxbridge, Mass. 
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Insurance or Reserve Fund to Pay 
Claimsr 


Ten roads report on practices with respect to liability 
protection—V iews on subject differ 


companies with respect to protection in the event 

of their having to meet liability claims are not 
entirely uniform. Some of the companies prefer to 
build up a.reserve fund to take care of such claims, 
while others carry liability insurance in varying amounts 
in order to protect themselves in such emergencies. 
These facts were disclosed in the replies to a question- 
naire sent to some of the leading railway motor coach 
operating companies. 

Out of 10 roads which have reported, two rely upon 
the reserve fund method, although one of these com- 
panies discontinued this practice on July 1. The other 
eight companies carry liability insurance, although some 
of the officers of these companies are apparently not 
completely satisfied with this method. 

On the basis of the replies to the present question- 
naire it would appear that liability insurance is general- 
ly carried by the smaller operating companies, or those 
organized comparatively recently, while the reserve 
fund method of providing money to handle claims is 
used by the larger organizations. Even to this apparent 
rule, however, there are marked exceptions. 


Southern Pacific 


According to T. B. Wilson, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany, liability insurance is not carried by his organi- 
zation. Furthermore, this company discontinued, on 
July 1 the practice theretofore in effect of building up 
a reserve fund to take care of claims. This fund was 
being accumulated by charging operating expenses each 
month with one cent per motor coach mile for high- 
way service and one mil per mile for street car service. 

“We now operate in the states of California, Oregon 
and Nevada,” says Mr. Wilson. “California laws im- 
pose no regulation with respect to operators carrying 
liability insurance. The laws of Oregon require’ the 
public service commission, as a condition to the grant- 
ing of a permit, to require the applicant to file with the 
commission a liability and property damage insurance 
policy in such penal sum as the commission may deem 
necessary adequately to protect the interests of the pub- 
lic. It further provides that substitute security may be 
accepted in lieu of insurance policies by the filing of 
cash, or federal or state bonds. In our own case we 
filed bonds. In Nevada, we have an interstate operation 
between Reno and Truckee, which does not fall under 
the jurisdiction of the public service commission.” 

New England Transportation Company 


The New England Transportation Company, which is 
the largest railway operator of motor coaches in the 
United States, has adopted the reserve fund method 
and accumulates its reserve at the rate of four per cent 
of its gross revenues annually. 

“Different states in New England have different 
rules, regulations and laws,” says F. S. Hobbs, general 
manager of the company. “For example, Rhode Island 
does not compel insurance. Massachusetts accepts our 
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bond of $100,000, which is deposited in the state treas- 
ury. In New York, we carry what is known as ‘catas- 
trophe insurance.’ Under the conditions in which we 
operate in New England perhaps it would be best for 
us to handle this matter as the different states think 
best, although I see no objection to building up a re- 
serve fund to take care of such claims.” 
Santa Fe 

At the present time, the Santa Fe Transportation 
Company, according to R. H. Clarkson, carries full 
liability insurance with a recognized company. It does 
not use the reserve fund method. On its 13-passenger 
White motor coaches it carries liability coverage of 
$10,000-$150,000 ; on its 5-passenger Packard equipment, 
$10,000-$100,000 ; on its 25-passenger White equipment, 
$10,000-$250,000; on its 25-passenger Yellow coaches, 
$10,000-$250,000; and on its Cadillac 16-passenger 
equipment $10,000-$200,000. 

“New Mexico at present has no regulatory commis- 
sion functioning legally in the control of motor trans- 
portation,” says Mr. Clarkson, “although legislation on 
this matter is anticipated within the next three or four 
months. In Arizona the state corporation commission 
rules require that all transportation companies carry 
liability insurance with a recognized company. Up to 
the present our practice in this respect appears to us to 
be the best one for our particular operations in this 
territory.” 

Reading and Rutland 

“We considered this matter very carefully before 
starting operations,” says A. C. Tosh, superintendent 
of the Reading Transportation Company, “and decided 
that it would be desirable, for the first year at least, 
to carry outside insurance. In Pennsylvania, we carry 
$20,000-$150,000 liability, that is $20,000 for one per- 
son and $150,000 for one accident and in New Jersey, 
$20,000 and unlimited liability, the latter being a re- 
quirement of the state of New Jersey. We are required 
by the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania to 
carry liability insurance, but the amount is not fixed as 
in the case of New Jersey. We will be in better po- 
sition, based on our experience the first year, to de- 
termine whether it will be desirable to continue as at 
present or to set up a reserve fund to take care of in- 
surance.” 

Liability insurance is carried by the Rutland Trans- 
portation Corporation in the amount of $20,000 and 
$200,000 personal liability, $2,000 property damage, and 
full collision insurance with $500 deductible. 

“The regulations of the Public Service Commission 
of the state of New York,” says Geo. L. R. French, 
vice-president and general manager, “provides that 
motor coach operators shall carry $2,500-$5,000 person- 
al liability and $500-$1,000 property damage insurance, 
and the Public Service Commission of the state of Ver- 
mont has authority to state the amount of insurance 
which shall be carried by the motor coach company. 
Such amount is stated in the Certificate of Public Good, 
which in our case is $5,000-$25,000 personal liability and 
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$2,000 property damage insurance. Inasmuch as there 
are no complete data available to show the extent of 
the liability in connection with our motor coach oper- 
ations, because of the comparatively short time in which 
we have been operating, we feel that it is desirable for 
us to carry full liability insurance.” 


Other Roads 


The Copper Range Motor Bus Company carries lia- 
bility insurance in the amount of $15,000 and $100,000 
personal liability and $1,000 property damage on each 
motor coach. G. H. Wescott, general manager, feels 
that this practice is the best for small operations, ai- 
though he says that possibly for larger operations this 
could be taken care of more advantageously through a 
reserve fund. 

M. W. Kirkwood, general manager of the Canadian 
Pacific Transport Company, advises that liability in- 
surance is carried because of the fact that the Public 
Vehicle Act of Ontario provides that insurance must be 
carried in a company approved by the department, and 
that the policy be filed with the department. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific carries $30,000 legal liability for bodily 
injury or death in one accident, or $10,000 for one per- 
son. Mr. Kirkwood states that his company prefers the 
reserve fund plan, but has no choice in view of the gov- 
erning regulations. 

The SamOset Company, subsidiary of the Maine Cen- 
tral, carries $10,000 and $20,000 liability insurance and 
$1, 000 property damage insurance. This is required by 
the laws of the state of Maine governing motor coach 
operations. Similarly the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Motor Transit Company carries liability insur- 
ance in the amount of $50,000, this being required by 
the Tennessee law. 


The Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation, according to 
L. B. Wickersham, general manager, carries liability 
insurance on its motor coaches in the amount of $50,000 
for any one accident. The company is not building up a 
reserve fund to take care of claims. ‘The State Corpora- 
tion Commission requires either insurance or bond for 
the protection of the public. 

“I am not at all satisfied with the insurance feature 
of our operation,” says Mr. Wickersham. “However, 
it is the best we can get at the present. Only the very 
large motor coach companies operating many units can 
afford to carry their own insurance, in my judgment. 
Our experience has shown that we have actually had 
only around $590 in liability payments in our two years 
of operation. Our insurance premiums, however, run 
around ten times this. Still we could not afford to be 
without insurance, as any one serious accident would 
have to be charged against too small an operation. | 
think the real solution is a pooling of insurance risks by 
a large number of the motor coach companies in one 
section. 

“On the electric railway we set aside about one per 
cent of our gross revenue for insurance reserve, but, of 
course, we operate many times the service that we do 
with the motor coaches. I am satisfied that by reason of 
not being able to average up the hazard over a large 
area and many companies and conditions, the insurance 
against motor coach line operation is unnecessarily 
heavy, and that this condition could be overcome to a 
certain extent by some pooling of the risk by all the 
companies of a state or district. Of course, the in- 
terurban operation is the only one in which we are inter- 
ested and this would have to be separate from the city 
motor coaches, which usually carry their own risks as 
they have operations sufficiently large to justify this.” 


« 


International Harvester Speed Truck in Service in Illinois Central Stores Department 











Type Y Yellow Parlor Coach Operated by La Crosse & Southeastern 


Motor Coaches Recover Lost 





Passenger Traffic 


La Crosse & Southeastern, operating on highways, shows substantial tn- 
crease in passenger business over previous rail operations 


hard roads in its territory, the La Crosse & South- 

eastern, with a 38-mile line from La Crosse, Wis., 
to Viroqua, had passenger revenues averaging about 
$80,000 per annum. With the coming of hard roads, 
however, its passenger revenues decreased rapidly, due 
to the competition of the private automobile. The La 
Crosse & Southeastern never has had to meet the com- 
petition of independent motor coach lines. In an ef- 
fort to regain its lost passenger business, the company 
began the operation of motor coaches on the paved high- 
way paralleling its railway line between La Crosse and 
Viroqua, and passenger service on the railway was al- 
most eliminated. The effect on the passenger revenues 
of the company of this substitution of motor coach 
service for rail service was almost immediately appar- 
ent. From May 1, 1925 to November 30 of the same 
year, the passenger revenues on the trains between La 
Crosse and Viroqua were $8,219. In the corresponding 
months of 1927, after motor coach service had been put 
into effect, passenger revenues on the La Crosse-Viro- 
qua lines were $12,182, the gain following the substi- 
tution of motor coach service being $3,963, or 48 per 
cent. 

The railway organized its highway subsidiary, the 
La Crosse & Southeastern Transportation Company, in 
1926 and made its first experiments in motor coach oper- 
ation during that year. Previously it had substituted a 
gasoline-rail motor car for one steam train, but while 
Operating expenses were greatly reduced by this sub- 
stitution the revenues continued to decrease rapidly. In 
1927 when all of the patrons had had an opportunity 
to use the motor coach service and to compare it with 
rail service, they were asked to indicate their prefer- 
ence. Approximately 80 per cent of the answers to the 
questionnaire favored motor coach service. According- 
ly, in May 1927, the rail car service was discontinued 
and motor coach service substituted with the result 
Stated above that in the first seven months of operation 


\OR a number of years prior to the construction of 
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a 48 per cent increase in passenger traffic was handled 
by the motor coaches. This was accomplished in spite 
of the fact that fares remained unchanged and the 
schedules were practically undisturbed. 

Commenting on the results of its motor coach 
operation, A. S. Cargill, vice-president of the La 
Crosse & Southeastern, says, “Our experience tends to 
strengthen our belief that in our particular case the sub- 
stitution of motor coach operation for rail service offers 
the only means available for meeting the competition of 
the private automobile successfully. We are quite con- 
fident that eventually we can build our traffic up to the 
point where it was before the private automobile dé- 
stroyed it.” Incidentally, through the elimination of 
passenger service on the railway, except for one daily 
round trip mixed train, the La Crosse & Southeastern 
has been able to reduce the operating expenses of the 
railroad by an amount that approximates the amount 
of the loss in revenue from passenger service. 


Additional Lines Established 


Since the establishment of its original 35-mile motor 
coach route between La Crosse and Viroqua, the La 
Crosse & Southeastern Transportation Company has be- 
gun the operation of additional routes which give it a 
highway system mileage of approximately 290. The 
first step in this direction was the extension of the La 
Crosse-Viroqua line to Madison, a distance of 138 miles 
from La Crosse. Two round trips per day are operated 
between La Crosse and Viroqua, with two additional 
daily round trips between La Crosse and Madison via 
Viroqua. Later two lines across the Mississippi river 
into Minnesota were established, one of these extend- 
ing from La Crosse to Preston, Minn., a distance of 68 
miles, and the other from La Crosse to Lanesboro, 
Minn., a distance of approximately 50 miles. On the 
La Crosse-Preston line there is one daily round trip 
over the entire route with an additional daily round 
trip between La Crosse and Prosper, Minn. One round 
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trip daily is operated on the La Crosse-Lanesboro line. 
Another intrastate line in Wisconsin is a branch from 
Viroqua to La Farge, a distance of 31 miles. One daily 
round trip is made by a motor coach on this line. The 
company also operates a motor truck service over this 
route. 

During the 12 months period from May 1, 1927 to 
April 30, 1928, the transportation company had passen- 
ger revenues from its various lines which almost equaled 
those of the railway in the earlier days when the railway 
did a substantial passenger business. During this period, 
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La Crosse & Southeastern Railway and Highway Lines 


the total passenger revenues, including revenue derived 
from the transportation of newspapers, baggage and ex- 
press, on the La Crosse-Viroqua line were $19,907.60; 
on the Viroqua-Madison line they were $45,004.90; and 
on the Minnesota lines, operation of which began in 
December, 1927, they were $4,194.03, making aggregate 
passenger revenues for the highway system of $69,- 
106.53. 

The transportation company now owns and operates 
seven motor coaches. Its fleet comprises four 29-pas- 
senger, Type-Y Yellow coaches of the parlor type, man- 
ufactured by the General Motors Truck Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich.; Two type-X 21-passenger Yellow parlor 
coaches ; and one 29-passenger Fageol parlor-type motor 
coach. Two of these coaches are in regular service on 
the La-Crosse-Madison line; one makes the four trips 
daily between La Crosse and Viroqua; one is used on 
the La Crosse-Preston route; one on. the La. Crosse- 
Lanesboro route; and one on the Viroqua-La Farge 
route. The other coach is held in reserve. 

During the first 11 months of 1927, the Yellow coaches 
covered 187,890 miles at a total cost of 30 cents per 
coach-mile. During this period coach depreciation was 
figured at 33-1/3 per cent per annum, but since ex- 
perience has shown this figure to be too high, deprecia- 
tion this year is being figured at the rate of 20 per 
cent per annum. This change alone wiil reduce the 
operating costs by over two cents per mile. The 30 
cent per mile operating cost should. also be reduced 
further this year, since road construction, which was 
going on last year and which had an unfavorable ef- 
fect upon the operating costs, has been completed. 

The cost per mile of maintenance of equipment dur- 
ing 11 months of 1927 was 11.5 cents; the transporta- 
tion charge was 11.9 cents; general expenses were 3.9 
cents; and supervision,.3 cents. An analysis of these 
operating costs, showing the charges in detail for the 
various, items of expense, is given below. 

La Crosse & Southeastern Transportation Company 
Operating Costs for 11 Months of 1927 


Conte 

per Mile 

Maintenance of Equipment 
EP ne ee ee ra eT .0475 
Depreciation (33 1/3 per cent)........eccceccceees 0676 
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Rutland Motor Coaches Reduce 
Railway Operating Expenses 


INCE it began the operation of two motor coaches 
in replacement of mixed train service in Septem- 
ber, 1926, up to and including March, 1928, the 

Rutland has effected a net saving of $26,590.28 in the 
cost of providing passenger service. At the same time, 
the motor coaches have carried an increased number of 
passengers and received more revenue than the mixed 
trains formerly operated. 

Describing the results of its motor coach operations, 
Geo. L. R. French, vice-president and general manager 
of the Rutland, says, “Our motor coach operation was 
established for the purpose of providing service in lieu 
of a mixed train which was operated one trip week days 


Table I—Savings Effected by Motor Coach Substitution 





Loss From 
Savings In Motor Coach 
Train Expenses Operation Net Saving 

September 20 to De- 
cember 31, 1926.... $5,604.41 $1,284.17 $4,320.24 
January, 1927 ........ 2,153.22 801.43 1,351.79 
PEED -cectnsceecees 1,629.84 312.37 1,317.47 
TREOEER cuesscseces cease 1,693.77 1,209.74 484.03 
DOME cnvccesseswucsens 1,994.04 451.25 1,542.79 
REO cccceccaccecccece 2,025.54 334.91 1,690.63 
WHEE tengendevenveanés 2,041.29 611.46 1,429.83 
EE See i nic alve bi 1,604.62 320.95 1,283.67 
PMBU socccccccccece 1,626.00 266.43 1,359.57 
September .........-. 1,243.35 459.94 783.41 
SED wavsunccestece 1,829.66 408.63 1,421.03 
PUQUGMENGE cccccccesece 1,858.87 169.20 1,689.67 
PEE oncccecevees 2,540.32 482.80 2.057.52 
January, 1928 ........ 2,288.49 194.35 2,094.14 
DE cccnccevacess 2,537.43 431.88 2.195.55 
wn ee rrr 2,764.20 1,105.26 1,658.94 
BE ccksccisivcivecs $35,435.05 $8, 844.77 $26,590.28 





*On account of highway conditions, motor coaches could not be oper- 
ated from March 15 to 28, inclusive, and train service was restored, in 
accordance with an order of. the Public Service Corhmission. The cost 
of operating the special train was $681.50, and this amount has been 
charged to the cost of- motor coach operation. 

** On account of equipment failure, train service was restored for one 
day at an expense of $111.24, which has been charged to the cost of 


motor coach operation. 

*** On account of highway conditions, motor coaches could not be oper- 
ated from March 20 to 31, inclusive, and train service was restored in 
accordance with an order of the Public Service Commission at an expense 
of $677.20, which has been charged to the cost of motor coach operation. 


in each direction between Bennington, Vt., and Chat- 
ham, N. Y. The motor coach substitution permitted the 
operation of local freight trains on alternate week days. 
On. account of passenger service on these trains being 
discontinued, a heavier locomotive is used for the pur- 
pose of handling heavier tonnage, thus relieving through 
trains and reducing helper service. The.statement show- 
ing. the number of passengers carried by motor coach 
and the revenue received, as compared with those on the 
trains for the previous year, indicates that the motor 
coaches, on a percentage basis, have carried substan- 
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tally more passengers and received more revenue than 
the mixed trains, although there has been a decrease in 
the number of passengers carried and the revenue re- 
ceived from motor coach operation this year compared 
with last year.” 


Operating Expense Saving 


Table I shows the savings in operating expenses ef- 
fected by the motor coach operation in replacement of 
mixed train service. Table II shows the number of pas- 
sengers handled and the revenue received by the motor 
coaches, compared with the number of passengers han- 
dled and the revenue received by the mixed trains 1n 
the previous year. Table III 1s a statement of the pas- 
sengers handled and revenue received by the Rutland 
Transportation Corporation this year as compared with 
last year. 


Table II—Comparative Statement of Passengers Handled 
and Revenue Received on Motor Coaches and Mixed 





Trains (latter for previous year) 
Motor Coach Mixed Trains Increase 
— — EEE XM ~ 
5 5 5 © 5 
_ By Bg ey ss 6 ee 
= 33 $5 33 $s oe. 26 0 
= n= n> n= n> as - n> * 
3 sv oS 3 U 3, 7) ov vu 
A [Wee Pa [- Wes} 2, 4 Qa Rs 04 fu 
420 
Oct. 481 $273.32 392 $160.46 89 23 $112.86 70 
Nov. 642 262.14 320 131.25 322 100 130.89 100 
Dec. 902 329.08 537 207.38 365 68 121.70 59 
1927 
Tan. 768 300.13 606 212.78 162 27 87.35 41 
Feb. 826 326.22 564 201.54 262 46 124.68 62 
March 458 159.94 407 128.35 51 12.5 31.59 25 
April 803 313.00 628 221.16 175 28 91.84 42 
May 807 271.44 461 160.67 346 75 110.77 69 
Tune 740 297.82 462 162.14 278 60 135.68 84 
Tuly 1,057 532.99 689 294.72 368 53 238.27 81 
Aug. 953 525.64 703 310.02 250 36 215.62 70 
Sept. 788 360.53 532 217.08 256 48 143.45 66 


Table I1I—Statement of Passengers Handled and Revenue 
Received on Motor Coaches 








1927 1926 Increase or Decrease 
— —“ ——7 ’ js a “ A ‘ 
D n n 
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Oct. 645 $249.83 481 $273.22 164 (i) 34 $23.39 (d) 9 
Nov. 637 227.79 642 262.14 5 (d) 1 34.35 (d) 13 
Dec. 714 263.03 902 329.08 188 (d) 21 66.05 (d) 20 
1928 1927 
Tan 895 403.16 768 300.12 127 (i) 17 103.04 (i) 34 
Feb 643 210.53 826 326.22 183 (d) 22 115.69 (d) 35 
March 436 147.89 458 159.94 22 (d) 5 12.05 (d) 7 
April 165 87.74 803 313.00 638 (d) 79 225.26 (d) 72 
May 685 244.15 807 271.44 122 (d) 15 27.29 (d) 10 
Note: On account of highway conditions, motor coaches could not be 


operated from April 1 to 21, inclusive. 





State Authority Over Interstate Operations Denied 


Sections of the Texas motor law applying to motor coaches 
operating in interstate service were declared to be unconstitu- 
tional by the Federal District Court at Dallas, Tex., recently in 
a suit brought by the Hi-Ball Transit Company against the 
Railroad Commission of Texas for a permanent injunction re- 
straining the commission from interfering with the company’s 
interstate motor coaches operating between points in Texas and 
California. The application for a permanent injunction against 
the railroad commission was denied because evidence had been 
introduced which showed that the operating company had been 
doing an intrastate business. Because of this operation the 
sections of the law which the court declared unconstitutional as 
to interstate operation were held to be in force. 

_ The suit was filed when the railroad commission refused to 
issue a permit for operation of motor coaches by the company 
on the ground that the latter had not filed a financial statement 
a w responsibility. The court in its opinion declared that the 
raulr 
ground 


other 


id commission had no right to refuse the permit’ on such 
s, as it had not power to control interstate operations 
than by police power. 
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THE SOUTHERN Paciric Motor TRANSPORT CoMPANY began on 
July 26 the operation of motor coach service between Medford, 
Ashland and Klamath Falls. Three round trips daily are 
operated by the motor coaches on this line. 


UNDER AN ACT recently passed by the legislature of South 
Carolina, the regulation of motor vehicles operating in that 
state has been placed under the jurisdiction of the railroad 
commission instead of the highway commission as _ hereto- 
fore. 


THE SouTHERN Paciric Motor TRANSPORT COMPANY has ac- 
quired the Parker motor coach line between Salem, Ore., and 
Falls City, and will operate motor coaches over this route and 
also to a connection with its electric line at Derry station. 
Electric service in and out of Dallas, Ore., at Gerlinger was 
discontinued on July 22 and motor coach service substituted. 


THE READING TRANSPORTATION COMPANY will take over an 
independent motor coach line now being operated between 
Reading, Pa., and Hamburg, -18 miles, if the Public Service 
Commission grants approval for the transfer of the certificate of 
convenience and necessity. A hearing fs schediiled for August 2. 


THe SOUTHERN Paciric Motor TRANspoRT CoMPANyY has ap- 
plied to the Oregon Public Service Commission for authority to 
extend its motor coach service from Roseburg, Ore., to Marsh- 
field, and also from Marshfield to Powers. The company pro- 
poses to operate one round trip daily between Roseburg and 
Marshfield and two round trips daily between Marshfield and 
Powers. 


Tue GeorGiIA RAILROAD, it-is reported, has been granted per- 
mission by the Georgia Public Service Commission to discon- 
tinue certain steam train service between Monroe, Ga., and 
Social Circle, a distance of 10 miles, and to operate a substitute 
motor coach service. The motor coaches will make four round 
trips daily and will be operated by the railway subsidiary, the 
Georgia Highway Transportation Company. 


A REPORT received from the Illinois Central too late for in- 
clusion in the tabulation of railway motor coach and truck oper- 
ations, which was published in the June 23 Motor Transport 
Section, shows that this company has one truck operating un- 
der contract for the transportation of employees between Baton 
Rouge, La., and North Baton Rouge; ten trucks and seven 
tractors used in terminal freight service at Chicago, one truck 
used in a similar way at New Orleans, La., and another truck 
at Memphis, Tenn. 


THE METROPOLITAN Motor CoacH CoMPpaANny, an Insull prop- 
erty, on July 1 took over the operatiorr of the extensive motor 
coach system of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee (the 
North Shore Line). Previously the Metropolitan Company had 
operated only the line between Chicago and Milwaukee, Wis., 
but it now has 12 additional routes in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin. Fred A. Klock is general manager of the 
Metropolitan system which includes, in addition to the Metro- 
politan Motor Coach Company, the Western Motor Coach Com- 
pany, the Niles Center Transit Company, the Northwestern 
Transit Company and the Evanston Bus Company. 


Georgia Short Lines Begin Motor Coach Operation 


The Wadley Southern and the Louisville & Wadley on July 
4 began the operation of a motor coach and truck line for 
passengers and freight from Wadley, Ga., to Louisville, a dis- 
tance of 10 miles, and from Wadley to Swainsboro, a distance 
of 20 miles. The operation is carried on by a subsidiary, the 
Short Lines Motor Transport Company. A combination pas- 
senger, baggage, mail and express motor coach of the type 
operated by the Central of Georgia (described in the Motor 
Transport Section of April 28, page 1022) has been purchased 
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from the Mack-International Motor Truck Corporation. 

Two round trips per day will be made between Wadley and 
Louisville and one round trip per day between Wadlev and 
Swainsboro. In addition to its line service for passengers ana 
freight, the combination motor coach and truck will be used in 
terminal freight service at Louisviile and Swainsboro, 


A Northland Operation in Oregon 


According to press reports, the Northland Transportation 
Company, subsidiary of the Great Northern, was to begin on 
July 20 operation of motor coach service between Bend, Ore. 
and Klamath Falls, a distance of approximately 130 miles. Two 
daily round trips were to be made over this route at the begin- 
Announcement of the service was said to have been made 
by R. W. Budd, manager of operations of the Northland. This 
is the first instance of motor coach operation at the western end 
of its line by the Great Northern, which has an extensive high- 
way system in Minnesota. 


ning. 


Boston & Maine Inaugurates All-Expense Tours 


On July 3, the Boston & Maine Transportation Company be- 
gan the operation of a number of all-expense tours through 
northern New England by motor coach, train and steamer. The 
tours are of two to seven days duration and extend to such 
points of scenic interest as the White mountains, the Mohawk 
Trail, Poland Springs, Lake Winnipesaukee and Ausable Chasm. 
Each tour is accompanied by a tour conductor and the prices of 
the trips include all transportation charges, whether by motor 
coach, train or steamer, admission fees and hotel accommoda- 
When the tours include travel by train, parlor car seats 
are provided. The Boston & Maine’s parlor-type Yellow coaches 
are used exclusively in the tours service. 


tions, 


Milwaukee Contracts for Additional 
Motor Coach and Truck Service 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paui & Pacific has recently 
entered contracts with motor coach and truck 
operating companies for the provision of passenger and 
freight service on the highway co-ordinated with rail service. 
Under a contract with the Safety Coach Company, Wausau, 


into several 


Wis., one round trip per day is being made for the railway 
over the 19 mile route from Minocqua, Wis., to Boulder 
Junction. One motor coach is used on this route. Under a 
contract with the Kapowsin Stage Company, six motor 


coaches are being used between Tacoma, Wash., and Kapowsin, 
a distance of Two round trips daily are made on 
this except on Sunday when one round trip is oper- 
ated. 

Under a contract with the Tacoma-Ashford Transit Com- 
pany, 19 motor coaches are being used between Tacoma, Wash., 


and Morton, via Ashford, a distance of 78 miles. Two round 


23 miles. 


romte, 


‘rips daily are made over this route. The Milwaukee has 
contracted with the Eatonville-Tacoma Stage Company for 
motor coach service between Tacoma and Eatonville, a dis- 
tance of 32 miles. Three motor coaches are used on this 
route, making two round trips daily, except Saturday and 


Sunday when three round trips are operated. 

For freight service, the Milwaukee has a contract with the 
Tacoma-Ashford Transit Company for one motor truck which 
is operated between Tacoma and Morton. 


B. & M. Extends Truck Service 


Co-ordinated motor truck and rail handling of small lot 
merchandise shipments over the Boston & Maine to expedite 
the movement between New England industrial centers and 
other sections was extended on July 16 to 37 new points in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. This extension comes 
from its proved convenience and savings of time and cost to 
shippers and consignees in other Boston & Maine territory. 
Since its inception 'ast August this service, combining fast 
local trucks with fast through merchandise rail cars, has 


grown so rapidly that the Boston & Maine merchandise truck 
fleet already numbers 68, 
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By this operation, devised to meet changing conditions and 
conserve small lot merchandise shipments to the railroad, solid 
l. c. 1. cars are made up at main line concentration points 
from merchandise brought in by truck, and the car is speedily 
forwarded on through traing to points in New England, the 
West and the South. Solid cars of small lot merchandise re- 
ceived at these points on through trains inbound are imme- 
diately broken up for quick distribution to outlying stations 
by motor truck instead of waiting for way cars on local 
freight trains. At many pdints savings of from several hours 
to three days have been made. 

The centers of the new trucking areas are: Lawrence, Mass., 
from which trucking has been in progress several months; 
Lowell, Mass., already in trucking territory; and Salem, Mass, 
Manchester, N. H., and Newburyport, Mass., to which the 
trucking operation is new. 

New points to be served from Lawrence include: Ballard- 
vale, Ward Hill, Groveland, Georgetown, Byfield, Boxford, 
Topsfield, South Middleton, North Reading, Atkinson, West- 
ville, Plaistow, Hampstead, Sandown, Fremont, East Kings- 
ton, Newton Junction, Raymond and Newton. 

From Salem the following stations will be served: Wes: 
Peabody, Tapleyville, Danvers, Danversport, Marblehead, 
Beverly Farms, Manchester, Magnolia, Rockport, Essex, Ips- 
wich, Hamilton and Wenham, and Rowley. 

L. c. l. freight originating or delivered at North Wilming- 
ton will be handled by trucking based on Lowell, Newbury 
freight will be handled from Newburyport, and Auburn, N. H,, 
and Candia, N. H., freight from Manchester, N. H. 


Orders for Equipment 


Tue SouTHERN Pactric Motor TRANSPORT CoMPANY has or- 
dered two Type-Y 29-passenger and two Type-X 17-passenger 
parlor motor coaches from the General Motors Truck Company, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Tue Union Pactric Sraces, Inc., has accepted delivery of 
two parlor-type motor coaches from the American Car & 
Foundry Motors Company, New York. The coaches have seats 
for 22 passengers and built-in baggage compartments. 


Tue New ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY, subsidiary of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, has ordered five inter- 
city-type motor coaches from the Versare Corporation, Albany, 
N. Y., for service between Providence and Bristol, R. I. 


Tue SoutHern Pactric Motor Transport CoMPANY, sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific, has accepted delivery of two 
six-cylinder, parlor-type motor coaches from the Fageol Com- 
pany of California. 


THE New ENGLAND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has ordered 
six Type-Y parlor coaches from the General Motors Truck 
Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


Tue SHort Line Motor Transport ComMpANy, subsidiary of 
the Wadley Southern and the Louisville & Wadley, had pur- 
chased a Model-AB motor coach, with a city-type body, from 
the Mack-International Motor Truck Corporation, New York. 
The motor coach is a combination passenger, baggage, mail and 
express carrier with seats for passengers in front and an en- 
closed mail, baggage and express compartment at the rear. 


Among the Manufacturers 


C. W. Rhoades has been appointed sales engineer of the 
Gunite Corporation, Rockford, Ill, to be in direct contact 
with the motor coach field in the sales of Gunite brake 
drums. 


The Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich., has 
awarded a contract for the construction of a steel and brick 
addition to its pressed steel plant at Lansing. More than 
$100,000 will be spent in the construction of this addition 








